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ART. I—THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, AND THE INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO, 


PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND—MALACCA—SINGAPORE—CULTIVATION 
OF RICE IN INDIA, &C, 
(conciupED.] 


Tue Malays, during the intervals alluded to, often turn woodcutters 
in the forest, and float down the rivers large rafts of lumber and timber 
for house and boat building, and spars for vessels. The spars average 
sixty feet in length, and pa. de feet in girth, The junks come down from 
China with old masts, which they exchange for new ones, selling them 
in China at a handsome profit of three to four hundred per cent. The 
cutting and preparing of Attaps, for thatching houses, and Kajangs, 
(mats, ) for affording temporary shelter to the crews of boats, yield em- 
ployment to numbers, Dammer, (resin,) Dammer-oil, (liquid re- 
sin,) rattans, and dragon’s blood, are sought after in the jungle at 
the imminent risk often of tigers. 

While the able-bodied members of a family are thus variously en- 
gaged, the women arrange domestic affairs at home, being assisted 
by the old men and children. Independently of the employments ad- 
verted to, the Malays engage in petty traffic along the coast, or pro- 
ceed far up in the interior to barter goods with the wilder tribes 
called Orang Benua, (Children of the Soil,) the aborigines of the Ma- 
layan Peninsula. Boat building is a favorite employment with the 
men who stop at home. Some of these boats are beautiful models ; 
but as they have no keel, and rather sharp bows, they are only fitted 
to sail with the wind dead aft. These crafts are made from suitably- 
sized trunks, which are opened by fire. The trunk forms the body of 
the boat, and planks are nailed on to make the gunwale. 

The prolonged absence of heads of families exposes the females to 
temptations which their education and premature marriages perha 
do not fit them to resist. Chastity is, however, a more common vir- 
ue than, under such a condition of society, might have been expected. 
One of the reasons undoubtedly is, that, although perhaps as jealous 
as any Indian husband can be, the Malay does not immure his wife, 
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or deny her the privilege of going abroad, and holding conversation 
with the male sex. But if thus tolerant, he feels, nevertheless, in a 
keener degree the abuse of his indulgence ; and frequently, when a 
Malay becomes “a victim to misplaced confidence,” he resents the 
insult by homicide. The respectable Malay is highly sensitive to 
trivial and even unpremeditated insult ; such, for instance, as brush- 
ing by one, and turning round, is considered by Malays as a gross in- 
jury. He fancies that no Jaw can compensate for the injury his honor 
has sustained. His feelings are, therefore, apt to lead him, not merely 
to criminal, but absurdly-ridiculous excesses. Thus, it has sometimes 
happened, that a Malayan couple, having been formally divorced by 
mutual consent, confirmed by order of the Tuan Kaley, or native ec- 
clesiastical judge, and the woman having married another man, the 
first husband has murdered both parties. In such case, it is probable 
that suspicions of her former infidelity were confirmed. Under 
Malayan rule, murder, unless coupled with treason, has its expiatory 
price, and can, without much danger, be perpetrated with impunity 
by a rich man. 

Ere dismissing the subject of rice cultivation, I would remark, that 
in Java there are three different modes of planting rice. Sawah is 
the name given to rice fields which can be artificially irrigated. 
Tipar, or Tagal, are elevated, but level grounds; and Gagal, or La- 
ding, are cleared forest lands. The two last only yield one crop a 
year. A second crop may be obtained from the Sawah, which then 
most commonly consists of Katchang, or pea-nuts, from which an oil 
is extracted ; in Kapas, or fine cotton, or in Ubie, a kind of potatoe. 
Temminck (Coup d’wil Genéral sur les Possessions Neerlandaises dans 
VInde Archipélagigue, an invaluable work) states that the exporta- 
tion of rice from the island of Java in 1840, amounted to 136,626,250 
pounds. In 1848, owing to the failure of the Java rice crop, it proved 
profitable to import rice from Arracan into Batavia and Sourabaya, 

The Malays of the Straits and Peninsula are all followers of the 
Arabian Prophet. They are of the Soonnie, or orthodox sect, hold- 
ing to their faith with tenacity—more, perhaps, the result of habit 
and education than of ney conviction. There is not one single 
instance on record of a Malay Mohammedan having been christian- 
ized ; though in the northern part of the Peninsula, some of them 
have relapsed into their former faith of Boodhism. They accept, 
readily, Malayan versions of the Bible, (Dutch translation, ) consider- 
ing it a very instructive book, but spoiled by Nazarene interpola- 
tions. The Koran among them superseding all former written reve- 
lation, portions of the Bible to them are only valuable as showing 
what were the Almighty’s laws prior to Mohammed’s mission upon 
earth. Divested as their phd are of the severe and repulsive 
bigotry which characterizes the Moslems of continental India, and, 
indeed, of most countries in Asia west of Hindostan, the Malays are 
better fitted than are their co-religionists to mingle in commercial 
and social intercourse with people of different persuasions. Malays 
of education have often told me, that the professors of other creeds 
than theirs are not, in the life hereafter, thrust completely beyond 
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the pale of salvation, although none but good Mohammedans will 
ever be introduced to the celestial Houris; observing, that a man 
cannot sin, save when he disobeys the injunctions of his own particu- 
lar faith. They believe, however, in the ascent of Mohammed on a 
dromedary, with a peacock’s feather in its tail, as firmly as Christians 
in the miracles of the Old Testament. 

To the credit of Malayan Mohammedans it must be admitted, that 
they are rarely, if ever, seen under the debasing effects of ardent 
y he and,very seldom, indeed, of opium ; although, in the Indian 

rchipelago, a man can get serenely drunk for an outlay of about 
five cents. 

The Mohammedans from continental India, being She-ites, or follow- 
ers of Ali, are looked upon by the Malays with disgust, fully equal to 
that which they entertain for Chinese and Hindoo worshipers. The 
She-ites have annual processions, notwithstanding, in the Straits Set- 
tlements,' in commemoration of the deaths of Hassan and Hossein. 
During these days of mourning, they are in the habit of performing 
various acts of penance, such as being buried up to the chin in the 
ground for twenty-four hours. These devotees paint their faces 
white, and with fowl’s blood make a red streak round the small por- 
tion of the neck that appears above the surface of the earth. This is 
done in memory of the decapitation of the two brothers. To the 
stranger, at first they look as if they had been beheaded, and their 
heads stuck on end on the ground, and it is only by a close approach 
that they attest their vitality by their goggling eyes. Another of 
their penances consists in sticking their wire skewers through the 
flesh, somewhat after the subjoined manner: From wrist to wrist, 
one, and another through each arm and cheek; whilst a fourth per. 
forates the chin, tongue, and nose, Thus trussed up, the penitent 
stalks about, affording much edification to the spectators, and, no 
doubt, vast consolation to himself. In one case I saw in Singapore, 
where a young man was having this ornament arranged upon his 
person, no blood flowed from any of the punctures while they were 
being made,—perhaps on account of the skin being taken up by the 
fingers, and pinched very hard before the wires were thrust through, 

Of all nations the Chinese keep. the greatest number of holidays; 
and their prodigality, on such occasions, also far exceeds, in proportion 
to their pecuniary means, that of other people. The Chang-woa, or 
first day of the Peang-shin, or New Year, is a day of much rejoicing. 
At early dawn the Chinese open their doors, and let off large 
bundles of Pangp’hao, (crackers,) some of which are so large as to 
sound at a distance like musketry. They then goa round of visits to 
their friends, congratulate them on having reached another year in 
health, and wish them future prosperity. These visits occupy three 
days. ‘The visitor does not give presents. He is entertained with 
sweetmeats and the delicacies of the season. These three days compose 
a species of carnival, when gaming, carousing, histrionic and other 
amusements, are the sole occupations of the people. The feasts are 
expensive, and the table groans with whole pigs and poultry, both 
roasted and boiled. The potations consist of 800, @ spirit ex- 
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tracted from rice, brandy, and other European liquors. The 
Chinese pledge each other in the European fashion, and the conversa- 
tion is very animated, They rarely get drunk, and seem capable of 
carrying off as goodly a quantum of strong drink as any bon-vivant in 
our country. 

On the 10th day of the first Chinese month the image of S’sayin- 
kong, a deified saint, is carried in procession from the house of the 
elder of the tribe, with whom it had remained during the past year, 
to the Kwan-yin-mean, or temple. Bands, to refined ears, of discor- 
dant and harsh music, accompany the effigy. Banners of red cloth, 
and huge lanterns painted with flowers, are carried in advance ; 
whilst two umbrellas, striped red and yellow, with deep fringes, are 
held over the effigy. Cloth flags are likewise displayed, emblazoned 
with devices, amongst which is the horned alligator. When the effigy 
of Tokong has been deposited in the temple, another of Kwanteya, 
a. deified mortal, is also conveyed thither with the same cere- 
monies, 

On the 15th of this month, the household guardian spirits are 
honored by offerings of food and fruits. The animal propensities of the 
Chinese are strongly exemplified in the nature of their offerings, and 
their fanciful belief that spirits carry their grosser passions and capa- 
bilities for indulgence along with them to Sizzha, the Chinese hades. 
These household gods are portrayed by wee or images ; the latter 
are always the most conspicuous part of the house. The ceremonies 
conclude with the exhibition of painted lanterns, fire-works, and the 
invariable feast of good things; for in this particular the Chinaman 
is a counterpart of John Bull, and wisely considers that no aflair can 
be successful without a dinner preceding or following it. 

The temples on the night succeeding the above day, are thronged 
with persons of all ages, and both sexes: for the Chinese in the 
Straits Settlements do not immure their women. Pai or Pooee are 
external acts of adoration, performed before the images in the 
temples. These are generally a ogres four times consecutively. 
In the first, the worshiper falls on his knees, and placing his hands 
flat on the ground, he touches the latter with his forehead. On the 
presentation of an offering of variously-colored tapers and huge red 
waxen candles and incense, the adorer entwines his fingers, then keep- 
ing the palm uppermost and open, he raises his hands, so joined, to 
his forehead, placing his elbows so as to perform the part of a seg- 
ment of a circle. ‘The priest, who is clothed in a flowing dress of red, 
black, white or flowered cotton cloth, continues during the time to 
recite passages from the Bali language, which are not a little changed 
by the Chinese pronunciation. A large gong is loudly struck at in- 
tervals, to call the attention of the Deity to what is wanted of him. 
Those Chinese who can afford it, and are strict followers of ancient 
usages, have portraits painted of their nearest relations. When any 
one of the latter happens to die, his or her picture is carefully locked 
up in the picture chest, where are also deposited the ancestral por- 
traits. On New Year’s Day the whole of these pictures are taken 
out of the chest, and hung along the walls for some days, while daily 
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offerings are presented them of food, which, after remaining a short 
time on the table before the pictures, are consumed by the living 
members of the family. 

On the 19th day of the second month, there is a procession with the 
image of Kwan-yin-nes, a celebrated spinster of old; and in honor of 
this her birthday, offerings are made to her of vegetables and 
sweetmeats, but no animal food, as she “couldn’t abide it” when 
alive. In this month, also, the Chinese visit the tombs of their an- 
cestors, a duty which by all classes is felt to be so imperative, that, 
to fulfill it, opulent Chinamen have been known to return to China 
from the Straits and Eastern Archipelago, at the risk of life and pro- 
perty, on account of the Mandarins “ squeezee” processes. Slips of 

per, having a patch of gold or silver leaf on them, are burned, 

ey are intended to represent money, and in this instance they 
seem to have got the start of Europeans, whose notes are, it is to be 
apprehended, not cashable in Pluto’s dominions even at a discount, 
his paper, which is not worth a cent in this present world, is in- 
tended to furnish the manes who are wandering in the Chinese hades 
with ample means for their subsistence. The Chinese believe that 
in the Yong-chaoo-Yase, or country of souls, gold and silver coin can 
be converted from this paper money back to its proper nature. 

On the 23d of the 3d month, the Chinese propitiate and worship 
Ma-choo, a female divinity and protectress of sailors, Offerings of 
food are made to her, and expensive theatricals are exhibited, accom- 
panied by excellent fireworks, The theatrical exhibitions are there 
made under a temporary house, which is open to the populace in 
front; who, as they pay nothing at the time for the amusement, are 
not rane with any shelter from the weather. The women with 
their children sit in groups and circles, or in palanquins, and the men 
crowd about the space in front of the stage. One of the best of their 
fireworks is a box from two to three or four feet square. Within 
this are tiers of fireworks of almost every description. At the expi- 
ration of each tier, or small platform, a frame drops about a foot be- 
low the box, on which are exhibited in fire, puppets of men, animals, 
and Chinese characters, traced in flame. 

On the 8th day of the 4th month, the Chinese hold a festival in 
honor of Foot-so or Bood’dha, in one of his incarnations. His image 
is carried in procession, and taken amongst the grain and other cul- 
tivations, to preserve such from insects and disease, for Bood’dha’s 
distinctive attribute is humanity, The oblations are tea, wine and 
bread—nothing which had life is offered. 

Quan-yin-nyeow, a female goddess, is worshiped on the 19th day 
of this month. The women are numerous at the celebration of this 
goddess’s natal day, and the processions on this occasion are very 
lively, whilst the display of palanquin carriages adds to the gayness 
of the scene. The male worshipers of this beautiful spirit, when 
their veneration is sincere, wear round, flattish and slightly conical 
eaps, made of rattans and other similar materials, with long flowing 
erests of horse-hair dyed red. The dress for the body is a long robe, 
the same as the ceremonial one. The deputation of Chinese residents 
that met Lord Dalhousie, present Governor-General of India, on his 
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arrival at Singapore, in the early part of 1850, wore this style of 
dress when they waited on his lordship to offer their congratulations. 

In the seventh month, the Chief of the Spirits, Toa-so, is adored. 
He is usually represented by a figure of about 20 feet in height. It 
is constructed of split bamboos; the whole is then covered with 
painted paper, so as to represent the human body, and then dressed 
as one would a gigantic doll. As night approaches, a table is 
set out for 30 or 40 persons, and viands and liquors are thereon laid 
for the use of Toa-so, Whole boiled pigs form a grand centre dish. 
When the ghostly guest has, it is supposed, satisfied his appetite from 
the contemplation of the luxuries displayed, a gong is sounded, and 
all the beggars of the place have a scramble for everything that may 
have been placed on the table, down to the plates and spoons some- 
times. One night’s entertainment for his saintship will often cost 
from two to three hundred dollars. The expenses attending this 
festival, and indeed of all the others, are disbursed out of their diffe- 
rent religious funds, some of which are rich, being readily supported 
by voluntary contributions: for as these festivals resemble carnivals 
or saturnalia, the poorest Chinaman grudges not his mite, but looks 
forward to them as days of unfettered recreation and enjoyment. 
When sufficient honors have been paid to Toa-so, a chest made of 
paper is filled with articles of dress, also made of the same material, 
and a lighted match is applied to His Holiness and baggage, so that 
he may return to his celestial abode. 

Tza-woa is the name of the 10th month, the third day of which is 
sacred to the memory of the great and good Cong-foot-zoo, our Confu- 
cius, All, pretending to learning, keep a picture of the sage in their 
house, and on the day in question present food and other offerings to it. 

In an old dilapidated temple in the island of Pinang, which was 
made by a partly closing up of the entrance to a cave, formed by 
overhanging granite rocks, were sometime to be seen three painted 
wooden images. In the centre one was represented T’ho-tee-Pakong, 
who was a famous sage of old. He is now invoked by Chinese grain 
cultivators, and those who are obliged to reside temporarily in forests 
and wild places, He wears a flat bonnet, and is dressed in the 
Chinese costume. On his left sits the recording spirit, and on his 
right the avenger. 


—_—_—— 


ART. IL—SOUTHERN WINES AND VINEYARDS. 


[No persons have done more forfour country in the vine business than Mr. 
Longworth, of Cincinnati, and Mr. Weller, of North Carolina, the author of the 
present paper, which he kindly furnishes us. We shall have a great deal to say 
of Mr. Longworth in our next, and of his admirable vineyards, the most extensive 
in America. }—Ep. 


For upwards of twenty years the writer has experimented in the 
vineyard business and in making the best American wines, or wines 
accounted by the best judges, and by his patrons in various parts of 
the Union, better than European. 
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His vineyard of ten acres, and vineyard products, (fifty and sixty 
barrels annually,) are the largest now in the South, and are rapidly 
on the increase. His wines, according to quality and cost and trouble 
of making, command in market from one to six dollars per gallon, 
with twenty per cent. off by the cask; and at the same rate per 
bottle also, after adding cost of bottles, sealing, wiring, and labeling. 
Here the writer appends what he deems the most important hints 
to all American vintners; and states that, with the exception of a 
few gallons of wine occasionally made with shriveled or over mature 
grapes, by way of experiment, and no ingredientwhatever added to 
the juice, (experiment convinces him that in the South, at least, it is 
utterly impracticable thus to make wine as a profitable or desirable 
business.) he makes some of his best kinds of wines, as Madeira, 
Port, &c., by adding plenty ef spirits, or sugar, or both, according to 
the wines intended as the result. For instance, as a third of spirits 
is put into the juice for making the best Eastern wines, (medicinally 
and otherwise) ere reaching our shores, so, for some of his, is added 
a like quantity of spirits, as advised by Mr. Longworth, our greatest 
Western vintner, in his Patent-Office letter of 1847. True it is, 
according to recent statements, that some wines are made in the 
Western vineyards, under Mr. Longworth’s auspices, without any 
safe-keeping, enriching ingredients whatever added to the juice of the 
grape. But it is also true, by accompanying accounts, that such 
wines, like those made thus in France and other Eastern vineyards, 
are of a lower price, indicating so far as that is concerned an inferior 
quality ; or, as we have reason to believe, more body and zest by 
said artificial ingredients being added, ahigher price is commanded, 
when the merits are known, as for Madeira and Port. For instance, 
while the best Malaga sells at a dollara gallon in this country, the 
best Madeira and Port, of one-third spirits, or of the strongest body 
by artificial help, sell for several dollars per gallon. Why not, then, 
do American vintners,and especially Southern ones, take this fact as a 
most significant hint for their operations in their wine-making busi- 
ness? But it is alleged by some, that wines made by artificial help 
to the grape juice are therefore less pure. And pray, what more pure 
things are there in physical nature than sugar and spirits, or say, 
saccharine and alcoholic principles? These principles enter into 
almost all vegetable creation as the pure, grand preservative ingre- 
dients. For instance, every grain of corn or wheat has more or less 
alcohol therein for its pure preservative, as developed by distillation. 
And since two of the chief constituent principles of all wine, (the 
definition of wine the world over being the “fermented juice of the 
grape,” and therefore always alcoholic by fermentation, and as such, 
capable of intoxicating effect if intemperately used or abused, as set 
forth in the Bible,) being saccharine and alcoholic, is it not chemically 
absurd to allege that the same ingredients increased artificially, to add 
body, safe-keeping and'strength, render the wine thus made impure? 
As if more of the purest ingredients of wine added artificially made 
any wine more impure! or, as if mere additions of constituent pure 
things, added to any things necessarily, or in any way, change the 
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nature of such things for the worse / and as if adding spirits to 
foreign wines, so far from making them worse, made them better 
medicinally and otherwise, and adding the same ingredient to Ameri- 
can wines made them worse ! 

Let the candid, with these suggestions before them, judge impartially 
for themselves, and not be imposed on by the absurd position of in- 
terested salesmen and others, as to foreign wines, in order to ruin 
or greatly injure the vineyard business, in the South at least, of our 
country. 

For, it is a fact, and tested as such by long experience of others as 
well as the writer, that the Scuppernong grape, which outyields any 
grape in the world, as to fruit and juice, (as one vine covering a 
quarter acre yields five barrels of wine annually,) is so deficient in 
quantity, (! say quantity, for the quality is most excellent,) of saccha- 
rine and alcoholic principles, that without artificial help, by some in- 
gredients, the wine will not keep, or be of any superior quality ere 
spoiling; and there is no help for this difficulty to any practical pur- 
pose by suffering the grapes to become extra ripe, or shriveled on 
the vines ; for whenever ripe, most of the berries fall off by the first 
wind or storm of any violence; and so deficient is the juice of the 
quantity of necessary wine ingredients, at the common ripeness of the 
grapes, that the juice is comparatively insipid, as tried by hundreds of 
the writer’s guests tasting it, as running from the presses in vintage 
seasons. But by adding a sufficiency of double-refined loaf sugar, as 
an ingredient most congenial to its own exquisite taste in quality, it 
makes a most delightful beverage. And strange as the fact may 
appear to some mere theorists, the very Scuppernong grapes of the 
same degree of ripeness as those affording the comparatively weak or 
deficient quantity and quality for beverage or wine, are the most de- 
lightful fruit, and are preferred by a vast majority of the writer’s 
guests or visitors in vintage time, to any of about two hundred other 
kinds in his vineyard, including the Catawba, Isabella, and Sther most 
favorite natives in our country, both North and South. 

Iam most credibly informed that a Spaniard, of reputation as a 
European vintner, experimented pretty largely on Scuppernong 
Island, (originating the name of this grape,) as to the qualities of the 
Scuppernong grape for wine, and that he pronounced it unfit or defi- 
cient in quantity and quality of juice to make wine without artificial 
help; or rather, I would say, in his ignorance and prejudice, he con- 
demned the grape for wine making. He as inconsistently pronounced 
such condemnation as if he had for like reasons condemned the grapes 
of the Madeira Island, or those of Oporto, because one-third of 
spirits was necessary to develope those grapes into their most excel- 
lent wine qualities. 

As to spirits for the safe keeping and duly enriching ingredients to 
Scuppernong juice, from ample experience and most reliable informa- 
tion, I consider a fourth the /east safe quantity, or one gallon to three 
of juice ; and as to sugar, two pounds per gallon of juice; though a 
third of spirits and three pounds of sugar is safer and better every 
way. 
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Some years since, traveling through Franklin county, (N. C.,) I 
valled at a celebrated Scuppernong vineyard, and found by tasting 
and information, that of about 17 barrels of Scuppernong wine made 
the past vintage, every one of them had a taste slightly acid. And 
on inquiring I found that, owing to a deficiency of brandy on hand, 
one-fifth only had been added in making the wine. ‘True; in such 
cases the wine may be recovered by adding more brandy, or some 
sugar, Or both. But it is also true that the wine isnot quite as good 
in such cases, as if the requisite or safe quantity had been added at 
first. 

Some ten years since I was written to from Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, by a Frenchman, that if I had any partly spoiled or acid wine, 
he would come and change it to good for a proper compensation. I 
declined the proffer, having no confidence in the foreigner. 

Months after 1 learned, from a most respectable gentleman from 
the place, that the dad wine the Frenchman made apparently good, 
had changed to become worse than before, in a few weeks. I con- 
cluded some impure or deleterious ingredient of an evanescent effect 
had been used. I concluded also I could beat the Frenchman by 
making a permanent change through pure ingredients added: and 
into some wine then on hand I put sugar and spirits, as much as 
needed to recover it, and the result was even beyond expectation. It 
has been alleged (from a source, however, of no reliance) that 
grapes in the far South more abound in saccharine and alcoholic pro- 
pesos and therefore the juice less needs artificial help to make wine. 

ut even if that isa fact, another fact is, that the further south the 
warmer the weather is in vintage time, saying nothing of the less 
chance of deep cellars to help to prevent the wine running into 
the acetous fermentation. In the North, or Ohio, not only the Ca- 
tawba will stick on the cluster till fully or extra ripe, but colder 
weather and the advantage of deep cellars are enjoyed. But I opine, 
no matter how cold the climate, ‘or how deep the cellars, that the 
Scuppernong juice, if enjoying these advantages, would not keep with- 
out artificial help. 

Herbemont’s Madeira grapes in Columbia, South Carolina, hang on 
the vines, if escaping the rot, as long as desired after being ripe; but 
with one pound of sugar per gallon, more than half the wine is apt to 
spoil by souring, (or, as I aver, by deficiency of safe-keeping in- 

redients,) as set forth from Mr. Guinard, in Mr. Longworth’s Patent- 
ce letter of 1847. Now I fearlessly assert, that from my expe- 
rience with this very grape in wine making, ¢hree pounds of sugar instead 
of one put into its juice, or one-third spirits, and the same pains being 
taken as by Mr, Guinard, would make a very good and far better 
wine than that made with the use of the meagre one pound of sugar 
per gallon. And when it is remembered that the spirit adds its own 
bulk, and the sugar half thereof, to the quantity or volume of the . 
wine, the argument is greatly enforced against stinginess of safe- 
keeping, enriching ingredients, in making Scuppernong wine. And I 
I may say the same of the making of any American wine from any 
kind of grape. 
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Wishing to gain the best intelligenée in our country on wine- 
making, besides reading the treatises extant thereon, I have received 
by solicitation and otherwise numerous receipts from the lower part 
of our state, for making the best Scuppernong wine. And it is re- 
markable, that not one correspondent from the region and origin of 
this most famous American grape, gives any process for making this 
wine without either sugar or spirits added; though most of them 
differ as to the quantity necessary, of either or both, to make and 
‘safely keep the wine. But as to the most exquisite taste of the 
Scuppernong wine, double-refined sugar, doubtless, is best to secure 
that, because coming nearest to the most delightful taste of the Scup- 
pernong grape. 

The highest praise of any wine is, that its zest is like that of the 
grapes of which it is made. 

A most eminent vintner from Germany first suggested the double- 
refined sugar for making the most excellent Scuppernong wine. And 
as soon as I tried it, 1 found he was right, or chemically correct. 

I must here relate a fact, at the danger of appearing vain to some, 
viz: Iwas written to, from the lower part of our state, to come 
down, (about eighty miles,) and instruct how to make the highly 
reputed best Scuppernong wines; and was offered $4a day from 
starting to returning. And I here append the result of my mission, 
as follows, viz: 

The mashing machine, woolen blankets to strain with, and sugars 
and spirits being all ready as directed by letter, I made, as samples, 
a barrel of each of the following kinds of Scuppernong wine, or 
cordial, viz : 

1, Scuppernong, (proper, or no appellative name,) at $1 per gal- 
lon ; made with one-third brandy. 

2. Scuppernong champagne, at $2 per gallon; made with one- 
fourth brandy, and one pound of double-refined sugar per gallon. 

3. Scuppernong Madeira, (a white or colorless wine,) at $3 per 
gallon; made with three pounds per gallon of double-refined 
sugar. 

ri Scuppernong hock (of a beautiful red color, by fermenting one 
bushel of purple Scuppernong with seven of the white,) at $4 per gal- 
lon; made with three pounds of double-refined sugar per gallon, and 
peculiar pains in racking, &c. 

5. Scuppernong perfect love cordial, $10 per gallon; made with 
one-third brandy, and two pounds of double-refined sugar per 

lon. 

" append here a kind which I make at my premises, and not con- 
venient to make there, because of the very short time I had to stay 
on account of the need of my presence at my own vintage, viz: 

6. Purest Scuppernong, $6 per gallon. One variety of this kind 
is made with a third of Seuppernong brandy, and another with Seup- 
pernong syrup. 

The brandy is from distillation of Scuppernong juice soured. And 
the syrup is from the sweet juice reduced by boiling. Twenty per 
cent. or more off the price per gallon when sold by barrel or cask. 
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A most respectable lawyer, Joseph 8. Cannon, Esq., of Hertford, 
Perquimans county, wrote to me, and | operated in wine-making 
with his brother, Mr. James J. Cannon, upper part of Chowan 
county, near the river of that name, (Post-Office, “ Ballard’s Bridge.”) 
I add here, that Mr. Cannon bought in most of his grapes, or about 
100 bushels, ere I left, and expected 100 more, engaged to complete 
his vintage. 

A number of smal) Scuppernong vineyards are scattered through 
different regions of the lower part of North Carolina. The owners 
sell a part of their grapes, and a part they convert into wine. Cart- 
loads of grapes, I learn, were carried from Mr. Cannon’s neighbor- 
hood to Norfolk, (60 miles distant,) and some, bought there, were 
shipped to Baltimore, and elsewhere. So great is the quantity sold 
at Norfolk, from the adjoining country, that often there are 30 cart- 
loads a day there, I was told, in vintage time. So much appreciated 
is this grape for table fruit, preserving and kindred purposes, that all 
taken found a ready market. I sell quantities sent for to my vine- 
yard, from various distances, at 50 cents to 30 cents per gallon, ac- 
cording to time of the vintage, or pains in gathering, and quantity 
taken at a time; but the price at Norfolk, I learned, was much lower 
—or sometimes two dollars a bushel. And so esteemed are the 
Scuppernong grapes here, that for the time of ripening, or about two 
months, the berries ripening in succession, most guests pay an en- 
trance fee into the vineyard of a quarter of a dollar each, and on pic- 
nic days, sometimes a hundred at a time, prefer this to all other 
grapes. A gentleman near Warrenton, 20 miles west, from a 
small Scuppernong vineyard, made, clear, last vintage, a hundred 
dollars, by selling grapes in that town. Seeing, then, the superior 
excellence of this grape in every way (except in quantity, not guali- 
ty, of saccharine and alcoholic properties,) it is no marvel that its cul- 
ture is rapidly extending over all the South,—hundreds of the rooted 
vines annually sell at from 20 to 25 dollars per hundred. _I distri- 
bute them to distant places South, from my nursery, and good Scup- 
pernong wine is increasing in reputation and circulation every year. 
And as to Southern and Western vineyards : “Zphraim need not envy 
Judah, nor Judah Ephraim.” But let all work on harmoniously, to 
free our country from so many annual millions of foreign dependence 
for wines, not so good as may be made in our midst by intelligence 
and skill. Throughout the South, by putting one-third spirits to 
any sort of yrape-juice, (but especially the Scuppernong, according to 
Mr. Longworth’s advice,) an excellent wine may be made, worth a 
dollar a gallon. And, in the West, or North, by, the same help, or 
even without any artificial aid to the juice, in some cases, or with 
some kinds of grapes, a wine may be ‘made of equal excellence and 
value. And as to any wines superior, or of higher price, because of 
more cost and trouble, why that is a matter of taste and choice. 


Bringiervitie, Harirax County, N. Carona, 
December 24th, 1851. 
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ART. I1.—PENNSYLVANIA* 


ITS EARLY HISTORY, AND PROGRESS IN POPULATION, COMMERCE, TRADE, 
MANUFACTURES, AGRICULTURE, EDUCATION, &e. 


Iy previous numbers of the Review our sketches of the states of 
the Union have been confined to those of the South and West. We 
now turn to the North, with the design of continuing these sketches, 
until we have passed over the entire Union of thirty-one states. We 
commence with Pennsylvania, as being the first great state that pre- 
sents itself on crossing the line of Mason and Dixon, the artificial 
boundary which separates the northern from the southern states. 

Pennsylvania is the only state in the Union which bears, and 
transmits to future ages, the name of a private individual. It is 
known that the natural modesty of William Penn earnestly declined 
the honor of having his name latinized into that of a great American 
province; but Charles II., of England, insisted upon Pennsylvania, 
as being the most beautiful and appropriate name that could then be 
devised. It must be admitted, however, that the territory in question 
has now lost much of the sylvan character that it must have pos- 
sessed in the days of Charles II]. However great Penn’s obligations 
may have been to the “ merry monarch,” for the honor conveyed in 
the name Pennsylvania, it is quite certain, that the soil of the 
territory ceded to Penn, by Charles II, was far from being a gift. 

William Penn inherited from his father, Admiral Penn, who 
acquired some distinction as commander of the English fleet at the 
conquest of Jamaica, and in the subsequent war with the Dutch, a 
large fortune, to which he added remarkable abilities, both natural 
and acquired. His education, however, was somewhat irregular, 
owing to circumstances resulting from his stubborn inflexibility of 
purpose in all things, and particularly in regard to his religious 
principles. While a student at Oxford he imbibed the principles of 
the Quakers, and he is said to have been expelled from the University 
“ because he would persist in pulling from the backs of his fellow 
students those popish and unnecessary badges, their gowns.” 

Among other things which Penn inherited from his father—and 
this was, in the end, his greatest inheritance—was a claim against the 
government, of £16,000, of which the Admiral had been plundered 
at the shutting up of the Exchequer. This claim, for which there 
was little hope of ever getting anything, (as Charles II. was notori- 
ously extravagant, profligate, always in want of money, and, like 
all such men and monarchs, slow in paying debts,) was the real cause 
of Penn’s coming to America, cok the reiterated persecutions and 
imprisonments to which his peculiar religious notions exposed him, 





* The series which we have been publishing of the states of the Union, already includes 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Texa: 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, Missouri, etc. We shall continue with the others, a 
ae the census of 1850 is published, incorporate its material under the appropriate 
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may have had some influence. Penn, as a last chance of getting 
anything for his claim, proposed to accept a grant of American ter- 
ritory, which was at that time very abundant, and not particularly 
valuable. To obtain, however, even such a liquidation of the claim 
as this, required some tact and exertion. 

Penn was fortunate in having the support of the Duke of York, 
who had always been the particular friend of the late Admiral, his 
father, and who was always an admirer of the principles of non- 
resistance, though not the quakerism, of the son. William Penn 
himself, though mild, gentle, and anti-bellicose, was far from unskilful, 
as his biographers tell us, in the arts of a courtier, which he practiced, 
in the present case, with double energy and effect in his guise of drab- 
colored Quaker plainness. After the usual vexations and delays of 
all suitors for government favor or justice, he finally succeeded, and 
on the 4th of March, 1681, in the thirty-seventh year of his age, was 
constituted, by a royal charter, “sovereign of a great American 
province called Pennsylvania.” The charter created him “ true and 
absolute lord” of Pennsylvania, with property in the soil, and ample 
powers of government, with the exception, that “the advice and 
consent of the freemen of the province” were necessary to the enact- 
ment of laws. There were also some other exceptions which were 
common to all, or to the most of the other provinces. 

At the time of Penn’s receiving his charter there were already 
within the limits of Pennsylvania quite a number of settlements. 
At the mouth of the Schuylkill dwelt a large number of Swedes and 
Dutch, and the English had settled along the west bank of the 
Delaware, under grants from the Governors of New-York. 

Pennsylvania was colonized by the Swedes nearly forty years 
before William Penn received his grant of the territory from Charles 
Il. As early as 1643, the Swedes had erected a fort on the island of 
Tinicum, in the Delaware river, a few miles below Philadelphia ; 
and this island also was chosen by their governor, John Printz, as the 
place of his residence. The first Swedish settlement in America was 
that formed by the colony sent out by Gustavus Adolphus, king of 
Sweden, in 1638, on Christiana Creek, near Wilmington. From this 
place, in order to preserve their ascendency over the Dutch, who 
were jealous of them, and who looked upon them as intruders, they 
had extended their settlements in various directions, until finally the 
whole territory occupied by them extended from Cape Henlopen to 
the falls of the Delaware, opposite Trenton, and to this tract of 
country they gave the name of New Sweden. 

The first work of Penn was to conciliate the Swedes. Accordingly 
he commenced by sending among them the royal proclamation, an- 
nouncing the recent grant to him, along with a proclamation of his 
own, in which he assured his new subjects that they should “live 
free under laws of their own making.” Penn’s object in coming to 
America was not gain or power altogether, for his ambition did not 
stop at such objects. He had a higher and nobler aim—that of 
opening an asylum in the New World, where those deprived of civil 
and religious liberty in the Old might find a peaceful home. 
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To induce emigration, he published a flattering account of the pro- 
vince, and offered to sell lands to settlers at the rate of one hundred 
acres for $10.* Three ships filled with emigrants, mostly Quakers, 
left England for America the same year in which the charter was 
granted, 168]. The first vessel took out William Markham, as 
agent, proprietor, and deputy-governor. Only one of these vessels 
arrived safe, one having been blown off to the West Indies, and 
another was frozen up in the Delaware. Markham carried out with 
himself three commissioners, together with a plan of a city which 
Penn proposed to build, and a letter of friendship from Penn to the 
Indians, whom he addressed as “ brethren.” 

In the following year, 1682, Penn drew up what he called a 
“ Frame of Government” and a code of laws, which were to be sub- 
mitted to the colonists for their approval. His “ Frame of Govern- 
ment” Penn pronounced “ extraordinary,” because of the “ matter of 
liberty and privilege” which it contained; and because, he further 
states, of its leaving to himself and his successors “ no power of doing 
mischief—that the will of one man may not hinder the good of the 
whole country.” By this “frame” or constitution of Penn, the exe- 
cutive authority and the proposal of all laws were to be vested in a 
council of 72 persons, elected by freemen for three years, and one- 
third of them to go out of office annually. The proprietary or his 
deputy was to preside over this council, and have atriple vote. All 
laws passed by this council were to be submitted to an assembly of 
from 200 to 500 members, chosen by the people. At first the entire 
body of freemen composed this assembly. 

Penn also obtained from the Duke of York, who claimed some 
territories on the west bank of the Delaware, a quit-claim to Pennsyl- 
vania, and a grant of a circle of territory of 12 miles around New- 
castle, together with all the territory now embraced in the State of 
Delaware. Having made these arrangements, he set sail from Eng- 
land in September, 1682, with 100 emigrants. Twenty-three other 
ships followed him in the same year, and all arrived safely. Penn 
landed at Newcastle with only seventy of his emigrants, 30 having 
died of small-pox on the passage. The number of people then in 
Pennsylvania was between two and three thousand—all, as Penn 
says, “a plain, stout, industrious people,” and the land abounding in 
all that “ an Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, would be well contented 
with.” The first business of Penn after his arrival was to call 
together the members of the First Assembly of the province. In- 
stead of an attendance of the entire body of the freemen of the dif- 
ferent counties, as Penn’s “ Frame of Government” proposed, there 
came only 72 delegates from the people of the entire province, bear- 
ing a petition to Penn that a“ might be considered as constituting 
both council and assembly. e reasons assigned for this entire dis- 
regard of the “Frame of Government” were “the fewness of the 





* The lands were, however, subject to a perpetual quit-rent of about 2} mills on each 
acre; and the purchasers were also to hold in a city to be laid out. 
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people, their inability in estate, and unskilfulness in matters of 
vernment.” Penn, therefore, to meet these difficulties, remodeled 

s “ Frame df Government,” so that the assembly was to consist of 
36 members only ; and the council, of three members from each county ; 
also he himself, or his deputy, when presiding, was no longer 
restricted to a triple vote, as before. 

Several enactments were made, One naturalized the Dutch and 
Swedish settlers; another made every freeholder and tax-payer a free- 
man, with the right of voting and holding office; “faith in Christ,” 
though, was an indispensable qualification. Toleration was extended 
to all who believed in the existence of God, whom they were allowed 
to worship after their own manner, except that none were allowed to 
labor on the Sabbath. This promised toleration, however, was not 
extended to the Roman Catholics, at least in the early days of the 
colony.* 

The offences expressly prohibited and severely punished, were, 
“drinking healths, prizes, stage-plays, cards, dice, May-games, 
masques, revels.” The crimiual code was mild, murder being the 
only crime punishable with death. County courts were established 
for the administration of justice, with trial by jury. The right of pri- 
mogeniture was only partially abrogated, the oldest son being allow- 
ed, as in New-England, a double share of all his father’s lands. 

All the laws regarding property, crimes, and the rights of citizens, 
comprised a code, called the “ Great Law :” and there was a special 
provision, that the substance of all the laws should be taught in all 
the schools—an idea that it would be well to adopt at the present 
day. A knowledge of the laws of our own country is indispensable, 
and in all of our schools a correct idea of the substance of them 
might, and ought to be imparted to the pupils. The idea that a pu- 
pil cannot learn anything about laws except in a law-school, is only 
ridiculous. Pupils are often inquisitive regarding the law on various 
subjects, and they are generally put off, by being told that when they 
are a little older they can study law. William Penn’s idea of this 
matter, in 1682, was the correct one, and we would like to see it 
adopted at the present day. It would be a most salutary reform in 
our schools if William Penn’s idea could be adopted. 

After thus establishing the government and laws of the province, 
Penn hastened to Newcastle to confer with Lord Baltimore regard- 
ing the southern boundary of Pennsylvania. Baltimore’s charter ex- 
tended to the 40th degree of north latitude, while that of Penn fixed, 
as the southern boundary of Pennsylvania, a line running due west 
from a point on the Delaware, 12 miles above Newcastle, which 
point was supposed to be about the 40th parallel. Astronomical 
observations taken by the two parties proved that the 40th parallel 
crossed the Delaware above the junction of the Schuylkill, thus ren- 
dering the two charters irreconcilable. The dispute between Penn 


- and Baltimore resulted in a downright quarrel, which was not settled 





* See Hildreth’s Hist. of U, S., p. 68. 
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during the lifetime of either party. Penn’s great desire was to acquire 
for Pennsylvania a portion of Chesapeake bay. 

Soon a his visit to Lord Baltimore, at Neweastle, Penn held 
his famous interview with the Indians, under the great elm of Shaka- 
maxon, commemorated by the pencil of West. Phe spot is now the 
site of Kensington, one of the suburbs of Philadelphia Here the 
Chiefs of the Delawares, with their armed warriors, met Penn and 
his unarmed associates, the latter all clad in the simple Quaker garb, 
which the simple Indians regarded as the habiliments of peace. 
Penn gave them the stipulated price for their lands, and established 
with them peace and friendship. 

A few months after, in 1683, Penn purchased of the Swedes a 
tract of land at the confluence of the Delaware and Schuylkill, disre- 
garding entirely the pretensions of Lord Baltimore, and immediately 
erat: to lay out the city of Philadelphia. New settlers from 

gland soon arrived, and at the end of the year 82 houses were 
erected. Many of the first settlers at Philadelphia dwelt in caves 
dug in the banks of the Delaware, until houses could be built. 

During the year 1683, Penn convoked the Assembly of the pro- 
vince of Philadelphia. It provided for a revenue of £2,000, for the 
expenses of the government in part, to be raised by a tax on spirits. 
It also established an orphan’s court, and appointed three officers in 
each county, called “peacemakers,” to settle disputes and prevent 
law suits. He caused a large mansion-house to be erected for his re- 
sidence, on the banks of the Delaware, opposite Burlington, some 20 
miles above Philadelphia. 

In August, 1684, Penn left for England, appointing five commis- 
sioners of the provincial council as a provincial court, with Nicholas 
Moore for chief-justice. This was the supreme court of law. The exe- 
cutive administration was committed to the council, of which Thomas 
Lloyd was appointed president. At Penn’s departure, the pro- 
vince contained 20 settled townships, and 7,000 inhabitants, of which 
2,000 were in the city of Philadelphia. English quaker emigrants, 
and also some Dutch and German quakers, converts made by Penn 
and Barclay on the continent, continued to arrive. It was by a party 
of German quakers that Germantown was settled. 

During Penn’s absence in England, violent dissensions arose be- 
tween the council and the assembly; the latter, contrary to the 
“ Frame ofGovernment,” assumed the right of suggesting laws, a right 
expressly given to the governor and council alone. The assembly 
strove constantly to enlarge its powers, and resorted to the most vio- 
lent measures. Moore, the chief-justice, and also a member of the 
assembly, was expelled from it for opposing its usurpations, and im- 
peached for arbitrary conduct in office; and his secretary also was 
imprisoned for refusing to give up the records. To put an end to 
these difficulties, Penn intrusted the executive authority to five com- 
missioners, of whom Moore and Lloyd were two, the latter being 
the president. Lloyd, it seems, sowed dissensions among the colo- 
nists, and got them to believe that Penn had enriched himself at their 
expense. Penn denied the charge, and complained of the conduct 
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- of the assembly and of Lloyd, who finally resigned his office. Penn 
then appointed John Blackwell as lieutenant-governor of the province, 
with all the executive authority. Blackwell was very unpopular, 
and a year of violent discords followed. To restore peace, Penn 
placed the executive authority in the hands of the council again. (Feb- 
ruary, 1790.) 

In 1687, a printing-press, the third in America, was set up at Phi- 
ladelphia. In 1689, Penn established a public high-school, with a 
charter. In the same year, James II., Penn’s great patron and firm 
friend, was driven from his throne ; and Penn was twice arrested, in 
England, on a charge of treasonable correspondence with the fugitive 
king, but was discharged for want of proof. He now again began to 
think of returning to America, and of building a new city on the 
banks of the Susquehanna. 

In 1691, Penn was again accused, and compelled to keep himself 
concealed. In 1692, his provincial government was taken from him, 
and transferred to Governor Fletcher, of New-York, who, in 1693, 
united Pennsylvania and Delaware, and extended his authority over 
both. In 1694, the suspicions against Penn being removed, Penn- 
sylvania was restored to him, with all his rights. The chief instiga- 
tor of the movements against Penn, which led to the depriving him 
of his provincial government, was one George Keith, a Scotch Quaker, 
who renounced his Quakerism, embraced the Church of England, and 
commenced a violent opposition against his former Quaker friends. 
Besides declaring Quakerism inconsistent with the exercise of political 
authority, he also preached abolition doctrines in the streets of Phi- 
ladelphia, declaring that negro slavery was inconsistent with the 

rinciples of good government. Bradford, the only printer then in 

ennsylvania, was called to an account for giving countenance to the 
movements of Keith; and to escape further difficulties, after obtain- 
ing his discharge, he removed his press and types to New-York city— 
the first printing-press there erected. Keith went to England soon 
after, (1692,) and by his representations induced the Privy Council to 
deprive Penn of his government. 

Penn arrived a second time in America on the 10th of De- 
cember, 1699, and found the colony in a state of disorder. The peo- 
ple were dissatisfied, and demanded further privileges. Philadelphia 
was then suffering greatly from the ravages of yellow fever. The 
province he found, however, greatly improved. Penn granted a new 
“ Frame of Government” to the people, conferring on them greater 
powers, ‘The council was abolished, and the power of legislation 
vested in the governor, and an assembly chosen annually. Voters 
were required to have a freehold of fifty acres of land, or $166 worth 
of personal property. 

Nothing, however, would satisfy the people of the lower counties, 
now Delaware, but secession, or separation from Pennsylvania, 
which took place in 1703. The same governor, however, continued 
to preside over both, Delaware being separate only in legislation. 

enn, immediately after granting this last charter, returned (1701) 
to Englanu, where a project had been started by the English minis- 
32 VOL, II. 
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ters to suppress all the proprietary governments in America. It 
would be interesting to pursue the career of Penn in England ; but 
we must be brief. Penn died in England in 1718, leaving his inter- 
ests in Pennsylvania and Delaware to his sons, John, Thomas, and 
Richard Penn, who managed the provinces, principally by deputies, 
down to the time of the American Revolution, at which time the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania purchased all their claims in the province 
for about halfa million of dollars, 

At the time of the death of Penn, the population of Pennsylvania 
was increasing, from emigration, at the rate of five or six thousand 
annually. The principal product of the province was wheat, which 
was exported in considerable quantities to Spain, Portugal, and the 
West Indies, Lands then sold at $45 per hundred acres, the proprie- 
tors always reserving for themselves, out of every purchase, a tenth 
part of the best lands, under the name of manors, as their private 
property. In 1741, Philadelphia contained 12,000 inhabitants. 

Of the early commerce of Pennsylvania we know but little. The 
first trade was that carried on with the Indians in skins and furs, and 
the first product of the soil was tobacco, of which the province ex- 
ported, in 1688-9, fourteen cargoes ; but the competition of Maryland 
and Virginia caused the Pennsylvanians to abandon the cultivation 
of tobacco for that of wheat. The trade of the province was greatly 
injured by the war between England and France, continuing from 
1688 to 1697. It caused much distress and poverty in the colony, 
in which money was so scarce, that in Philadelphia, it is said, ‘‘ even 
pieces of tin and lead were current for small change.” 

From 1697 to 1776, the trade of Pennsylvania appears to have in- 
creased slowly. There was, however, in almost every year during 
this long period of seventy-nine years, a vast excess of imports over 
exports. During the wars between England, France and Spain, the 
depredations of privateers almost entirely interrupted the foreign 
trade of the province ; besides, when these depredations were absent, 
the trade suffered from heavy exactions made on all vessels entering 
the Delaware. The exports in 1697 amounted to £3,347. We com- 
pile the following table, to give some idea of the progress of the trade 
of Pennsylvania from 1697 to 1774: 


Average Exports of Average Imports of 

Pennsylvania. eRe ee 
1697 to 1707 ........... 1,477 tO 5880.5... ccce cice 2,997 to 18,529 
1707 to 1717...-.-...----- 38 to’ 5,198............- 5,881 to 22,505 
1717 to 1797 ......- .2064,057 to 19,883.... 2.22... 15,992 to 42,209 
1727 to 1737........-..7,434 to 21,919............ 29,799 to 61,513 
1737 to 1747......-.... 7,446 to 17,158.........--- 11,918 to 91,010 
SPGP OP BV OF ons. ccccese 3,832 to 38,527..........-- 75,330 to 245,644 
1757 to 1767....-....- 14,190 to 39,170..........- 168,426 to 707,998 
1767 to 1774...--.-.-... 26,111 to 69,611........... 134,881 to 728,744 


During the period of 79 years, embraced in the above table, there 
were 29 years of war between England, France and Spain, together 
with an almost constant warfare carried on with the fndians of the 
western frontiers, which also embarrassed trade. From 1776 to 
1783, Pennsylvania had but little or no foreign trade, It was then, 
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however, not idle. Its citizens were among the foremost in the fia 
rious struggle for independence, aiding it by their example, thei 
money, and their personal services, , 

The first bank established in the United States was the Bank of 
Pennsylvania, opened at Philadelphia on the 17th of July, 1780, with 
a capital of £300,000—its special object being to supply the Ameri- 
can army with provisions. This bank continued until the Bank of 
North America went into operation in 1782, which latter continued 
until the United States Bank commenced operations in 1791. Paper 
money, however, was first manufactured in Pennsylvania, in the 
year 1722, under Governor Keith. A “ paper money loan system” 
was invented by him, and Joan offices were established in every 
county. Bills to the amount of $150,000 were issued in 1723. In 
1730, the money was found to be so much depreciated, that further 
issues were suspended. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, in 1783, the trade of the 
colonies revived. Commercial relations were entered into with most 
of the European nations, and the resources of the country began a 
rapid development. The wars commenced by France, in 1792, with 
the other European powers, and which were continued till the abdi- 
cation of Napoleon, in 1814, affected our commerce considerably. 
Our foreign trade flourished beyond all precedent, and large fortunes 
were um by hundreds of our citizens, in consequence. Pennsy]l- 
vania shared largely in this prosperity. Large importations were 
made from China and India into Philadelphia for re-exportation to 
Euro markets. Our ships enjoyed the carrying trade of the 
work The population of Philadelphia in 1790 was 42,000. 

The following table shows the progress of the foreign trade of 
Pennsylvania, from 1791 to 1850 :— 


Exports. 
1791....$3,436,093.... 
1792.... 3,820,662... 
1793.... 6,958,836.... 
1794.... 6,643,092.... 
1795....11,518,260.... 
1796....17,513,866.... 
1797 ....11,446,291.... 
1798.... 8,915,463.... 
1799 ....12,431,967.... 
1800....11,949,679.... 
1801....17,438,193.... 
1802....12,677,475.... 
1803.... 7,525,710.... 
1804....11,030,157.... 
1805....13,762.252.... 
1806. ...17,574,712.... 
1807 ....16,864,744.... 
1808.... 4,013,330... 
1809.... 9,049,241.... 
1810. ...10,993,398.... 
1811.... 9,560,117.... 
1812.... 5,973,750.... 
1813.... 3,577,117.... 
1814..00 eeccocesece . 
1815.... 4,593,919.... 
1816. ... 7,196,246.... 
1817-+++ 8,735,592... 
1818-+++ 8,759,402-++« 
1819.... 6,293,788... 


Exports, Imports. 
1820.... 5,743,549.... — 
1821.... 7,391,767+++- 8,158,922 
1822.... 9,047,802.... 11,874,170 
1823-+++ 9,617,192.... 13,696,770 
1824--+-- 9,364,893-+.- 11,865.531 
1825 «++11,269,981--.. 15,041,797 
1826.... 8,331,722.... 13,551,779 
1827.... 7,575,833.... 11,212,935 
1828.... 6,051,480.... 12,884,408 
1829.... 4,089,935.... 10,100,152 
1830-+++ 4,291,793-+++ 8,702,322 
1831.... 5,513,713.... 12,124,083 
1832.... 3,516,066.... 10,678,358 
1833.... 4,078,951.... 10,451,250 
1834.... 3,989,746--+-- 10,479,268 
1835.... 3,739,275.... 12,389,937 
1836.... 3,971,555.... 15,068,233 
1837.... 3,841,599.... 11,680,111 
1838.... 3,477,151.... 9,360,371 
1839.... 5,299,415.... 15,050,715 
1840.... 6820,145.... 8,464,882 + 
1841.... 5,152,501.... 10,346,698 
1842... 3,776,727--++ 7,385,858 
1843... : 2,071,945--++ 2,760,630 
1844.... 3,535,256...- 7,219,267 
1845-+-+ 3,574,363.... 8,159,227 
1850.... 4,501,606.... 12,066,154 
1851.2... [Not yet published, ] 
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We shall continue this paper under the heads of population, min- 
eral resources, manufactures, commerce, internal improvements, 
banks, finances, judiciary, schools and colleges, &ec., bringing each 
down to the present time. 

Population.—The following table will show the progressive move- 
ment of the population of Pennsylvania, from 1790 to 1850 :— 





Date of Census. Total Population. -——Decennial increase. ———, 
ovcccecescosee 434,373. cc ceenewene ce ecw eee es 
eeccccescccees 602,365. ...-......--167,992..........38°6 per cent. 

cosccccet 810,091. ....02-222--207,726......---2344 “ 
oe ecces 1,049,458...... « - 239,367 .. 2000000 00'S - 
dwéwees 1,348,233...... - -298,775.......-..28°4 « 
1BWD . coves ocses 1,724,033... 2.2.06 6 BEB BO ccccovcss 27°8 * 
1850... ce scccccces 2,314,897 .ccccces cose 590,864... 222 cece 34°2 ne 


The following is the population of the principal cities of Penn- 
sylvania, for 1850: 


Philadelpbia,.............. -408,815 Pittsburg,..........-. Godendedes 50,519 
GRR cdbicceccccccecesas 15,748 Alleghany,.....2...--secececee: 21,262 
DEINOE, chs coccncdscesas 12,369 


We omit all places whose population is less than 10,000. The 
area of Pennsylvania, in square miles, is 46,000, giving a populatio 
of 50.25 to the square mile. 

Mineral Resources—The mineral wealth of Pennsylvania is very 
reat, consisting of an inexhaustible supply of coal, iron and salt. 
ts immense coal regions form its most interesting and important 
mineral feature. Bituminous coal, of an excellent quality, is found 
almost everywhere in the state, west of the Alleghany mountains, 
and in the south part of the state, east of the mountains. The 
anthracite coal region, with some few exceptions, is bounded on 
the north-west by the north branch of the Susquehanna, extending in 
a north-east direction over 60 miles, and divided into the southern, 
middle and northern coal-fields. The great deposits of anthracite 
coal, in Pennsylvania, have an area of about 975 square miles, or 
624,000 acres. The deposits in some places are from 50 to 60 feet 
thick. ‘The southern anthracite coal-basin of Pennsylvania is 60 miles 
long by two broad, with an aggregate thickness of 100 feet. Indeed, 30 
out of the 54 counties of the state, are in whole, or in part, based 
upon coal. The thickest coal deposits in England are only 30 feet 
thick.* The bituminous coal region of Pennsylvania has an area of 
21,000 square miles, or 13,440,000 acres. 

The coal mines of Pennsylvania are a source of inexhaustible 
wealth. They are more valuable than the gold mines of California ; 
and if Pennsylvania had nothing else, her coal mines alone would 
make her rich. The working of these mines may be dated from 
1820. The quantity dug and sent to market since that time amounts 
to 28,998,286 tons. The progress made in the working of these 
mines is shown by the following statement: There were dug, 


e SA dihisvcticcaddsléc s+ ssoteepeetes 365 tons. 
ee 34,896 “ 
Oey 6 nceds bdetsecdeles tecbas +ccanes 174,734 “ 
oe en eee ee 575,102 “ 
wee ee ER el Sr San A 867,045 « 
GE adit abena imniencatetuieac auteary 2.002.877 “ 
of pt SE ko dee aie ke 3,371,255 “ 





* Hitchcock’s Geology, p. 62: 
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The business may be considered as still in its infancy. What will 
be the demand for coal from those mines, in 20 years from this time, 
when it is probable that there will be at least 20 steam vessels con- 
suming coal to one now? Last year, the coal taken from the mines 
of Pennsylvania was sold for $16,000,000. 

Next to coal stands iron among the mineral products of Pennsy]- 
vania. Pennsylvania now produces as much iron as did the whole 
of Great Britain, in 1820, and during the last ten years the quantity 
of Pennsylvania iron has doubled. Pennsylvania now produces as 


_ much iron as France; more than Russia and Sweden united, and 


more than all Germany.* To have some idea of the abundance of 
iron in Pennsylvania, we have only to consider the fact that, of the 62 
counties of that state, 45 contain iron works, and the remaining 17 
abound in iron and coal. It is estimated that Pennsylvania makes 
one-half of all the iron produced in the United States. The total 
number of iron works of all kinds in the state is 504; the capital 
invested in lands, buildings and machinery, is $20,502,076 ; the num- 
ber of men employed, 30,103, and the number of horses, 13,562. 
The fuel used by all these works cost, in 1847, $4,879,884. One 
and a-half millions of cords of wood are consumed annually by these 
works, thus clearing of timber, 37,000 acres yearly, or 48 square 
miles. It is estimated that this does not exceed one-fourth the abili- 
ty of the state to furnish wood annually for ever. 

As the subject of iron manufactures in Pennsylvania is at this 
present time a matter of much interest, the iron manufacturers of 
that state making complaint of a want of adequate protection from 
the general government, and ascribing all their failures to this cause 
alone, we give the following table, showing the number of iron 
works that have been built in the state since 1840, and the number 
that have failed since that date. It wiJl show the progress of the 
iron manufacturing business in Pennsylvania during the last 10 
years : 


Built. Failed. Built. Failed. 
1840........135........ 6 1846.......- SB .ccccves 4 
MeO Reccpecse. Biccsscpe. ™ 1847 ........ eee 24 
Bee cadeice BOaccensce’ Me 1848........ EF ncnsee oc 37 
Pee sensep se  Uansoness Te TOE .060 osc | er 41 
30665050... Bic ccc8 55 ED 1850.......- Teccseccs 22 
DOGB. osc. 00 DBsc seston oo BOSD aces ce sesccceece oe 


‘The amount of iron manufactured in Pennsylvania since 1847, is as 
follows : 


LOG hai sc cdbses thane 389,350 tons. 
§OOD i oF ko + thine chUaed 253,370 “ 
ORG antes heen cto? 198,813 “ 
POOR cdibntettanen> obthnes 150,000 


From this, it appears, that the manufacture has diminished more 
than 50 per cent. during the last three years, 

Besides iron, there is in Pennsylvania an extensive copper and lead 
formation, recently discovered near the Schuylkill River, about 20 
miles from Philadelphia. These mines have been successfully worked 





* See Memorial of Pennsylvania Iron Manufacturers to Congress, 1849. 
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during the past year. The copper ore yields 20 per cent. of pure 
copper, and the lead ore, 75 per cent. of pure lead. With the Yead 
ore, there is also found silver ore, yielding silver about $35 to the ton. 
These mines of copper, silver and lead, are very promising. 
Manufactures.—As the returns of the last v. S. census are not 
yet published in full, we cannot give a complete account of the manu- 
factures of Pennsylvania. Mr. esis. superintendent of the census, 
at en aed has furnished only a general report of the facts rela- 
ting to a few of the most important manufactures, from which we 


compile the following table, showing the present state of some of the 


more important manufactures of Pennsylvania : 


MANUFACTURES OF PENNSYLVANIA, 1850. 


Capital invested. Value of products. Hands employed. 
Cotton goods........ $4,528,925 eesceons $5,323,263 .. ..c00 7,663 
Woolen goods....-.. 3,005,064........ 5,321,866........5,726 
Pig iron.........---. 8,570,425........ 6,071,513........9,294 


Iron castings......... 3,422,924........ 5,354,881........4,783 


The principal manufacturing places of Pennsylvania are Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia. Of the first of these cities, we can give the state of 
manufactures at the present time with sufficient accuracy. There are 
in Pittsburg 13 rolling mills, employing 2,500 hands, and a capital 
of $5,000,000. These mills consume 60,000 tons of pig metal, and 

roduce bar iron and nails to the amount of $4,000,000 annually. 
ere are also thirty large foundries, and several smaller ones, em- 
ploying 2,500 hands, and a capital of $2,000,000. They consume 
20,000 tons of pig metal, and yield articles amounting to $2,000,000 an- 
nually. There are two establishments for manufacturing locks, latches, 
coffee-mills, scales, and other articles of iron, employing 500 hands, 
and a capital of $250,000. These two establishments consume 
annually 1,200tons of metal, converting it into goods worth $3,000,000. 
Pittsburg also has five large cotton factories and several smaller ones, 
employing 1,500 hands—capital, $1,500,000, and producing products, 
out of 15,000 bales of cotton annually consumed, worth $1,500,000. 
There are also eight flint-glass manufactories in Pittsburg, 
employing five hundred hands, a capital of $300,000, and pro- 
ducing, out of 150 tons of lead, and 200 tons of eer various 
articles of glassware, worth annually $400,000. ere are also seven 
peel furnaces, and 11 window-glass manufactories, employing 600 
ands, a capital of $250,000, and yielding products to the amount of 
$600,000 annually. One soda-ash manufactory employs 5 men, 
and produces, annually, 1,500 tons. One copper-smelting establish- 
ment produces, annually, 600 tons of refined copper, worth $250,000. 
One copper-rolling mill yields copper sheathing worth $150,000 an- 
nually. Five white lead factories produce, annually, with a capitai 
of $150,000, 150,000 kegs of lead, worth $200,000. There are also 
many factories of the smaller sizes of iron, and several establishments 
for the manpfacture of axes, hatchets, spring steel, steel springs, axles, 
anvils, vices, saws of all kinds, gun barrels, shovels, spades, forks, 
hoes, tacks, brads, &c., &c. 


{v 
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It is estimated that the full value of all the manufactures of Pitts- 
burg does not fall short of $50,000,000. 

Commerce.—The exports to foreign countries from Pennsylvania 
amounted, in 1850, to $4,501,606, and the imports to $12,066,154. 
In 1841, the exports amounted to $5,152,501, and the imports to 
$10,346,698. The amount of domestic produce exported in 1850, 
was $4,049,464. ; 

Internal Improvements.—Pennsylvania has 28 rail-roads, varying 
from 4 to 174 miles in length, and making, in all, a line of 918 miles. 
This does not include some that are yet incomplete. The entire cost 
of these roads was $35,401,033. 

The principal canal of Pennsylvania is the Pennsylvania Canal, the 
eastern branch of which extends from Columbia, on the Susquehanna, 
to Hollidaysburg, at the foot of the Alleghanies, a distance of 172 
miles. This branch is connected by a rail-road passing over the 
mountains, with the western branch of the canal, extending from 
Johnstown to Pittsburg, 104 miles, making the whole length of the 
canal 276 miles. A canal extends from the Pennsylvania Canal, at 
the mouth of the Juniata, to Cumberland, 39 miles, where it connects 
with the North and West Branch canals. The West Branch Canal 
extends from Northumberland, along the west of the Susquehanna 
River, 75 miles, to Farrandsville, near the bituminous coal region. 
The North Branch division extends from Northumberland, 73 miles, 
to a little above Wilkesbarre. The Delaware division of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal extends from tide-water at Bristol, 20 miles above 
Philadelphia, to Easton, at the mouth of the Lehigh, where it joins 
the navigation of the Lehigh company, extending to the coal region, 
25 miles. The Schuylkill navigation commences at the Fairmount 
Dam, near Philadelphia, and extends to Port Carbon, the heart of the 
coal region. There is also the Union Canal, which extends from the 
Schuylkill, near Reading, to Middletown, on the Susquehanna, 82 
miles. It hasa branch 23 miles long on Swatara Creek, which leads 
to the coal region. The Susquehanna, or Tidewater Canal, extends 
from Wrightsville, opposite Columbia, to Havre-de-Grace, in Mary- 
land, a distance of 45 miles, connecting the Pennsylvania Canal with 
the tide-water of Chesapeake Bay. 

Banks.—The first experiment of paper currency made in Pennsy]- 
vania was in 1722, when the province issued bills to the amount of 
£15,000. No loans were made but on land security, or plate depo- 
sited in the loan office. Borrowers were obliged to pay five per cent.; 
and the bills of the province were made a Tegal tender in all pay- 
ments, on pain of confiscating the debt, or forfeiting the commodity. 
Penalties were also imposed on al] persons who presumed to make 
any bargain or sale on cheaper terms, in case of being paid in gold 
or silver. One-eighth of the public debts thus created was to be 
aunually paid. We do not propose to give the history of banking in 
Pennsylvania, but merely to state the present condition in general 
terms of the banks of the state. Banking, like everything else, has 
progressed rapidly in Pennsylvania. It had in November, 1850, no 
less than 54 banking institutions, or one for each county in the state. 
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These 54 banks have a capital of $19,125,477, and a circulation of 
$12,072,888. The tax paid on dividends in 1850, amounted to 
$153,877, and the tax on corporation stocks to $70,008, Banking 
operations in Pennsylvania have not fluctuated much since 1842, in 
which year also the banking capital was $19,127,677. Last year, ap- 
plications were made to the legislature of Pennsylvania for an in- 
crease of capital to the amount of $4,900,000, which includes some 
new banks. 


BANKS IN PENNSYLVANIA IN JANUARY, 1852. 





Banks. Capital. Banks. Capital. 
Philadelphia. .... 15 .c.cccee $10,518,600 Lancaster ....... @ ,ccccses $955,000 
pO er DY winemide 92,220 Lebanon ..... as B-acesists 80,320 
Brownsville . .... Vishsaisape 175,000 Middletown ..... Dh eeadinihe 100,000 
Carlisle 2.20. cose D saseebse 22,500 Norristown...... Ty denies 384,000 
Chambersburg... 1 ........ 205,470 Northumberland 1 ........ 160,000 
Chester ......... RE. 155,640 Pittsburg........ &.iinsned 2,618,543 
Columbia ....... B henauess 307,300 Pottsville........ ee ee 199,120 
Danville .......-. B ccccccee 165,770 Reading .....-.. B cupusesd 300,000 
Doylestown ..... Biemswccus 60,000 Schuylkill Haven 1..,..... 100,000 
Easton.........- D ceaneds 550,000 W asbington een 
Brie .....cccccce 1 cccscces 101,890 Waynesburg .... 1 
Germantown. .... BWegtetve 152,000 Westchester .... 1 
Gettysburg ...... 1 ncaesces 123,873 W ilkesbarre 
Hanover ty yt Ee RS 36,000 Williamport .... 1 
Harrisburg ...... BSinveccce 350,000 YOsk.ccccoscecee 2 
Honesdale ...... B  cewenmee 100,000 





Total, 54 banks, with $18,966,351 capital. New-York, with less 
than one-third more of population, has 218 banks, with $58,497,345 
capital; Massachusetts, with half the population, 137 banks, and 
$43,350,000 capital. We are indebted to the Bankers’ Magazine for 
the figures. 

Finances.— According to a report made to the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, by the Auditor-General, in January, 1851, the total public 
debt of the state was then $40,677,214 68. Of this debt, all of 
which is funded but $912,570, there are $200,000 bearing 44 per 
cent. interest; $38,009,817 bearing 5 per cent.; and $2,387,396, 
bearing 6 per cent. interest. 

The productive property owned by the state is as follows: 


Stock in incorporated companies...........---. $1,907,948 
Pennsylvania rail-roads and canals...... ....-. 29,204,787 
Total prodactive property.......... $31,112,735 


The total amount of interest paid by the state annually on its 
liabilities, is about $2,204,700. 

The total receipts of the state, from al] sources and available 
means in 1850, were $5,634,338 ; and the total expenditures for the 
same year, $4,569,053. 

Some of the principal items of expenditure of the state in 1856 
were as follows: public improvements, $1,488,799 ; expenses of 
government, $272,899; common schools, $213,728; interest, 
$2,004,700; charitable institutions; $62,267 ; pensions and gratuities, 
$17,277 ; military expenses, $16,282; commissioners of sinking 
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fund, $318,864 ; penitentiaries, $19,283; damages on public works, 
$28,068. 

Some of the chief sources of income were: Tax on real and per- 
sonal estate, $1,317,821 ; canal and rail-road tolls, $1,713,848 ; tax 
on bank dividends and corporation stocks, $300,000 ; retailers’ licenses, 
$171,062 ; tavern license’, $107,427 ; auction duties, $44,898; tax 
on writs, wills, deeds, &c., $45,409; auction commissions, $18,673 ; 
tax on certain offices, $14,047; military fines, $12,952; brokers’ 
licenses, $10,228; other licenses, $21,323; collateral inherent tax, 
$102,295; loans, $270,000. 

Judiciary.—By the amended constitution now in force, all judges in 
Pennsylvania are elected by the people. The judges of the Supreme 
Court are chosen at large for a term of fifteen years ; and the judges 
of the several courts of Common Pleas and other courts of record, and 
all other judges, are elected by the electors of the districts over which 
they preside, for a term of 10 years. The associate justices of the 
Common Pleas hold office five years. All judges are liable to removal 
for lack of good behavior ; and the governor, with two-thirds of each 
branch of the legislature, can remove a judge for reasonable cause, 
short of sufficient grounds for impeachment. 

The salary of a judge of the Supreme Court is $1,600 ; that of a 
judge of the District Courts, $2,000; and of the Courts of Common 
Pleas, from $1,600 to $2,600. 

There are four District Courts, invested with the civil jurisdiction 
of the Common Pleas in all cases exceeding a certain amount. 

Schools and Colleges.—The common school system in Pennsylvania 
is complete. The following are the statistics for 1850: 


Whole number of common schools in the state........ 8,844 
Average number of months of teaching ....-...------. 5'1 
Number of teachers, male and female ...........----- 11,241 
Average wages, per month, of male teachers.......... $17 20 
* . « CN S  cccco<cas $10 15 
Number of male scholars............-.....-20- cece. 242,621 
Number of female scholars..........-.-..-..--------- 189,181 
Number learning German.............--.---+------- 11,041 
Cost of teaching each scholar, per month....--....-.-- $1 44 
Amount of school tax levied............----- .------- $795 401 
ND SRDODUTIOUEEE 6. «. cnnevccendéd esdneseasscodds $159 367 
Entire expense of schools, including instruction, 
school-houses, repairs, fuel, and contingencies. .. $926 447 
Regular annual state appropriation..........---.---- $200 000 


Colleges, high-schools and academies, in Pennsylvania, are numer- 
ous. The University of Pennsylvania was founded in Philadelphia, in 
1755. Its foundation may be said to have been laid by Dr. Franklin, 
in 1742, who about that time projected an academy and free school, 
which became presently a college, and finally the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which at present has 7 professors, but only 88 students. Its 
president is John Ludlow, D. D. Dickinson College, at Carlisle, was 
founded in 1783: it has 8 professors and 179 students; president, 
Jesse T; Peck, D.D. Jefferson College, at Canonsburg, was founded 
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in 1802: it has 8 professors and 197 students ; president, A. B. 
Brown, D.D. Washington College, at Washington, in the western 
part of the state, was founded in 1806: it has 8 professors and 189 
students; president, James Clark, D.D. Alleghany College is at 
Meadville: it was established in 1817, and has 7 professors and 106 
students; president, J. Barker, D.D. Pennsylvania College is at 
re and has 7 professors and 64 students ; founded in 1832 ; 
president, H.L.Baugher. Lafayette College, at Easton, was established 
in 1832, and has 7 professors and 82 students ; president, George 
Junkin, D.D. Marshall College, at Mercersburg, was founded in 
oe and has 6 professors and 58 students ; sreitltel J. W. Nevin, 

Pennsylvania has, we believe, but cne law-school, that of Dickin- 
son College. It has seven theological seminaries, of different Pro- 
testant denominations : it has four medical schools, all in Philadelphia. 
The oldest of these is the Medical Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the oldest medical school in America. It was founded 
by the efforts of Drs. Shippen and Morgan, two eminent physicians 
in Philadelphia, before the Revolution. It has 7 professors and 450 
students. It graduated, since its commencement, 5,316 students. 
Jefferson Medical College, founded in 1824, has 7 professors, 514 stu- 
dents, and has 2,036 graduates. The Medical Department of Penn- 
sylvania College was founded in 1838. It has 7 professors, 176 stu- 
dents, and 73 graduates. The Philadelphia College of Medicine has 
7 professors, 75 students, and 250 graduates. 

We regret that we have not more ample statistics to offer on the 
subject of education in Pennsylvania, and on other subjects. The 
complete returns of the last U.S. census are yet unpublished. In 
1840, there were, in a population of 1,724,033 persons, 33,940 white 
persons, over 20 years of age, who could neither read nor write. The 
figures of the census of 1850, will probably show a more favorable 
result. 

Agricultural Products—Pennsylvania ranks fourth in the Union in 
respect to the extent of her improved land; New-York having 12,285- 
077 acres of improved land ; Virginia, 10,150,106; Ohio, 9,730,650 ; 
and Pennsylvania, 8,619,631 acres. Georgia ranks next. The large 
extent of mountain lands in Pennsylvania restricts very much her 
agricultural area. Some portions of the state, particularly the north- 
ern and western, are very thinly inhabited, although the lands are 
good. Pennsylvania, however, occupies no mean position in respect 
to agriculture, when comparing the value of her farming implements 
and machinery with those of other states, Those of New-York are 
estimated at $22,217,563; Pennsylvania, $14,931,093; Ohio, $12,- 
716,153 ; Louisiana, $11,326,310 ; Virginia, $7,021,658. The value 
of the live stock of Pennsylvania is $42,146,711—the state, in this 
respect, being in advance of all others, except New-York and Ohio. 
Wheat.—Pennsylvania produces more wheat than any other state of 
the Union ; its yield, in 1850, being 15,482,191 bushels. Ohio pro- 
duced 14,967,056; Virginia, 14,516,950; and New-York, 13,073,357 
bushels. Indian Corn.—Pennsylvania produced, in 1850, more than 


W 
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New-York, by about 2,000,000 bushels; but not more than one-third 
as much as Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Tennessee, and Missouri, 
the six greatest Indian corn.growing states. The amount for Penn- 
sylvania is 19,707,702 bushels. ‘obacco—Pennsylvania produced, 
in 1850, 857,619 Ibs. Wool—4,784,367 lbs. Wine—23,839 gal- 
lons. Butter—40,554,741 lbs. Cheese—2,395,279 lbs. Hay— 
1,826,265 tons. Flaxseed—48,627 bushels. Maple Sugar—2,218,- 
644 lbs. These figures are derived from the census of 1850. When 
re returns of that census are complete, we shall give the results in 
ull. 


COMMERCE OF PHILADELPHIA, 1850-1851. 


The following is an official statement of the amount and value of 
the exports from Philadelphia to foreign ports during the year end- 
ing the 30th September last : 


Flour, bris.,............. 304,812 $1,393,527 Butter, Ibs.,............-- 5,770,973 
Rye Flour, bris.......... 13341 a Cheese, Ibs.,........--.--- Tostoas ¢ $76,704 
Corn Meal, bris.......... 71,883 210,004 Potatoes, bushels......... 3,334 2,723 
Bread, bris.............. 19,179 14 Apples, bris.............. 250 736 
do, kegs.............. 1933 } 68, TUAIERDAs svenpsinncnecas 3,374 72,098 
Wheat, bushels.......... 342,221 369,326 Tobacco, leaf, hhds.,..... 621 73,152 
Corn, bushels............ 609,176 392,490 Beer, gallons............. 10,431 } 8,250 
Other Grain, bushels... .. “ 36,246 Porter and Cider, doz.,.... 3.373 
Bark, hhds,............. 5,591 129,907 Candles, Ibs..... ........ 785,02) % 138,548 
Cotton, bales. ........... 2,072 113,963 Soap, Ibs.............-.. 883,992 . 
Coal, tons.. ............ 13,827 55,802 +‘ Iron manufactures....... “pet 216,750 
Dried Fish, ewt.,......... 3,257 8,678  Drugs.........-..-....-. coc 1 
Pickled Fish, bris.,....... 1,243 5,588 Domestic pkgs........... 4,539 247,113 
Sperm Oil, gallons....... 12,989 16,486 Books................... née 4,107 
hale Oil, gallons. ...... 132,802 69,732 + Paper..................- Side 12,119 
Sperm Candles, Ibs.,..... 45,076 15,423 Paints ..._. ba idee ae 2,641 
anufactures of Wool... “ 162,036 Vinegar, gallons......... 35,460 3,676 
Tar and Pitch, bris....... 1,612 Furniture,.............. ae: 20,942 
Rosin, bris.,............. 14,040 § %5,271 ‘Tobacco, manuf. !bs., 218,166 38,142 
IR cad aswevenete 7,442 Gunpowder, Ibs"......... 97,300 13,021 
Tallow, Ibs.,.......--...- 587, 136,061 Nails, Ibs ............-.- 413,624 13,742 
Pork, bris................ 6,287 
em Wibadk dndedeercvics * 677, 436,611 
aE 3,268,090 


EXPORTS BREADSTUFYS FROM PHILADELPHIA, FROM 1831 To 1852. 


We have prepared the following table, showing the exports of 
wheat and rye flour, corn meal, wheat and corn, from this port an- 
nually, for the last twenty years : 


Wheat Flour. 
1831.....bris- 259,785  1837.....bris. 33,680  1842..... bris. 161,846  1847.....bris. 420,684 
1832......... 151,917 1838......... 69,622 1843......... 128,517 18468......... 179,507 
Diivacpine 132,622 1839......... 191,380 1844......... 196,433 1849......... 220, 
1824 J 1840....... ,T74 = 1845... --- 201,956 1850......... 83,024 
1835. 96,008 1841........ ,O0> «©=«.:18 46... . 22. 366,610 1851......... 299,466 
1836......... 67,113 
Rye Flour 
1831 bris, 8,433 1837 bris. 17,276 1842..... bris. 22,530 1847..... bris. 20,407 
Ti éinene< 3, Re 14211 1843......... WE, ccbiivece ¥ 
SBBB. .. ...0ns (939  1839.... 24, REDS 21,904 1849... 26, 
1834 ‘ EPS 36,471 1845......... 17,098 1850......... 25, 
oa. Cee? 21,0388 1841......... 26,866 1846......... 19,730 1851......... 10,505 
¥ , Corn Meal. 
1831 bris. 45,432 1837 bris. 63,803 1842.....bris. 97,884 1847.....bris. a 
Wie cccssco ‘ a 64,002. 1843......... i 1848........- 140,014 
Bbhiss w0.d6 51,903 1839 -. 73,800 1844......... 101,356 1849......... 91,319 
| Eee 50,018 1840 486 1845... 115,101 1850........- J 
SE ca dben ¥ ib ecaucesés 108,822 1846......... 144,857 1851 
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Wheat, 

1831....bush. 61,282 1840....bush.280,047 1844....bush. 23,375 1848 207, 

adiecalséa 2, 1841 1845......... 86,089  1849......... 177,312 
1635. ........ 2,903 : 1846 ......... 245,136 1850 .«-. 205,670 
1839......... * $7,831 1843......... 32,235 1847......... 538 «1851......... 
1831....bush. 42,293 ...-bush. 83,772  1847...bush. 1,102,210 
1832......... 48,859 bdecc ccs EE  Baaccckoas 817,150 
1833......... 1844. . 110,068  1849......... 906,823 
1834......... 31,526 129,256  1850......... 602,680 
As 25,457 1841......... 80,266 1846......... ,820 e5l......... 554,545 
) 19,117 


ANNUAL ARRIVALS AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The following table shows the number of vessels which arrived at 
this port annually from 1835 to 1851 inclusive, It will be seen that 
the increase has been very rapid of late years : 


Years. Foreign. Coastwise. Total. Years. Foreign. Coastwise. Total. 
MORE, n5020<n0% a 3573. ..... 1844.......... 472. .....-. TIT... +0 8189 
1836 Gna «cs.ckee _ were Ee ae ESS COU 416 
Sees eee MWS . cece 8185 1846.......... _ Ee 6018...... 6477 
Sine <sctdall a 10,860...... + ee 18,069...... 18,726 
1839.......... Bi scéacees 13,188 ....20 11,709 1848.......... i c<sees ee <nasue 24, 
Sac cued: ETS: 9706...... 10,168 1849.......... 585....... 24,594...... 25,169 
Sib ncc dh anion eae 9246...... a 518....... 27,035...... 

1842 SS 7973...... a  Eibabesscesge 576. ..,... ,484...... 27,060 
ee 6 7659...... 8031 





ART. IV.—RAIL-ROAD PROSPECTS AND PROGRESS. 


POSITION OF TENNESSEE IN REFERENCE TO RAIL-ROADS——DUTY OF THE 
STATE IN CONSTRUCTING ROADS-——THEIR INFLUENCE, SOCIALLY, INDUS- 
TRIALLY AND POLITICALLY——-WHAT THE SOUTH SHOULD DO TO REGAIN 
OR RETAIN POWER-——-GROWTH OF THE RAIL-ROAD SYSTEM, ETC., ETC. 


{Having at last a little spare time, we have written out from our notes the 
speech delivered by us in October last in the legislative halls at Nashville. A 
copy of it was requested for publication, and we comply with the request in 
this manner, that the kindness of gentlemen may not be rewarded by a pecuniary 
tax. Our readers will receive it as an equivalent for the article we are bound to 
contribute to each number of the magazine, and which we chance not to have the 
time to write. The speech was delivered asa member, and in behalf of the 
South-western Convention committee, ]—Epttor. 


Fe.iow-Cirizens or Tennessee :—In the history of our country, 
the star of empire has been westward. Population, wealth, refine- 
ment, intelligence, have all been sweeping into the great Western 
Valley. The crowning achievements of them all, the telegraph and 
the rail-road, twin sisters, are now ready, and waiting to perform 
their glorious mission in elevating and perfecting our civilization and 
our progress. 

I stand upon the soil of Tennessee, and, for the first time, in its 
proud capital. Tennessee, the first growth of western ‘ig 08 
Tennessee, where sleep two presidents of this republic, the man of 
iron will, who throttled the British lion, and he whose career of fame 
and honor has just now ended in the gloom of death !—a state with a 
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million of inhabitants,—with inexhaustible agricultural, mineral and 
manufacturing resources in embryo or in development,—with public 
credit entirely unimpaired, and with none of the trammels of public 
debt. 

Gentlemen, should Tennessee sleep in this age of progress? In 
her central situation, with her wealth and her resources, and a coun- 
try as favored as any upon which the light of God’s sun has ever 
shone—should Tennessee sleep, and let the star of westward progress 
Re over her, leaving her upon the horizon rather than in the zenith ? 

think I see it and hear it in everything around me—unever, never ! 
You are prepared, then, to act, gentlemen—the South demands it 
from you ; the Southwest, in whose councils you are destined to lead. 
The eyes of all the states are upon your legislature, which is now in 
session, and which I am informed, and which I in part know, is one 
of the most enlightened and liberal that has ever met in your capital. 
All their public works are striking for your state to radiate through 
it and to project to the North, the East, the South and the West, 
making Nashville, indeed, a queen city—a depot of travel and of 
freights for the great lakes and the gulf of Mexico—for the Atlantic 
seaboard and the mighty Northwest. 

Gentlemen, the spirit of improvement and progress which has de- 


‘scended upon you, is sweeping down the valley of the Mississippi, 


and producing its wonderful results in all of the states to the 
southward of your limits. It is for you, legislators, the first to sit 
during this excitement of the public mind, to lead the way and direct 
the spirit of the times to immediate and practical results. Indicate 
your course of policy, and let it be a broad and a liberal one, some- 
thing worthy of a great state like Tennessee ; and believe me, when 
I say it, that Mississippi and Louisiana will unite upon the same 
platform of improvement with you, and that Alabama, and Arkansas, 
and Texas, will respond to the extent of their means and capacities. 
These states are but in the infancy of progress and improvement, and 
are now looking to you to pave the way for a system which hence- 
forward shall emphatically be known as the South-western system. 
With your resolutions and acts in their hands, the friends of improve- 
ment may walk boldly, and I believe triumphantly, into the legisla- 
tures of Mississippi and Louisiana, which are soon to be in session. 

Gentlemen, with all your wonderful resources, you are, perhaps, 
worse off than any state in the Union with regard to a market. You 
are shut in by mountains on the one side, and on the other shut of 
from the Mississippi by little streams which you call “rivers,” 
which drag their slow length along, and approximate to John Ran- 
dolph’s account of the Ohio, a river which, when it is not locked up 
in ice, has run dry of water. How can such a state work out a high 
destiny? If we must be dependent upon her slow coaches, though 
they run upon turnpikes, her beautiful Nashville might as well be a 
Timbuctoo, for what‘the rest of the world would know of it. God may 
have given you coal and iron sufficient to work the spindles and 
navies of the world ; but they will sleep in your everlasting hills 
until the trumpet of Gabriel shall sound, unless you can do some- 
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thing better than build turnpikes. You may have granaries suffi- 
ciently stocked to feed mankind, but mankind will starve and perish 
before a bushel ot grain can reach them, 

I honor the spirit which has given to your state, in her turnpikes, 
the very best common roads in the world, Honor to Tennessee for 
her liberal state and individual contributions. These turnpikes were 
a great march in advance, and are but the pioneers of other improve- 
ments. They are a re te progress ; though like the hand-loom and 
the flat-boat, and the old-fashioned spinning-wheel, they have become ob- 
solete. For you to rest upon your turnpikes, and go no further, would 
be as reasonable as the act of the old hand-loom weavers who con- 
spired against steam, or the scribes and copyists who rebelled against 
the printing press, as an invention of the devil and Dr. Faustus. 

You have about 1,000 miles of turnpike, which have cost on an 
average $3,000 per mile, or $3,000,000. These are now paying but 
small money dividends. The reason is, that turnpikes are very costly 
modes of communication, and will invite no other trade than that 
which of necessity belongs to them. Charles Ellet, Esq., of the Vir- 
ginia Public Works, estimates the freights on turnpikes to cost 15 
and 20 cents per ton per mile ; whilst on rail-roads they are but 24 
cents, and canals, 1} cents. Yet, gentlemen, these money dividends 
are but a small consideration. I am told by intelligent gentlemen 
along the route of your turnpikes, that land has appreciated in value 
from $2 to $10 per acre. If this be the case, the roads haye more 
than paid for themselves. Take a road of 100 miles, and suppose a 
cost of $5000 per mile $500,000, and suppose land on each side for 
five miles back to be raised.in value only 70 cents an acre, you have 
the whole of the investment! I defy the proof that the average ad- 
vancement has not reached this figure. If, then, with this imperfect 
and now almost obsolete mode of communication, so much has been 
added to the value of your landed property, how much may you ex- 
pect from that physically perfect mode which is called a rail-road, 
and which can carry off the surplus of your lands at one-fifth the 
present cost of doing it, as well as increase the demand for this 


surplus. 

Do you ask how it is that a rail-road or a canal raises the price of 
land? The case is simple. I will take for illustration that of a 
planter having to do fifty miles of wagoning, and thousands of bales 
of cotton are wagoned from 100 to 200 miles. Suppose the wag- 
oning be to Nashville: can this cost less than $2 per bale 1— 
commissions at Nashville, etc., 50 cents—freight by the river to New- 
Orleans, $1 50—insurance, 50—total, $4 50. Now, suppose a rail- 
road direct to New-Orleans from this planter’s door, and 2} cents the 
ton per mile be charged, say 550 miles, we have $3 50, a saving of 
one dollar per bale. Now, on a tract of 1,000 acres, producing 500 
bales, we ave a saving of $500, or 50 cents on each acre, to say 
nothing of saving in return freights, travel, &c. Fifty cents is the 
interest on $10. But this, y rare. shows nothing like the truth, 
as all experience proves. Proximity to market, and the capacity to 
take advantage of all its phases, convenience of access to the world, 
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the general comforts and safety of rail-roads, the new lands which they 
bring into cultivation, and the enhanced demand for interior products 
of every description which they induce, even down to the smallest 
ones of the dairy and the farm-yard—all, taken together, swell the in- 
crease in the value of land, near to which a rail-road passes, from $5 
to $10, and in favored spots even $20 an acre. 

Take the case of a rail-road running through one of your counties, 
Davison for example, thirty miles long, having cost $15,000 the 
mile, $450,000, and suppose the lands on each side for fifteen miles 
back to be raised in value but $1 30 per acre, you have the whole of 
the investment at once returned back to the county the moment the 
road is finished. Will not the increase be double this ?—to say nothing 
of the ordinary dividends on roads, which are seldom less than the 
usual per centage on capital and industry. 

If nothing more were said, would not the argument be irresistible ? 

I quote from an able speech from Mr. Segar, in the legislature of 
Virginia, 

[We omit the extract from want of space. } 


I take the position that there is not in the world an interest more 
promising at this moment than that of rail-roads. In England they 
are paying an average dividend of 4} per cent. on the present value 
of shares, being much more than the average interest of money. In 
the United States, the average profit is stated by the Rail-road Journal 
at 5 per cent. I know it will be said there has been a depreciation 
in the value of rail-road stocks in both countries, and that in England 
hundreds of millions have been lost. I admit it; but can human 
prudence guard against occasional extravagances in every branch of 
affairs, particularly in novel ones ? Where the touchstone of experience 
cannot be supplied, profligacy and recklessness will result. But this 
period has gone by ; and it is, in one sense, fortunate for us that we 
begin with all the experience which it has cost the world hundreds of 
millions to acquire. If these occasional disasters in rail-roads be 
made anything of, let us ask in what department of business have 
there been fewer disasters? Certainly not in commerce, for, gentle- 
men, in the item of banks alone, this country lost in ten years 
$150,000,000 ; certainly not in manufactures, for we know that this 
interest continually fluctuates, and that large capitals are often sunk 
in a few years; not even in agriculture, for you will all remember 
the shipwreck which came upon the planters after the, bursting of the 
banking bubble in 1837. e Massachusetts and the Georgia rail- 
roads are now paying 8 per cent., and in many cases 10 and 12, 
The Georgia rail-road, from Atlanta to Augusta, paid 6 per cent. in 
the first six months from the time of its completion ; and in 1847, 10 
per cent, on a capital of $2,200,000. The Baltimore and Ohio road, 
on a cost of $50,000 per mile, pays 64 cents ; and would, unfinished 
as it is, says Mr. Segar, pay much more, but that it is compelled 
to take up much of the original superstructure. 

But, gentlemen, asI said before, money dividends are but a small part 
of the value of rail-roads ; and I trust you will forgive me for reading 
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some extracts, which I think will convince your minds, if a solitary 
doubt still remains upon them. 


[We omit these extracts, the facts being established in numerous articles in the 
Review, particularly the elaborate one on rail-roads, we published in August, 
1851.] 


Well, gentlemen, if rail-roads produce all these results, can you 
justify yourselv es to yourselves and your country,’ in remaining with- 
out them? You cannot, and I think you acknowledge it. What 
then is to be done, and where are you to begin ? 

I take the position, that it is the first duty of the state to lead off, 
and that she as much owes this to her people as she does the duty of 
protecting their lives and their property, or any other act of govern- 
ment. In all history, government has been held bound to construct 
and keep up the public highways of the country. We are all fa- 
miliar with the magnificent highways of old Rome; the ruins of 
which give us no meagre idea of the magnificence of that ancient 
empire. The principle is, that communication should be left open 
and free, and that the people, with their products, should pass easily 
and economically where they list ; and that this is the duty of govern- 
ment. Now, in the progress of science and civilization, it has been 
discovered that the old sixty-feet road cut through the woods is not 
such a speedy and free and cheap mode of communication as is ade- 
quate to the wants of a people, who are advancing in the modern 
ratio of civilization and improvement. Is the government then doing 
its duty when it adheres to these roads? Should not government 
be progressive, and keep pace with the wants of the people? If they 
ask bread, should it give them a stone? In its construction of roads, 
regan should avail itself of all the improvements of the age. 

he most economical and best road, upon the whole, should be 
adopted ; be this clay road, McAdam ‘road, or turnpike. You have 
admitted the argument in regard to turnpikes. Does it change the 
principle to go a step further? Your turnpike grades only solidifies 
the roads, at large expense, to prepare them for the ordinary vehicles 
of travel. These vehicles are getting out of popular use, and are 
being substituted by a different class, which require a different de- 
seription of road, to wit: a road of parallel sills, with iron bars, to 
resist the friction, instead of rocks and gravel. Now, gentlemen, if 
all the world is adopting this description of road, and if the old high- 
ways are clumay and expensive, and behind the times, it is a perfect 
mockery to say that government must adhere to them, and is doing 
its duty in going no further.’ The rail-road is nothing but the com- 
mon road made perfect. The cars, the engines, etc., and the working 
of them, are a different matter, and these may be left to individuals as 
we now leave them to work their own carriages and wagons. Hence [ 
interpret the duty of government, in keeping up its roads, to mean 
simply this: that the roads should be adequate to the requirements 
of the kind of vehicle most preferred and used, whether it be car- 
riage, wagon, or rail-road car. To accommodate solely and provide 
solely for one class of vehicles, and that the meanest and the worst, 
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would be to retain the old trial by battle, the fictions of John Doe 
and Richard Roe, or any other of the legal caprices of our respectable 
ancestors. But if this argument in favor of government’s building 
rail-roads be not granted, let us suppose, for some reason or other— 
say, from inundations, it became entirely impossible to use the com- 
mon roads or turnpikes at any time for travel, would government be 
entirely exonerated from the duty of giving the people outlet and 
communication ? Is it not practically impossible now for the people 
to use the ordinary highways, and compete in industry and progress 
with their neighbors all over the world ? 

Yet, I would not stretch the argument so far as to say, that govern- 
ment should exclusively construct the rail-roads of the country ; nor 
do I pretend to advocate the policy of grading and laying down the 
track and the iron at public expense, though my parallel may have 
carried me thus far. I am in favor of leaving everything possible to 
individual enterprise, because I believe individuals can operate with 
more success and economy. If individual enterprise were adequate 
to the construction of rail-roads, I should be willing to leave the mat- 
ter there ; but as it is not, and as it is conceded that the federal gov- 
ernment has no power, the necessity devolves upon the states. I say 
individual enterprise is no¢ adequate. It has not been found so in 
communities where dense population and advanced industry have 
generated enormous surplus capital ;—how much less must it be ade- 

uate in the sparse population and meagre savings of a country like 
the Southwest? Massachusetts, for example, has granted state aid 
to her roads to the extent of $5,500,000 ; Georgia, $3,500,000; Vir- 
ginia, three-fifths to all roads; Michigan, $6,000,000 ; North Caro- 
lina, which we had thought fast asleep, $2,000,000 to a single road. 
In no state have rail-roads succeeded without some such aid, and 
where they have been extensively adopted, this state aid has been 
the great impulse. Without it, few of these brilliant results would 
have been achieved. Without it, we, in particular, should linger 
along for a generation in effecting what others have done in four or 
five years, We have no time to lose. Every day increases the dis- 
tance between ourselves and our enterprising neighbors, and makes 
the contest between us a more hopeless one. 

You are aware, gentlemen, that the State of New-York has out- 
stretched her hands to the extent of millions in aid of her public 
works, and that she is reaping the fruits in ten thousand ways. They 
have already repaid their cost over,and over in the enhancement of 
property and in dividends, In afew years the revenue of these works 
will free the people of that state forever from taxation. A single 
act of legislation there has appropriated $12,000,000 for the enlarge- 
ment of the Erie Canal. 

Pennsylvania, it was thought, had bankrupted herself by her 
enormous debt contracted for internal improvements. Her example 
of repudiation was pointed to as a striking example of the impolicy 
of large state aid to rail-roads. But what is the fact in Pennsylvania? 
Is she not infinitely richer from her public works? Has she not re- 
deemed her honor, and do not these works already enable her to 
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maintain her engagements promptly ? In one of our Southern states 
we have had repudiation, and that without rail-roads; and without this 
element of wealth it will continue to be repudiation in that state. 
Gentlemen, with all the liberal appropriations by states in aid of rail- 
roads, | know of no instance in which the public weal or credit has 
permanently suffered. I defy a single example. Where large and 
unproductive debts have been created it has not been for this purpose. 
It has been for banks which add nothing permanent to wealth, and in 
passing away leave no traces behindthem. A rail-road is an addition 
to the wealth of the community—it is so much value that stands 
there and cannot be destroyed; and a state might as soon expect to 
bankrupt herself by such investments, judiciously made, as a vender 
of patent medicines bankrupt himself by extravagant expenditures in 
advertisements, 

The safe and sound rule is for the legislature to meet individual 
enterprise half way in the matter of rail-roads, and stimulate it on- 
ward by liberal grants. For ie let the policy be a perma- 
nent one: that whenever a company paid in its stock and com- 
pleted its grading and its woodwork, and is ready for the iron, 
that the state will furnish this iron, by endorsing the bonds of 
the company. These bonds will then be readily negotiable. It 
will not be creating a state debt,—for who can doubt that the 
roads will be able to pay promptly the interest on the bonds? 
If the rail-road pays a dividend of but two to three per cent, 
per annum, (and what rail-road in the United States is not paying 
twice as much ?) it can redeem these outstanding bonds, which will 
amount to only one-third or one-half of the whole capital of the road ; 
or if we take the almost impossible case that the company cannot 
keep down the interest, the state has its lien upon all its works, 
and can, of course, sell out and reimburse herself at any moment ; 
and what road will not sell for more than the cost of the iron ? 

This system will work well, for it may properly be left to private 
enterprise to select its routes, and there is no danger that these will 
be too numerous. Men are generally wide awake to their own in- 
terest; and in this enlightened period, when there is so much know- 
ledge and experience abroad in regard to raii-roads, errors can hardly 
happen. Routes that are not demanded or likely to be profitable, 
will scarcely secure the investments of shrewd and calculating capi- 
talists. But even if the state were to sink some of her capital in 
this manner, and incur some permanent public debt, in what more 
glorious cause could it be done? States are ever ready to bankrupt 
themselves with debt for fleets, and armies, and wars. Ours is a 
measure of peace; and whatever permanent debt, be it remembered, 
that it brings, it brings at the same time, in the increase in the value 
of every description of property, the taz-paying fund to meet this 
debt. 

Gentlemen, it is high time that the South and the West should do 
something to gain a position in this confederacy which is not depen- 
dent and degrading. We must seek for some more profitable in- 
vestments of our capital than those we have relied upon in the past. 
Why are we for ever nerveless, in debt, and without surplus for any 
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purpose, and must run off to the North whenever we would procure 
@ little capital to work a mill site or dam a river? We invest nearly 
everything in a staple which is forever at one extreme or the other. 
We are offered large prices when we have none to sell; but when 
our warehouses are laden with it, we can find nobody willing to buy. 

The construction of a system of rail-roads at the South, in addition 
to its other advantages, will have this: that it will divert a large 
slave force into more profitable channels than agriculture. 
planters will find inducements to employ a portion of their force in 
all the works of grading, embankments, cutting timber and fuel, 
bridging, etc, Indeed, by the employment almost of the surplus 
labor, of the plantations, rail-roads might in many cases be con- 
structed, being thus almost a clear gain to the wealth of the country, 
We already find these work subscriptions, as they are called, have 
become popular in the South, 

But not only will this division of labor occur, which will be very 
great, but the construction of rail-roads, in leading to the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of a country ; in giving them an outlet 
and in promoting manufactures ; in securing them an expeditious and 
safe access to market,—for this has been the result everywhere, gen- 
tlemen, throughout Pennsylvania, New-York and New-England— 
the construction of rail-roads will lead to other diversions of labor 
and capital, which must be greatly beneficial to the South; and we 
cannot hope to bring about these diversions by any other means. 

Upon whom are we dependent for our manufacturing necessities ?— 
the shoes on our feet, the hat on our head, the cloth in our coat, the 
very shirt that we wear, down to the very pin and button that fastens 
it !—answer, the North: a people, many of whom have been hostile 
to us in interest and in feeling—who have estimated our connection 
by the dollars that it would bring them—who have excommunicated 
us as slaveholders at the sacred altar, and with pharisaical cant 
thanked God they were not like us poor publicans,—a people who 
have enticed away our slaves, mobbed us when we have attempted 
to reclaim them, and, like the hard Egyptian task-masters, continued 
to exact the tale of brick after they have taken away from us the 
straw with which we could make it; for, gentlemen, the North re- 
alizes out of our cotton fields as much as we do ourselves, and, in the 
manufacturing which she conducts for us, makes a clear annual profit 
of over $40,000,000 per annum, 

But when we come to commerce—that commerce which has made 
the North great and powerful—how much of it is the result of South- 
ern labor? The whole carrying trade of your products and the re 
turn cargoes are entirely in their hands, rll ae: them a profit of 
their own showing of $40,000,000 more per annum, And this, too,. 
gentlemen, when, before the Revolution and before our present gov- 
ernment, the Southern colonies, with a less population than nan 
England, New-York and Pennsylvania, exported abroad directly 
nearly five times as much produce. In the same period, Carolina and 
Georgia exported twice the value of New-York, Pennsylvania and 
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New-England. In the years from 1821 to 1830, New-York alone 
exceeded these states, 

Here, then, are eighty millions of dollars taken annually from us, 
and which legitimately should have been retained in our midst, and 
which. will yet be retained here, if we are true to ourselves. 

But this is not all; how much more does the North receive from 
us annually in the support of her schools and her colleges, her editors, 
her authors and her clergy, her Saratogas and her Newports, her 
allurements of various kinds ?—and more than all, how much do her 
citizens, who come among us to gather wealth, return home with, to 
build up those colossal interests there which are the wonders of the 
world? Is there any reciprocity, sirs? Who of the North “ reads 
a Southern book”-——they have said this themselves sneering]y—who 
visits. a Southern watering-place—attends a Southern college ? I 
think it would be safe to estimate the amount which is lost to us 
annually by our vassalage to the North at $100,000,000. Great 
God! does Treland sustain a more degrading relation to Great Brit- 
ain? Will we not throw off this humiliating dependence, ahd act for 
ourselves? What a country would be the South, could we retain 
this money at home—what ships and navies we should have—what 
dense metropolitan and magnificent cities—what manufacturing es- 
tablishments, making every hill and valley vocal with the whirl of 
machinery—what rail-roads, radiating to every village and town, like 
the arteries from the human heart—what mineral resources deve- 
loped—what watering-places, crowded with wealth and fashion and 
beauty—what schools and colleges, in which our sons should be 
reared to fidelity to their native South—what dense population— 
what wealth and what power!—and yet we are now poor and scat- 
tered, and in this isolation and dependence of our condition, afraid 
almost of our very shadows upon the wall. 

Throw off this yoke of bondage, and begin to show your manhood 
at once. Weare poor and miserable, whereas we should be great. 
In a question between the North and South, I prefer the South. 
Charity begins at home. Not that I love Cesar less, but Rome 
more. Whatever divisions exist in Southern politics, there can be 
none upon this of Southern Industrial Independence. Fire-eater and 
compromiser must all meet here, unless they go beyond Scripture, 
and love others better than themselves. Here is a separate state ac- 
tion upon which all must agree—that of loom, and spindle, and loco- 
motive. This is the extent of my “fire-eating.” “If it be treason, 
make the most of it!” 


“ Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for every fate, 
Still resolving, still pursuing, 
Learn to /abor and to wait.” 


Gentlemen, I am among you as a delegate from New-Orleans, to 
speak to you upon this subject of rail-roads, and invoke your action 
with hers. I wish I had more power of popular oratory to speak to 
you and to rouse you into action; but what little reputation I have, 
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has been acquired in a different field, and one in which I hope! have 
been able to do the South some service. I have never once falter- 
ed in that field, and I trust in God I never shall in any time of trial 
and of difficulty. 

In every period of your history, gentlemen, New-Orleans has been 
your commercial centre—your outlet to the markets of the world. 

ou are as familiar with its high-ways and its by-ways as we are our- 
selves—its places of fashionable resort and amusement. Why, al- 
most every other man we meet in our streets in the winter season, 
is a Tennesseean, and half the witching beauty and loveliness of the 
female form, which makes Chartres-street a very eastera bazaar, 
traces its origin to Tennessee. When New-Orleans was in the hands 
of the Spanish and the French, you vowed, by all the powers, she 
should be yours, and you got her. When New-Orleans was menaced 
by an insulting foe, whose watch-word was booty and beauty, the 
glorious chief of the Hermitage swore “ by the Eternal,” she should 
not be taken, and you saved her. Tennessee and Louisiana have 
ever been linked together; and whom God and your rifles have put 
together, let no man put asunder. We intend, gentlemen, to pre- 
serve this relationship to you. We intend that you shall not go off 
to the sea-board, to Charleston, Savannah or Richmond, or anywhere 
else, but shall stand by us, and we will stand by you, and our growth 
and our power shall be together. You may set that down as a fact, 
do what you please. If you will not come to us, we will come to 
you. “ Mahomet will come to the mountain,” &c., &c. Gentlemen, 
let me give you a history of New-Orleans, In her infancy she bid 
fair to be avery colossus, and to outstride, in her march to commer- 
cial greatness, almost every other marf upon the continent, making 
of herself another Tyre, or Sidon, or Venice, of whom it has been 
said in poetry— : 

“ The trade and commerce of the city 
Consisteth of ali nations.” 


New-Orleans has suffered herself to sleep soundly in the arms of 
all the prosperity which the God of nature seemed to have showered 
upon her. Like Achilles of old, she conceived that a Deity had lent 
her armor, and, as the pet child of destiny, she must be for ever invul- 
nerable. Bewildered in her dreams of eastern magnificence and rank, 
as she contemplated herself at the very foot and receptacle of all the 
greatest and most magnificent rivers upon earth, which rippled in 
their distant sources among the mighty gorges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 

——* Where rolls the Oregon, 
And hears no sound, save its own dashings”— 


with fifteen great states of the confederacy claimed to be inalien- 
ably tributary to her, and as many more, perhaps, in embryo; 
with a position which looks out upon the beautiful and glowing 
islands of the gulf, now cursed by tyranny, and where one of the 
darkest tragedies of the present century has been lately enacted ; 
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and looking over equatorial climes, traces the magnificent, yet un- 
developed empires of South America—the connecting link between 
two great continents, with almost the control of that isthmus-connec- 
tion, over which it has been fondly conceived the rich commerce of 
Eastern climes might be diverted—New-Orleans, like a pet child of 
destiny, laughed the doubter into scorn, and said unto herself, “ Go 
to—let us take our rest—eat, drink and be merry ;” and who shall 
gainsay us? Let the waves beat; we are upon the everlasting rocks, 
against which their fury shall be expended in vain. We shall tithe 
and tax, and levy contributions upon the world, as we hold the keys 
of so much of its wealth! Shall we delve and spin, who are Nature’s 
great custom-house officers, administering her tariffs and her revenues ? 
Away with your fears and your admonitions ; 
“* We care not, fortune, what you us deny, 

You cannot rob usof free nature’s grace,— 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky.” 
This was New-Orleans ; but what is New-Orleans now? Where are 
her dreams of greatness and of glory? Where her untold wealth in 
embryo? Whilstshe slept, an enemy has sowed tares in her most pro- 
lific fields. Armed with energy, enterprise, and an indomitable spirit, 
that enemy, by a system of bold, vigorous and sustained efforts, has 
succeeded in reversing the very laws of nature and of nature’s God— 
rolled back the mighty tide of the Mississippi and its ten thousand 
tributary streams, until their mouth, practically and commercially, 
is more at New-York and Boston than at New-Orleans. Thus have 
the fates mocked and deceived us in promising rank and greatness so 
long as the mouth of the great rivers should remain at our doors! 
Well might we exclaim, in the language of Macbeth to the Weird 
Sisters— 
, “ Accursed be the fiends 
That palter with us in a double sense, 
That keep the word of promise to the ear, 
But break it to the hope !”” 

New-Orleans is now the prodigal son, who has wasted his sub- 
stance in riotous living. She has come to herself. Her conversion 
has been sudden and little less than miraculous, What the shock of 
all the North could not effect, came almost from her very doors. It 
was to be expected the North would steal from us: thrift belongs to 
them ; but to think ofthe presumption of a little neighbor, whom we 
had a long time been intending to extinguish, some convenient day, 
in our overwhelming greatness—Moxite—to think of Mobile coming 
in for a share of spoils, and boasting that, by a rail-road, she could 
strike at our last fortress, and leave us so poor that none might do 
_ reverence, by emptying the Ohio and the Tennessee into her 

asin. 

Gentlemen, though I honor and respect the energy and spirit of 
Mobile, this was the unkindest cut of all, and it has roused the dor- 
mant energies of New-Orleans. Her citizens stand to their arms, 
and they invoke you to stand by them. They have determined to 
intercept their trade, which is about stealing offto Mobile and Charles- 
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ton, and bring back much that has already gone to the North. 
They have revived the road they projected to your capita], and ac- 
tually commenced 15 years ago, and would strike entirely through 
your state for the Ohio River. 

Gentlemen, these new roads are commenced under bright auspices. 
All the capital and enterprise of Louisiana and of New-Orleans are 
ae to the completion of the road to Jackson, in the State of 

ississippi. Already the company is formed, and the engineers are 
in the field. Louisiana will complete this road, and that within a 
few short years. Mississippi-has resolved that the work shall not be 
stopped there: her citizens are meeting in county assemblages and 

neral conventions, and pledge themselves to go on with it. I have 
Just returned from a tour entirely through the state, and found the 
rail-road fever only a little less than the political. The planters are 
out of debt, and have the means to subscribe largely, and the state 
has a large surplus in her treasury, which she will appropriate. 
There are two great routes advocated, in addition to the Mobile and 
Ohio road, which passes through the state, both of which project from 
the neighborhood of her capital. One of them takes the direction of 
her north-eastern counties, and will strike the Tennessee River at 
some point, which shall intersect with the road you are proposing 
from Nashville to that point. The other road will extend due north, 
enter your state, and strike for Jackson, in Madison county, to inter- 
sect there with the Mobile and Ohio road, and proceed on a common 
track thence to the Ohio River, opposite Cairo, where the Illinois 
Central Rail-road will then make the rail-road connection complete and 
almost unbroken, from the gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes. 
Should an intersection not be practicable with the Mobile and Ohio 
road, the New-Orleans road will then take a due northerly course, 
through the counties of Fayette, Heywood, Gibson and Weekly, in 
Tennessee, to the Kentucky line. 

It is in behalf of these improvements I am here to speak to you, 
Gentlemen, extend them a ready help. The subject is high above 
all local considerations and rivalries. They are magnificent works. 
You cannot be content with a corinection with Charleston and with 
Louisville. These roads will throw you at once upon the Atlantic 
and the gulf, upon the Great Lakes and the mighty North-west. 
This is your destiny. You will be in the heart of the world. Your 
beautiful capital shall become the Athens, as New-Orleans will be 
the Carthage or the Rome, of the Western Valley ! 

Gentlemen, the people of New-Orleans propose to hold, on the 
first Monday in January next, a great convention in that city of the 
people of all the Southern and South-western states, for the purpose 
of concentrating the strength and energy of them all upon a system 
of rail-roads, which shall radiate through all our limits, and raise us 
to a level in this particular with the North. A coffmittee was ap- 
pointed to prepare and issue an address to the people, a copy of 
which I hold in my hand, and to visit the states and legislatures for 
the purpose of addressing them. I have the honor to be included in 
that committee. We invite you to this convention, and trust that 
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you will be represented by your most enlightened and enterprising 
citizens. Such men coming together from every part of this wide 
vgion, must exercise hereafter a great influence upon public opinion. 
uch valuable information will be elicited, and great practical results 
follow. Such conventions have ever been found powerful means of 
advancing great causes, They are the great engines of popular action. 
It was but the other day a Southern Merchants’ Convention assembled 
in Richmond. Several great internal improvement conventions have 
been held at Memphis, St. Louis, and Chicago. The extreme South- 
west has never moved until now, and what point could be more in- 
teresting and important forthe meeting of this great rail-road conven- 
tion than New-Orleans. And indeed, gentlemen, if there was wanting 
other considerations to induce the people of the South-west to enter 
upon the construction of a system of rail-roads, extending through 
every part of their limits, it would be easy to find them in the pecu- 
liar position which they sustain with relation to the rest of the world. 
They have an interest in each others’ prosperity, founded upon com- 
mon hopes, and fears, and dangers. Menaced, as they are, from so 
maily quarters, it becomes them, in every possible way, to strengthen 
themselves at home. The interests of Mobile, New-Orleans, Charles- 
ton, or Savannah, in each others’ advancement, are stronger than 
their interest in the advancement of Boston or New-York. These 
interests should preclude all jealousies and rivalries, and induce a 
generous co-operation in every instance where the benefit of the 
whole South is at issue. Such a course cannot be in conflict with 
the individual interests of any. By opening or creating new avenues 
of trade and production, and extending our operations at home and 
abroad, it is possible for these cities, and all others in our midst, to 
go on enlarging, and increasing, and extending their influences, with- 
out at all affecting the — of each other. In so wide a field 
there will be room for all. e progress of Boston has not destroyed 
New-York, but has rather diverted her energies into new and profit- 
able channels. It was an idea of the Middle Ages, as barbarous as it 
was false, that one community could only advance at the expense of 
another. The benefits of trade are reciprocal. Light up the torches 
of industry at home, said Benjamin Franklin to his countrymen, on 
finding that all mee from British tyranny had fled. This shall be 
our salvation. e shall be feared and respected in proportion as 
we are strong and powerful. We shall demand and receive our rights, 
and not entreat and compromise for them, as we are often forced to 
* do. 

It may be an unwelcome truth, but we cannot — it—the 
institutions, and, of course, the very existence of the South, are in 
constant danger. The hands of all mankind seem to be against us. 
All the great powers of a menace our institutions. If we had 
made our peace forever with the North, looking into the distant future, 
the danger is still pressing and great. We want physical strength, 
the sinews of defences and war. These will come from diversified 
industry. It was this that enabled Britain to resist the shock of 
Napoleon, and of all the world. She was the workshop of the world! 
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There is no hope for the South but in this. She cannot recede. She 
must fight for he slaves or against them. Even cowardice would not 
save her. One of Homer’s heroes thought that cowardice would be 
justified if men might live for ever; but even in that deep shall we 
not find a greater deep still opening to devour? Let us do our parts 
like men, and the consequences will be controlled by God. 

I am not afraid of the South and of slave institutions. All spirit 
has not yet died. In the best periods of the history of the count 
the South was the controlling power. Her enterprise “is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” I cannot forget the early commercial history of the 
South—I cannot forget that she had at one time the largest rail-road 
in the world, or that one of her citizens, Stephen Elliott, was the first 
to project a great rail-road connection from the Atlantic to the Mis- 
sissippi valley. One of her citizens died in the service of this work. 
Many of you recollect the visit of Robert Y. Hayne to your capital, 
and the burning eloquence with which he spoke to you upon this sub- 
ject. Yes, gentlemen, the South and slave institutions have, in all 
the brightest periods of history, enacted the highest parts in the drama, 
The Roman slaveholder carried the eagle and the legions to the end 
.of the earth, and made Italy the theatre of the world’s glory. The 
Greek slaveholder penetrated almost to the frosty Caucasus— 


“ Shook the ars’nel, 
And fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon, to Artaxerxes’ throne.” 


All the civilization, arts, sciences, literature, laws, everything that 
was glorious and great in ancient times, sprung from the southern 
states of Greece and Rome, and the southern slaveholders, whilst the 
Scythian and Scandinavian barbarians of the north dwelt beneath the 
earth in their mountain fastnesses. When our own continent was 
discovered, it was only in the South, in Peru, and in Mexico, that 
any civilization or arts were discovered. May it not—and it will 
not, if we are true to ourselves—happen again that southern civiliza- 
tion shall be overthrown and crushed out, and trampled under foot, 
by the powers which shall be brought against it? 

I will detain you but a little longer, and that will be with my le- 
gitimate subject of rail-roads. When Mr. Stephenson, of England, 
in 1832, was advocating the Manchester line, they laughed at his 
idea that an eventual speed of twelve miles an hour might be at- 
tained. Soon after, the London Quarterly made infinite sport of the 
proposition that eighteen or twenty miles could be seathied. We 
should as soon expect, it said, the people of Woolwich to suffer them- 
selves to be fired upon by one of mantic’ ricochet rockets, as 
trust themselves to the merey of such a machine, going at such a 
rate. In the present year, upon the Great Western Road in Eng- 
land, an average speed of forty-eight miles per hour has been attained 
without stoppages; and we learn that, for a short distance, over 
seventy miles has been reached; and that scientific man, Dr. Lard- 
ner, would not fix the practical limit at short of two hundred miles 
anhour! A member of Parliament declared, in opposition to the 
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Manchester Road, that a rail-road could not enter into competition 
with a canal. Even with the best locomotive the average rate would 
be 34 miles per hour; which was slower than the canal conveyance. 
The Buffalo and Albany Road runs side by side with the great canal 
of New-York, a distance of 350 miles, and has conducted such ex- 
traordinary freights and travel, that it has been found necessary to 
build another parallel road of greater length, from Dunkirk to the 
city of New-York. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road transports 
coal and iron at 1} cents per ton, which is as low as the canals, or, 
all things considered, as freights on western rivers. When Mr. 
Clinton was advocating the Erie Canal, a member of the legislature 
asked, inquiringly, where the water was to come from to fill up this - 
great ditch—* You need give yourself no uneasiness,” said another ; 
“the tears of the people will fill it.” And yet rail-roads are in their 
infancy ; for only twenty-two years ago there was not in our broad 
land a single locomotive engine, says the Rail-Road Journal, in suc- 
cessful operation. In this period, freight and travel upon them have 
cheapened one-half to two-thirds. Cheaper modes of construction 
and management are adopted; and if, in the next twenty years, any- 
thing like the same progress takes place, river navigation will be 
entirely abandoned, even for the heaviest and least valuable pro- 
ducts ; the old father of waters will become, as some one has said, 
useful only to water cattle. Time is everything—it is money. 
Who will use even your magnificent floating palaces, which keep you 
seven to ten days in the passage to New-Orleans, when, on the wings 
of the locomotive, at as cheap an expense, (for this can be done 
for $15,) in thirty-six hours you may light upon that gay me 
tropolis, transact your business, and be comfortably again on the 
way home? This, too, without danger. Why, gentlemen, your float- 
ing palaces are but floating Ztnas. You sleep upon the crater which 
is belching forth the elements of dismay and death, and which, in a 
single instant, may hurl you and yours into eternity. The mortality 
of western steamers is frightful. You were as safe among the can- 
non of Buena Vista. On the northern rail-roads not one passenger 
in a million is killed—on the English, not one in five millions—on 
the German, not one in twenty millions; whilst on the western 
rivers, the average killed will almost be one in every two thousand / 
I would almost take the bold ground, that more persons have been 
destroyed in the last five years, from steamboat accidents of every 
sort in the west, than have been destroyed on all the rail-roads in the 
world from their first beginning up to the present moment. 

Glorious, then, have been the results of this age of rail-road im- 
provement. In the period of only twenty years, nearly three thou- 
sand millions of dollars have been expended in the world in their con- 
struction—a sum twice as great as the value of the whole slave popu- 
lation of all the Southern states together. The annual savings from 
industry, which it required to do this, amounts to $140,000,000— 
equal to the whole foreign export nearly of all the productions and 
wealth of our republic. 

Gentlemen, if we were to add together all of these great works, 
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and stretch them forward ina continuous line, it would have a length 
of 26,485 miles—more than sufficient to belt this great globe. What 
a glorious triumph is here of human art and industry! You have 
heard of the tap of the British drum being answered from British for- 
tification to British fortification round the world—of the Spanish 
empire on which the sun never set,—of the car of progress, rolling 
onward through the world, carrying with it all nations and people. 
Here we have a more glorious realization than either. Stretch out the 
links of your magnificent railways. Start the locomotive. Vulcan 
has seized, as it were, the reins of the chariot of the sun, imitatin 
the daring rashness of Pheeton of old. The blazing, burning, an 
restive steeds prance furious onward on their course—onward, and 
onward—yet in the check and control of the master charioteer. A 
speck upon the horizon, it roars and rushes on to become a speck 
upon the opposite horizon, All nations, tongues, and kindreds, look 
on and wonder, but ‘the car rushes on with terrible and resistless 
energy. Thus, around and around this great globe revolves the 
“‘car of progress,” carrying with it light, and life, and civilization— 
warming up and animating the countless millions like the god of day 
himself in his eternal orbit. This, gentlemen, is the result of human 
skill, and enterprise, and energy! Truly, may we exclaim in the 
language of Scripture, “ God made man perfect, but they have sought 
out many inventions ;” and I trust there will be fo show of irrever- 
ence when I say of him, he has seized upon one of the attributes 
of Deity in this, that “he maketh the earth his footstool, and walks 
upon the wings of the wind.” 


ART. V.—NEGRO-MANIA* 


Tats is too useful a work to be lightly passed over with the short 
notice we gave it in our December number. A most valuable com- 
ern it is on the subject of the races; a work of which it would 

difficult to show all the merits in a review, for almost every line 
and word of it deserves to be paused upon. It is itself a review of, 
and selection from, sundry distinguished authors, who have boldly 
dared to face the storm of fanaticism, and in spite of the almost uni- 
versal prejudice of the world, to roll back its tide of error, and with 
the godlike power of intellect to pronounce the almighty fiat, “‘ Thus 
far, and no farther !” Some names unknown to science are introduced, 
to prove by arguments of common sense the necessity of those re- 
lations which science shows to be inevitable. 

The author of this compilation makes no pretence to originality, 
but his work is not therefore the less meritorious, and perhaps it is 
even the more-useful, as he has in many of his authorities given such 





* Necro-may1A: being an examination of the falsely assumed equality of the various 
— of men. By Jvhn Campbell. Philadelphia: Campbell & Power. Octavo, pp. 
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names as only the grossest ignorance can refuse to bow to. A col- 
lection of judicious selections, judiciously commented upon, forms in 
itself a volume of infinite value ; and while we disclaim the ability 
of laying before the public, in a short review, all its merits, we are 
anxious, as far as we can, to draw popular attention to it. The aim 
of our author is to popularize his subject, to make attainable to the 
every-day reader the results of learned investigation, and to let every 
man find within his reach a compendium of such authorities as he 
often could not afford to purchase, or may not have leisure to study 
in fall. Most warmly do we wish him success in his experiment, 
and most heartily recommend his work to all. It is time that the 
subject should be investigated in all its bearings. 

Among the authors cited by Mr. Campbell, we find advocates both 
for the unity and the diversity of man’s origin. Prichard, &c. have 
been boldly quoted, while Morton, Lawrence, Knox, Smith, Browne, 
Gliddon, &c. are called upon, and most triumphantly, to prove the 
fallacy of their conclusions. Many strong names which the author 
might have summoned on his own side of the question, he has (part- 
ly perhaps from superabundant material) left aside. From among 
ourselves, Nott—no mean authority—should perhaps not have been 
entirely forgotten ; but such oblivion may well be pardoned in con- 
sideration of what he has given us, and he has from a very proper 
motive drawn his resources less from Southern men, than from Eng- 
lishmen and Northerners, among whom certainly no one can lock 
for any weakness or bias towards our Southern institutions, in the 
decision of a question which is of such vital importance to us. It is 
singular, however, that the great Agassiz should not have been named 
by him. The opinions of Mr. Agassiz upon this subject are well 
known, and it shows the richness of material—the overwhelming 
mass of proof, that such a supporter could be dispensed with. 

Our author enters only incidentally upon the question of the ori- 
gin of the races, and rather turns the force of his argument to prove 
their inequality. The races exist, and exist with different powers, 
different instincts, and different capacities. These differences are 
inalienable ‘and unchangeable. Such are, in few words, the proposi- 
tions of his argument, and every authority quoted (even that of 
Prichard, the principal upholder of the unity theory,) tends to con- 
firm this position. Whenever and however men have appeared upon 
this earth, (we, in common with our author, consider the diversity 
of origin proved beyond dispute,) here they now are—unlike in all 
things—with the marks of race stamped ineffaceably upon them, in 
body and in mind ; in form, color, instinct and reason—differing in 
all, and having differed, as is most indisputably proved by historical 
monuments for four thousand years, and by every philosophical de- 
duction must continue so to differ. Man’s handiwork will scarce 
bring about a revolution in despite, as Carlyle would say, “of the 
immortal gods.” Should he try to force it, forgetting the necessary 
conditions of his existence, “ which Nature and the Eternal Powers 
have by no manner of means forgotten, but do, at all moments, 
keep in mind, these, they will at the right moment, with due impres- 
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siveness, perhaps in rather a terrible manner, bring again to our mind 
also. 

The highest capacity of man, and its noblest use, is the discovery 
and execution of the Almighty behests,—thus enabling him to second 
instead of opposing the beautiful order of God’s developed thought in 
creation. If the negro be an inferior man, the struggle against 
God’s will, which aims at putting him upon the same footing as the 
superior, is only not an impious work, in so far as it is a blind and 
a foolish one. Folly, unfortunately, often leads to consequences 
fatal as vice, and there is nothing more mischievous than active ig- 
norance. In the fanaticism which now actually desolates some of 
the most favored and beautiful parts of our globe, threatening others 
even at the risk of dragging to earth the high-reared monuments of 
man’s civilization, we find vicious malevolence and ignorance com- 
bining their power to raise some higher law than any which God has 
sanctioned ; and because the black man cannot reach the level of the 
white, they would even drag down and degrade the white to his 
capacities. P 

Can it be that in an age when science walks abroad, astontshing 
the world by a progress hitherto unequaled in her annals—when no 
longer, with snail-like advance, she labors the ascent to knowledge, 
but rather leaps forward to her magnificent conclusions—when she 
girdles the world with steam, and flashes her lightning thought, 
even with lightning speed, through the expanse of a continent— 
when we see her votaries, (in the eloquent language of Professor 
Lieber,) “ like priests of nature, revealing her great mysteries and 
showing thought,—one thought,—the thought of God, pervading the 
universe and its phases”—Oh! can it be that this is to be swept 
aside, or rather crushed down to the level of a Haytien civilization ? 
Can it be, that the great. one thought, that thought of God, so beauti- 
fully pictured out even in the lowest, as in the highest of his works, 
is to be tinkered at and defaced, patched and plastered, by a set of 
mad-men, whose one idea seems to be built upon some whining, 
Wilberforcian, Clarksonized wail of “black brethren” and “n 
improvement ?” Stee nature “ suffereth long and is kind,” or, 
ere this, had her curse fallen upon us. We struggle against her, we 
fiercely resist her teachings, and fancy that these poor heads of ours 
——to say nothing of black Sambo’s and Cuffee’s—can regulate mat- 
ters by a higher law than hers. But the time cometh when our pro- 
bation can last no longer. Then, and in “rather a terrible man- 
ner,” it is to be feared, we will receive our lesson! Is it not even 
now, alas, op ouem What is this ery over Europe, echoing even 
to our own shores? What means this darkly-shadowed caricature 
of good—this horrible disfigurement of Christian charity—which, but 
that it stalks in terrible reality before us, would seem like the 
mockery of some fearful dream? The angel form which we have 
gazed upon and worshiped as Christian charity and brotherly love, 
now suddenly starts forth, grinning upon us in hideous deformity of 
vive, and gibbering out its horrible Gosenitian of “ socialism” and 
“communism,” drags along upon its track the shouting mob, who, in 
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their ravings for “negro abolition” and “ universal equality,” tram- 
ple under foot at once God’s law and man’s law—virtue and de- 
cency. The demon is unchained. This wide-spread and wider- 
spreading evil figures forth, not badly, the beast of the Apocalypse, 
unto whom “ was given a mouth speaking great things and blasphe- 
mies ;” “and he opened his mouth in blasphemy against God to blas- 
pheme his name,” “and power was given him over all kindreds, and 
tongues, and nations.” 

The strength of this hideous power is now interesting itself largely 
in the negro cause ; and because the innovators find the impossibility 
of putting into execution their crude theories among their white 
brethren, and more nearly equalized population, they, in their agony 
for action, look about for something tangible, something less im- 

ssible, and fancy that it is found in the abolition of negro slavery. 
Alas! for the mistaken folly of those who, in thus acting, act sin- 
cerely. Their well-meaning and officious ignorance is pushed on by 
the powerful lever of fanaticism to ends from which they would 
shrink in affright could they see them in full development ;_ but 
which, in halfway execution, they rejoice over, as the poor idiot gazes 
in delighted wonder and warms his fingers by the blaze which is 
demolishing his dwelling, fancying the while that he has done a wise 
thing in the application of the spark which has lighted to their de- 
struction his own and his neighbors’ homes. 

Alas ‘for their folly! But wo! wo! a wo of darkness and of 
death ! a wo of hell and of perdition to those who, better knowing, 
goad folly on to such an extreme! This is indeed the sin not to be for- 
given ; the sin against. the Holy Ghost and against the spirit of God, 
The beautiful order of Creation, breathed down from Almighty in- 
telligence, is to be moulded and wrought by fanatic intelligence! 
until dragged down at last to negro intelligence !! 

The Almighty has thought well to place certain of his creatures in 
certain fixed positions in this world of ours, for what cause he has 
not seen fit to make quite clear to our limited capacities; and why 
an ass is nota man, or a man an ass, will probably forever remain a 
mystery to our limited intellects, One thing, however, he has in his 
mercy made clear enough, viz., that by no manner of education; no 
stocks, braces, nor regimental drillings ; no problems, theories, nor 
definitions ; neither by steam nor by telegraph—neither by mesmer- 
ism nor by chloroform, can our unfortunate brother ass, whether men- 
tally or corporeally, be induced to consider himself as a gentleman, 
and act accordingly. He, at least, is not capable of attaining the 
white civilization of this our 19th century. e hope that our phi- 
lanthropic friends will allow us this. We would fain have some 
sure ground to stand upon, but do not feel quite certain that they 
may not come with some new-fangled theory of communism to 
knock this platform also from under our feet. Believing, however, 
that (until the spirit of improvement rises a step or two higher) 
they will allow us our position, we would beg them to instruct us 
upon what principle of justice this unfortunate brother ass—this 
hirsute relative—should be so be-deviled and trampled upon. Why 
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should he not lie amidst feathers and velvet, as well as the best in 
the land? And why, above all, must he help work to make such 
feathers and velvet comfortable lodgings for his so-called betters ? 
God-given intellect and power to attain, count for nothing in this 
modern system of arguing. The ass has as good a right to the pos- 
session of intellect as the man; and if God has not given it to him, 
we must remedy the injustice by some patent “ free-and-equal” sys- 
tem. The process is easy enough. If the ass cannot stand on two 
legs, knock the man down to all fours, (nothing is simpler,) and vive 
la fraternité! Why did not the Almighty save us all this trouble, 
and make the ass a man, or the man an ass, from the beginning ? 
Truly, ’tis a problem hard to solve, and poor donkey, with his 3 
mentable braying, comes as near an explanation as all our philoso- 
phizing can do. God made the world—God gave thee there thy. 
place, my hirsute brother; and according to all earthly probabilities 
and possibilities, it is thy destiny therein to remain, bray as thou 
wilt. From the same great power have our sable friends, Messrs. 
Sambo, Cuffee & Co. received their position also; with which posi- 
tion, allow us to remark, the worthy ancestors of Messrs. Sambo, 
Cuffee & Co. have continued perfectly satisfied for some four thousand 
years, (longer, perchance, but records go no farther,) and their de- 
scendants would, most undoubtedly, have so continued ; but behold, 
Satan, as when . 


“« Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve 
Assaying by his devilish arts to reach 
The organs of her fancy,” 


comes now in the likeness of an “all men are born free and equal” 
advocate, to raise 


“Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires” 


in poor Cuffee’s hitherto quiet brain! Alas, “my poor black 
brother!” thou, like the hirsute, must do thy braying in vain. Where 
God has placed thee, there must thou stay. “ You, Quashee, my 
pumpkin, (not a bad fellow either, this poor Quashee, when tolerably 
guided,) idle Quashee, I say, you must get the devil sen¢ away from 
your elbow, my poor dark friend! In this world there will be no 
existence for you otherwise.” To the immortals, perchance, this 
tempest in a.tea-pot, this little hubbub on our little lobe, may look 
trifling enough, they seeing very certainly that at the end of some 
score of centuries all things will go right again. Quashee will either 
have gone back to his quiet corner in this world’s civilization, or, 
oe have vacated it forever in favor of some higher claimant. 

t matters little in all likelihood to the supreme spectators of this 
world’s game, what confusion of checking and check-mating may be 
going on in our little ant-hill. The thought of God must conquer 
finally, and the score or so of centufies more or less would be but 
a@ moment in its development. But to us, my brothers, and our 
children, these twenty centuries, what are the White and black, 
were it not well to think on this a little? Truly to us, my biped 
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brethren of all complexions, this abolitionist Satan is preparing (if 
so be we chain him not in time) a sorry chase through this world’s 
existence. Only the hirsute can flourish then; ranging at will through 
beauteous regions, cast back again to wildness and the desert. 
There nature’s bounty may furnish grass to the hirsute, but, truly, 
~ no bread to the biped. Black Quashee cannot understand this ; God 
has not given him the intellect for it; and if we teach him to bray 
out for liberty, i. e., for idleness, verily it is as easy for him to bra 
to that tune, as to any other. But the white man! Of what is he 
dreaming, when he listens even for a moment to such cant? To 
him God has given intellect, (would he but use it!) to see the truth. 
Brother, (for if acting conscientiously, and no devil’s firebrand sent 
by Satan to our undoing, even as a brother, although differing, we 
hail thee,) brother, thou speakest, perchance, in ignorance. Hast 
thou ever lived along side of Quashee? noticed his habits, his mind, 
his character, his tastes, his virtues and his vices? Clothed him in 
health, and nursed him in sickness? cheered him in merriment, and 
comforted him in sorrow ? rejoiced with him, and suffered with him ? 
laughed with him, and wept with him? Thou hast not; but there 
be those who have ; “go thou and do likewise,” and when (if ever) 
thou dost, thou wilt cease to be an abolitionist. The white man, whose 
heart truly warms to the fate of the negro, would cease to agitate 
this questiog, in that moment that he would become well acquainted 
with him, for thus would he learn its utter impracticability. At the 
hideous thought of amalgamation, even the abolitionist white-blood 
shudders. The white and the black race can only exist together in 
their present relations. Abolition is the extinction of the one or 
the other. 


** Ito herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious gains, 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower pains ! 
Mated with a squalid savage—what to me were sun or clime ? 

I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time !”’ 


The civilized man must retain his position, or perish. 

We beg pardon of Mr. Campbell, temaeit whom we have, like a 

rrulous host, kept for a long time, hat in hand, ready to make his 

w tothe reader, while we, instead of remembering our duty of 
introducing him, have been prosing away upon his text. Mr. Camp- 
bell is, he tells us, a member of the Social Improvement Society of 
Philadelphia; at divers meetings of which society, “ various and 
talented speakers,” (we use Mr. C.’s words,) white and black, joined 
in the discussion of this question—* Can the colored races of men 
be made mentally, politically and socially equal with the white?” 
This is a rather startling outset; and judging from the results 
usually emanating from such parti-colored associations, our first im- 
pulse was to withdraw from Mr. Campbell’s extended hand, Gulp- 
ing down the doubt, however, we boldly enlist under the motto he 
adopts—* Prove all things; hold fast that which is good”—and we 
are rewarded by finding that he honestly and manfully meets the 
question. Here, then, we have a collection of extracts, selected by a 
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northern man, who has entered freely into the discussion of the sub- 
ject with minds of all hues, 


“ Black spirits and white, blue spirits and gray,” 


enthusiast and fanatic; whose important scientific authorities are 
all, without exception, Englishmen or northern United States men. 
Surely no'bias should be here expected in favor of southern United 
States institutions, and yet a stronger defence of them it would be 
difficult to find. 

In answer to the question, “ Can the colored races of men be made 
if mentally, politically and socially equal with the white?” our author 
first states the indisputable fact, that never, from the most remote 
antiquity, until now, has there appeared a race of negroes, that is, 
“men with woolly heads, flat noses, thick and protruding lips, which 
has ever emerged from a state of savageism or barbarism to even 
a demi-civilization.” “Look to the West Indies, to Brazil, to Aus- 
tralia, to the Gold Coast, to Zanguebar, to Congo, to Senegambia, 
to Ashantee, nay, to the civilization under his imperial highness 
Faustin the First, Emperor of Hayti, and answer me, ye Garrisons, 
and Phillipses, and Burleys, and Fulsoms, and Smiths, what has this 
race done in five thousand years?’ To those who advance the argu- 
ment, that the negro has never had an opportunity for development, 
because the white man has always oppressed him, our author says, 
f ™ “they forget that the latter portion of this proposition refutes the 
former. If the white man has always oppressed the negro, it goes 
to establish the fact claimed by me, that the white man is ——- 
superior, because, if the white man has been always powerful enoug 
to debar the negro from improving his intellect, it establishes the 
complete force of my views—‘ that no amount of education or train- 
ing can ever make the negro equal in intellect with the white; 
‘knowledge is power ;’ and it is evident to all, that under no cir- 
cumstances has the negro race ever been able to compete with the 
white.” “We see around us, in every directign, evidences of the 
fact, that the negro is naturally inferior to the white; but it is unfair 
to institute comparisons where this race is held in bondage by the 
white. We will give them all the advantages of a fair examination. 
We will travel to that quarter of the globe which seems to be the 
native land of this race, and to which they appear to be indigenous, 
We will go where the white man has never oppressed them,” and 
what do we find? “ Monumental ruins of Dahomey, forty ages do 
not look down upon you! Strewn columns of Ashantee, where shail 
we find you? Echo answers, ‘where? Decaying towers of Zangue- 
she bar, shall any traveler ever discover your nameless and undiscovered 
and undiscoverable foundations? Sculptured temples of Guinea, 
what hierologist shall be able to decipher your extinguished hiero- 
glyphies?” “If only one great negro name could be produced to 
redeem a whole race, then I will retract all I have ever said of negro 
inferiority,—but this one only name, this rara avis, this white black- 
bird, this phoenix, is not forthcoming ; ‘ you cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s lug,’ is an old and homely adage, but not the less true ; 
34 VOL, II. 
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so can you not make anything from a negro but negroism, which 
means barbarism and inferiority.” ‘“ Have the woolly-headed races 
of men ever produced one, even only one man, famous either as law- 
giver, statesman, poet, priest, painter, historian, orator, architect, 
musician, soldier, sailor, engineer, navigator, astronomer, linguist, 
mathematician, anatomist, chemist, physician, naturalist, or philo- 
sopher?” Not one, in the whole expanse of the world’s history, for 
4,000 years ; and yet there are men who dare to babble of circum- 
stance, disadvantage, oppression and universal equality. What might 
the negro have done, if,—and if;—and if?—What might the jackass 
have done, if,—and if—and if? The proof is as fair in the one case 
as in the other—the same in kind, differing only in degree. As God 
made them, so they have been, so they are, and so they will be; 
the white man, the negro and the jackass, each to his kind, and each 
to his nature; true to the finger of destiny, (which is the finger of 
God,) and undeviatingly pursuing the track which that finger as un- 
deviatingly — out. Where rebel reason in its little pride of 
might would try to change that track, there does the restless vehe- 
mence of disorganized nature prove its own avenger. The negro, 
become master, extinguishes that civilization which his nature abhors, 
to revel in savageism to which his instincts limithim. Philanthropy, 
or rather philo-donkeyism, has never yet experimented how the ass 
would act under similar circumstances ; but we are fully authorized, 
from logical induction, to conclude that green grass and the wilder- 
ness would be the order of the day under his regime, and humanity, 
both black and white, would be fairly kicked out of existence. te 
the white man then, the philosopher, poet, orator, historian,—to him 


“ The heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time,” 


it matters little whether donkeyism or negroism predominate ; either, 
to him, would be extinction. 

To return to the question of inferiority of the negro, we have then, 
in all honest reasoning, the full right to deduce it from constant, un- 
varying, and unstruggling inferiority of position ; and the observations 
of naturalists all go to confirm this position by his anatomical infe- 
riority. Mr. Campbell quotes largely to this effect, and gives us 
extracts even from Dr. Prichard, acknowledging, that by a compa- 
rison with the highest of the simi, the chimpanzee and the orang, 
there is apparent, in certain parts of the skeleton, “an approach 
towards the forms of these latter species.”* 

Lawrence, after enumerating the various points of anatomic: dif- 
ference, continues: “In all the particulars just enumerated, the negro 
structure approximates unequivocally to that of the monkey. It 
not only differs from the Caucasian model, but is distinguished from 
it in two respects: the intellectual characters are reduced, the animal 
features enlarged and exaggerated.” Knox, of the dark races ge- 





* Our quotations, let it be understood, are henceforward invariably taken at second 
hand from Mr. Campbell. It is our object to show what he has done, and to give his 
book, as far as in our power, the circulation which it so well deserves. 
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nerally, remarks: “ The whole shape of the skeleton differs from ours ; 
and so, also, I find, do the forms of almost every muscle of the body.” 
Of the Hottentots, he says: “Their skeleton presents of course pe- 
culiarities ; such as the extreme narrowness of the nasal bones, which 
run into one in early age, not unfrequently as we find in apes. But 
it is the exterior which is the most striking; and this, no doubt, is 
wonderful. No one can believe them to be of the same race with 
ourselves ; yet, unquestionably, they belong to the genus man.” 

The now exploded assumption, that the ancient Egyptians were 
negroes, is met by Mr. Campbell with such a mass of authorities, 
that we must refer the reader, who is curious on the subject, to his 
book. One can but smile in reading them, at the idea that such an 
error could ever have obtained credence enough to make it worth 
combating. ‘“ Now that we distinguish the several human races by 
the bones of the head, (remarks Lawrence,) it is easy to prove, that 
whatever may have been the hue of their (the Feyptsns) skin, they 
belonged to the same race with ourselves ;” “that they formed no 
exception to that cruel law, (a cruel law! which Gop has made! and 
shall we better it?) which seems to have doomed to eternal inferiority 
all the tribes of our species which are unfortunate enough to have a 
depressed and compressed cranium.” The great Cuvier had already 
long befere pronounced, that “ neither the Gallas, nor the Bosjesmen, 
nor any race of negroes, produced that celebrated people ;” and 
Morton* (a name at which we bow our heads in sorrow, that so early 
should have been closed a life whose labors science can ill spare) 
gives a stream of decisive evidence on the subject. A translation of 
a deed on papyrus of the reign of Ptolemy, Alexander First, giving 
a description of the persons, parties to a sale of land at Thebes, 
describes one of them as of a dark complexion, the remaining five as 
sallow. The Egyptians themselves, on their monuments, have re- 
presented the men red, the women yellow; and both with features 
entirely distinct from the negro, who appears among them with all 
the characteristic features of his race, and always in a condition of 
bondage or inferiority. ‘“ Negroes (observes Morton) were numerous 
in Egypt, but their position in ancient times was the same that it now 
is, that of servants and slaves.” “The hair of the Egyptians re- 
sembled in texture that of the fairest Europeans of the present day.” 

Equally futile and equally rejected by science, is the assumption, 
that climate or habit of life can account for the differences of race. 
“The physical or organic characters which distinguish the several 
races of men, are as old (says Morton) as the oldest records of our 
species.” We frequently find one race inhabiting an extent of coun- 
try which serves, at once, to prove the irrationality of the conclusion, 
that climate can have had any influence in stamping upon it its char- 
acteristic differences. ‘The flat face of the Chinese (observes Law- 
rence) not only extends throughout that vast empire, which covers 





* It is but justice to this distinguished man to remark, that we have ourselves heard 


Agassiz (himself the greatest of living naturalists) say, that he was an authority inferior 
to none in ethnology, 
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nearly forty degrees of latitude and seventy of longitude ; but, also, 
over the neighboring regions of Central and Northern Asia, the north 
of Europe and of America, over a very large portion of the globe, in- 
cluding every possible variety of heat and cold, elevation and low- 
ness, moisture and dryness, wood, marsh, and plain. That Euro- 
pean Creoles in the West Indies, in America and in the East, have 
preserved their native features in all instances where no intermixture 
of blood has occurred, is proved by the uninterrupted experience of 
the Spaniards, Portuguese and English, who have had foreign colonies 
in climates most differing from their own, longer than any other na- 
tion. The modern Gipseys and the Jews afford examples of peculiar 
and distinctive casts of countenance being presorved in every cli- 
mate.” Volney has attempted to account for the peculiarities of the 
negro features in the following whimsical manner. We translate, 
for the benefit of those to whom the French may not be quite fami- 
liar. “I observe, that the features of the negro represent precisely 
the state of contraction which our faces assume when struck by the 
light and a strong reverberation of heat—then the brow frowns, 
the ball of the cheek rises, the eyelid contracts, and the mouth draws 
itself together (fait la moue.) Is it not natural that this contraction 
which takes place continually in the naked and hot country of the 
negro, should become the permanent characteristic of his face ? 
—Unfortunately (answers Lawrence) for these speculations, the 
negro features occur in numerous tribes spread over a very great 
extent of country, with various climates, and in many instances, 
where the heat is by no means excessive; the character, too, 
is permanent after any number of generations, when the negro is 
taken into other climes.” Blumenbach seriously quotes some wise- 
acre, even more fanciful than Volney, who would fain account for the 
flat mouth and swollen lips, by the fact that the mothers carrying 
their children on their backs, “in the violent motion required for 
their hard labor, as in beating and pounding millet, &c., the face of 
the young one is constantly thumping against the back of the mo- 
ther.” Povero Bambino! one would imagine that thumps violent 
enough to flatten its poor little nose, must keep the juvenile martyr 
in a state of constant depletion from that important organ. What, 
moreover, becomes of this theory in a barbarous country like our 
own, where, when the mother goes to work, the child is, by order of her 
brutal master, actually taken from her until her labor is done, and con- 
signed to its cradle, or to the arms of a nurse, who holds it in the 
ordinary fashion for the carrying of such commodities, while basking 
in the sun, or sitting by a comfortable fire, according to circum- 
stances. Farther—to call in science to our aid—* All the peculi- 
arities of the negro cranium (says Lawrence) exist in the foetus. The 
prominent jaws, flat nose, and other characteristics, are found as 
strongly marked in the youngest embryo as in the adult. That 
climate has no transmittible effect on the skin, is evident from the 
fact, that the children of the husbandman, or of the sailor whose 
countenance bears the marks of other climes, are just as fair as those 
of the most delicate and pale inhabitants of a city. Nay, the Moors, 
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who have lived for ages under a burning sun, still have white children, 
and the offspring of Europeans in the Indies have the original tint of 
their progenitors. On the hypothesis which assigns the varieties of man- 
kind to the operation of climate as their cause, we should expect to 
find in Africa all tribes under the equator of the most intensely black 
color; the tinge should become lighter and lighter as we proceed 
thence towards the South, and the complexion ought to be white, 
when we arrive at regions which enjoy a European climate. This, how- 
ever, is by no means the case. The Abyssinians on the east, with 
dark olive color and long hair, are placed near the equator, and sur- 
rounded by negroes. In the same part, also, the Gallas, a great and 
barbarous nation, having, according to Bruce, long black hair and 
white skin, verging to brown, occupy extensive regions under the 
equator itself. On the other hand, as we proceed from the equator 
towards the south, through tribes of negroes, we find the black color 
continue with undiminished intensity. It is known in the West In- 
dies, that the Congo negroes, in the blackness of their skin and wooll 
hair, equal any tribe of Africans. The Island of Madagascar, whi 
is cooled by the mild breezes of the Indian Ocean, and ought, there- 
fore, to continue a white race, has two kinds of natives: one of olive 
color with dark hair, the other true negroes. When we consider how 
large an extent of Africa is occupied by the black woolly-haired ne- 
groes, and that these regions vary in their latitude, their elevation, 
and every other point, that they include sandy deserts, coasts, rivers, 
hills, valleys, and very great varieties of climate, the conclusion that 
these adventitious circumstances do not influence the color or other 
properties of the race, is irresistible.” Knox says—“ My esteemed 
friend, Dr. Andrew Smith, informs me, that he attentively looked at 
a family descended from forefathers who came to South Africa with 
the first settlers. Three hundred years then had elapsed since their 
first arrival. Their descendents, at this moment, are as fair as the 
fairest of Europeans.” Cases there are of white families, under 
similar circumstances, being lost to the whites and only known in 
their negro descendents ; but there is abundant proof that this is the 
result of constant mingling with negro blood, until the white has run 
out; which the commonest observer knows must be the case where 
the supply of white blood is not constantly renewed. We in the 
United States of America, whether North or South, seem to be in 
little danger of changing our skins; and our children are as fair as 
their Saxon or Celtic ancestors, although occupying the very grounds 
on which the red man lived and died, leaving his scattered graves as 
memorials of ages of possession. 

The wool of the negro, another mooted point, our author most 
satisfactorily settles for us, through the minute and learned argument 
of P. A. Browne. Most unwillingly do we pass over a discussion, 
showing such close research, and so triumphantly carried through. 
Our bounds will not, however, allow its insertion, and we can only 
entreat our readers to study it for themselves. The garbled view 
which our very limited extracts could give would be doing it injus- 
tice. Suffice it to say, that Mr, Browne not only proves his point by 
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producing fact upon fact in a way which it is difficult for a candid 
mind to oppose, but gives us also an insight of the extremely slov- 
enly and careless manner in which Prichard occasionally pushes 
forward his positions. The covering of the negro-head is most indis- 
putably wool. Hair will not felt, but wool will ; and the covering of 
the negro’s head will felt—has been felted.” With reference to the 
color of the skin, which, a few lines back, we were discussing, Mr. 
Browne cites the authority of M. Flourens, an eminent French phy- 
siologist, who “ fourid four distinct layers between the cuticle and 
the cutis ;” the second of which, he says, is a mucous membrane 
—a distinct organized body, underlaying the pigment, and existing 
in persons of dark color only. M. Pious sought in vain for this 
membrane between the cutis and outer lamina of the epidermis of the 
white man ; and yet this is the seat of the discoloration produced in his 
complexion by exposure to the sun. From these examinations, this 
distinguished naturalist and anatomist was able to pronounce, defi- 
nitely, that the discoloration in the skin of the white man is totally 
different in kind from the cause of blackness in the negro, and, there- 
fore, justly concludes, that the negro and European are separate 
species of beings.” 

Have we yet given enough proof of difference of race and negro 
inferiority ? Lawrence remarks, that the difference of color “ between 
the white and the black races is not more striking than the pre-emi- 
nence of the former in moral feelings and in mental endowments.” 
The negroes “indulge almost universally in disgusting debauchery 
and sensuality, and display gross selfishness, indifference to the pains 
and pleasures of others, insensibility to beauty of form, order and 
harmony, and an almost entire want of what we comprehend alto- 
gether under the expression of elevated sentiments, manly virtues and 
moral feeling. The hideous savages of Van Dieman’s Land, of New- 
Holland, New-Guinea, and some neighboring islands, the negroes of 
Congo, and some other parts, exhibit the most disgusting moral, as 
well as physical portraits of man.” And yet, we repeat with Carlyle, 
“not a bad fellow either, this poor Quashee, when tolerably guided.” 
Guidance, however, he does need. Colonel Charles Hamilton Smith, 
whose predilections are, as Mr. Campbell remarks, in favor of the 
oppressed and degraded races, who resided long in the West Indies, 
and continued for years his investigations on the subject of the races, 
says of the negroes, “ War is a passion that excites in them a brutal 
disregard of human feelings ; it entails the deliberate murder of prison- 
ers, and victims are slain to serve the manes of departed chiefs. Even 
cannibalism is frequent among tribes ofthe interior. The perceptive 
faculties of the children are far from contemptible, bearing good 
comparison with the white, but they drop behind about the twelfth 
year, when the reflective powers begin to have the ascendency,” and 
when the mind of the white is just developing itself. Is this not an 
approach to the state of the brute, whose mind, or instinet——call it as 
you will—is certainly, in early infancy, more developed than the 
human being? A lamb, a calf, or a colt, of a day or a week old, 
shows to much greater advantage than an infant of the same age. 
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“ Collectively (continues Col. Smith) the untutored negro mind is 
confiding and single-hearted, naturally kind and hospitable. Both 
sexes are easily ruled, and appreciate what is good, under the guidance 
of common justice and prudence,” but “they have never comprehend- 
ed what they have learned, nor retained a civilization taught them 
by contact with more refined nations, losing it as soon as that con- 
tact has ceased. Conquest with them has been confined to kindred 
tribes, and produced only slaughter. Even Christianity, of more than 
three centuries, in Congo, has scarcely excited a progressive civiliza- 
tion. Thus, even the good qualities, given to the negro by the 
bounty of nature, have a only to make him a slave, trodden 
down by every remorseless foot, and to brand him, fox ages, with 
the epithet of outcast.” “And, true it is, that the worst slavery is his 
lot at home, for he is there exposed to the constant peril of becom- 
ing also a victim, slaughtered, with the most revolting torments. 
Tyrant of his blood, he traffics in slavery as it were merchandise ; 
makes war urposel y to capture neighbors, and sells even his own 
wives and children.’ 

Is the negro made for slavery? God in heaven! what are we, that 
because we cannot understand the mystery of this Thy will, we 
should dare rise in rebellion and call it wrong, unjust and cruel? The 
kindness of nature fits each creature to fulfill its destiny. The very 
virtues of the negro fit him for slavery, and his vices cry aloud for 
the checks of bondage. Would it not be more worthy of thinking 
men, instead of endeavoring to brand with infamy a system so evi- 
dently marked out by the er of God, rather to combine their 
efforts to make that system what it should be? Instead of driving 
the slaveholder, by an interference which puts his property and life in 
danger, to acts of harshness and restraint entirely unnecessary by 
the laws of nature; would it not be more wise, more human, and 
more philanthropic, to aid in removing obstacles, to soften difficul- 
ties, and thus prevent the abuses of a system which, sanctified by 
the laws of nature, needs but the fair operation of those laws to be 
like every other result of God’s thought, beautiful in the undeviating 
order of creation? Beautiful it is in its fulfilment; hideous only in 
the unnatural struggle which, opposing man’s law to God’s law, 
rouses the evil passions of men in a vain effort to correct the works 
of Omniscience. But Jet us sum up this branch of our subject in the 
words of Dr, T. D. English, from a letter addressed to the author of 
“ Negro-mania.” “The steady advance of the white species meets 
with no parallel in the black, The latter has proved itself, when 
left to itself, to be incapable of progress, Even when taught by a 
superior species, it soon retrogrades to hopeless barbarism, To give 
it dominance is to extinguish agriculture, destroy the mechanic arts, 
and root out science. Such an apparent exception, as may be seen 
in Liberia, gladly as the philanthropist may hail it, proves only the 
power given by the infusion of other blood. The mulattoes there, 
as here, have the most intellectual force. When these wear out, as 
they will in time, a recurrence to the characteristics of the predomi- 
nant original race will reproduce barbarism, unless, indeed, this ca- 
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lamity be averted by a renewed amalgamation. Nor do the isolated 
cases of negro smartness in this country prove anything more than 
the value of a Caucasian admixture. Nature has marked, by uner- 
ring lines, the distinction between the species, and her tokens cannot 
be wiped out, by either the sophistry of the negrophilist, or the cant of 
the fanatic. The manifest moral, intellectual, and physical inferiority 
of the negro issues from the decree of God, which no efforts of man 
can either alter or abrogate. Even modification must be but partial 
at least. It is the destiny of the negro, if by himself, to be a savage, 
if by the white, to be a serf. He may bea savage in name and in 
fact, as in Africa, or in fact only, as in Hayti. He may be a serf in 
name and im fact, as in the Southern states, or in fact only, as in the 
Northern States; but savage or serf he must be. No man who va- 
lues himself, who has any regard for sound morality, or who feels 
any desire to see intellectual progress made certain, can join in the 
absurd attempt to raise the negro to his own level. A movement for 
such ends is necessarily impotent, and can only result at the best for 
the negro, in the degradation of the white. Kindness to these unfor- 
tunate beings is the duty of every man. They may be styled hu- 
man beings, though of an inherently degraded species. To attempt 
to relieve them from their natural inferiority is idle in itself, and may 
be mischievous in its results. Calculated as it is to arouse evil pas- 
sions, it may one day provoke a necessity not to be contemplated 
without horror. It may lead to a war between the species, which must 
result in the extirpation of the negro. True philanthropy—not 
that sickly sentiment which neglects the interests of the white ]aborer 
to cant about the black—but a true and honest’ regard for the best 
interests of mankind, will maintain the negro undisturbed in the re- 
lation which God has marked out for him.” What that relation 
is, can, we think, be pretty fairly deduced from such testimony 
-as we have here seen advanced. The alternatives are serfdom, 
or savagedom ; a state of equality being, we think, honestly proved 
impossible. The antagonism of races is working itself out in every 
instance where two races are put in collision by the quicker or 
slower extinction of the inferior and feebler race. The only excep- 
tions to this rule, which the world has ever seen, are where the be- 
neficent system of serfdom (i. e. slavery) has come to the rescue and 
protection of the weaker race ; and nowhere has this system been 
exhibited in more perfection, and freer from the abuses (for every 
system has its abuses) with which it is stained, than in the negro 
slavery of our Southern states. Knox has shown us everywhere the 
white blood treading down and exterminating the darker races. “ The 
Saxon (he remarks) will not mingle with any dark race, nor will he 
allow him to hold an acre of land in the country occupied by him.” 
“ Already we have cleared Van Dieman’s Land of every human abo- 
riginal ; Australia, of course, follows, and New-Zealand next. There 
is no denying the fact, that the Saxon—call him by what name you 
will—has a perfect horror for his darker brethren. Hence the folly 
of the war carried on by the philanthropists of Britain against nature.” 
“The Anglo-Saxon has already ented out Tasmania. It was a cruel, 
cold-blooded, heartless deed. Australia is too large to attempt the 
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same plan there; but by shooting the natives as freely as we do 
crows in other countries, the population must become thin and 
scarce in time.” “It would be revolting (says Col. C. H. Smith, whom 
we have already quoted as the advocate of the dark races) to believe 
that the less gifted tribes were predestined to perish beneath the con- 
quering and all-absorbing covetousness of European civilization, with- 
out an enormous load of responsibility resting on the perpetrators. Yet 
this fate appears to be sealed in many quarters, and seems, by a 

re-ordained law, to be an effect of more mysterious import than 

uman reason can grasp.” Revolting though it may be to our eye, 
which pierces but the outer thought of creation’s plan, if this be really 
the pre-ordained law of our existence, shall we better matters by 
struggling against it? One only door seems opened by nature to 
prevent such a catastrophe, and that is, through the beneficent system 
or serfdom, or otherwise, slavery. The word is of little import: the 
thing is the same. The negro, docile in subjection, attached, like 
the household dog, to his master—only in proportion to his intellect 
in a far highér grade of being—is satisfied and happy in the half- 
civilized condition, which, with us, his imitativeness enables him to 
attain. Liberated—in other words, unprotected—and starving for 
want of protection, the dog, as the negro, returns to the untaught 
habits and instincts of nature. Thievish and wolfish, the dog, poor 
fellow, is easily disposed of, and a gun, or a rope, settles the difficul- 
ty—as far as he is concerned. The negro is, it seems, according to 
Mr. Knox, occasionally disposed of by the same summary process. 
In more civilized communities, where law protects him, he will still, 
if the black population be comparatively small, dwindle and disap- 
pear before the antagonism of race, as we see now in the process of 
exemplification in our Northern states. But where the proportion is 
in an opposite ratio, the negro, whose individual is, as a man, pro- 
tected by the law, becomes soon, in the aggregate, too powerful for 
the law. Then comes the clash of race, hideously developed in all 
its horrible proportions. The brutish propensities of the negro, now 
unchecked, there remains no road for their full exercise, (unless 
the white man voluntarily retreats before him,) but in the slaughter 
of his white master, and through that slaughter he strides (unless he 
himself be exterminated) to the full exercise of his native barbarity 
and savageism. And this, then, is the consummation so devoutly to be 
wished! Congo civilization! Hottentot civilization! Haytien civil- 
ization !!! 

Jamaica is fast treading on the tracks of Hayti. British philan- 
thropy has already succeeded in making the rich lands of that fair 
isle so utterly valueless, that the white man must soon abandon his 
right to live in it. And the vast and beautiful territory composing 
the southern and southwestern states of America,—this territory, 
whose giant youth is governing the world by its vast produce, which 
holds the reins of Europe, and spins round it, even with the fine web 
of its cotton fibre, a net-work, the destruction of which is the de- 
struction of civilization—is this country too, to be abandoned to the 
desert and the waste, to negroism and barbarity, that abolitionism 
may chaunt its Jo pewans over our ashes ? 
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Abolition is not the abolition of slavery. Equality is no thought 
nor creation of God. Slavery, under one name or another, will 
exist as long as man exists ; and abolition is a dream whose execu- 
tion is an impossibility. Intellect is the only divine right. Intellect 
seeks freedom from its own proper impulses, and attains it by its 
own proper power. The negro cannot be schooled, nor argued, nor 
driven into a love of freedom. His intellect cannot grasp it, nor can 
he love an abstraction, which it is beyond his intellect to understand. 
The apostle of freedom can. to the negro be nothing more than the 
apostle of temporary license and permanent savageism. “ Heaven’s 
laws are not repealable by earth, however earth may try.” 

We have in our article entirely forgotten the odious plea for amal- 
gamation—a thought from which nature shrinks; but as all points 
are to be met, we are glad to find it in Mr. Campbell’s’ book most 
ably discussed by more than one learned author. Knox, over and 
over again, strongly pronounces against the possible permanent ex- 
istence of a hybrid race, and as such he unhesitatingly classes all 
mulattoes. “Nature’s laws are stronger than bayonets.” “No 
mixed race will she support.” P. A. Browne, whom we have al- 
ready noticed as so triumphantly meeting Prichard on the question 
of the woolly-head, comes here to our assistance in a manner equally 
decisive ; confuting him from his own words, and proving his utter 
incapacity for the argument he undertakes. Let us remark, en 
passant, of Prichard, that he has been hitherto strangely overrated. 
His ponderous tomes are calculated, from their imposing appearance, 
and their real merit as a collection of facts, to make a great impres- 
sion upon that large proportion ‘of readers who read without close 
observation, and adopt without dispute the conclusions of their au- 
thor ; but we are glad to believe that a more just appreciation is now 
being formed of his labors. We have seen a notice, among other 
similar articles, of a review of his works, in the form of a treatise, by 
Dr. Caldwell, (Cincinnati: James,) by which the false positions of 
Dr. Prichard are said to be ably exposed, and the unphilosophical 
tendency of his work thoroughly combated. We have not room for 
the argument of Mr. Browne, but he satisfactorily proves, what many 
of us know from our own unlearned observation, that no mulatto 
race is self-perpetuating. They are subject to the law of hybrids, 
and can only continue to exist so long as they continue to receive 
supplies from the original races whence they sprang. ‘These ceas- 
ing to flow in, with equipoised proportions, the predominating race 
gains the ascendant. Could we suppose, therefore, the possibility of 
a general amalgamation of the races, the certain result would be, 
that as the dark races by far outnumber the white, the white must, 
by the course of nature, become in time extinct. But such “ is not 
the ultimate issue; no, not that.” God has implanted in the white 
races, for their own preservation and for the perfecting of their high 
destiny, that strong antagonistic feeling of race, which holds them 

‘aloof in their purity. The white and the dark races can never amal- 
gamate. “ Nature’s laws are stronger than bayonets”—stronger 
than the full tide of abolition and colonization societies, with all 
their old women and negro men, Lucretia Motts and Fred. Doug- 
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lasses to boot. Wilberforce was a good man, no doubt; a well- 
meaning, sentimentally good man; but all the vice, and all the 
crimes of" all the hardened and ruffianly criminals whom the gallows 
has disposed of for the last century, could not, if allowed the full 
scope of their career, have accomplished one-tenth of the ill—one 
shadow of the evil, which this same sentimental goodness has oc- 
casioned, The first piddles in little murders, the last sweeps away 
nations. Goodness, which in its well-meaning ignorance, assumes 
an antagonistic position to nature’s laws, becomes infinitely mis- 
chievous, Those laws, embodying, as they do, the thought of God, 
must finally prevail; but, alas, for the generations upon whose des- 
tinies such antagonistic influences act! For them at least the beauti- 
ful thought of God, the all-conquering order of nature, becomes a 
fearful scourge. Placed in antagonism with it, they cannot destroy 
it—it must destroy them. The thought of God prevails, and gene- 
rations are swept away. Depart, ye guack-ridden incompetent ! 

“ Every one knows (says Blackwood) how easy it is to get up a 
shout upon any vague pretext of humanity, and how frequently the 
credulity of the people of England has been imposed on by specious 
and designing hypocrites. With this set of men, Africa has been 
for many years a pet subject of complaint. They have made the 
wrongs of the negro a short and profitable cut to fame and fortune, 
and their spurious philanthropy has never failed to engage the sup- 
port of a large number of weak, but well-meaning individuals, who 
are totally ignorant of the real objects which lie at the bottom of the 
agitations.” “An abolition meeting (remarks Mr. Campbell) is 
held at some town in Ohio, New-York, or Pennsylvania ; speeches 
are made, negro wrongs are dwelt upon, Burns is quoted, ‘A man’s 
a man for a’ that,’ and Terence also, ‘Homo sum et nihil a me 
alienum puto, ‘My black brother, and ‘All men are born free 
and equal.’ The meeting terminates—an impression is made, and 
frequently even upon strong minds. There are no libraries within 
reach ; the different authors’ works are too expensive, and the aboli- 
tion poison runs through the mental system, as hydrophobia through 
the physical, until the patient becomes a rabid, raving fanatic.” The 
author goes on to say that his volume is intended to popularize the 
subject, and thus to counteract this evil. Most heartily do we wish 
him success. [Full time it is that something were doing—sinking as 
we are, to use the words of Carlyle, “in deep froth oceans of ‘ Be- 
nevolence,’ ‘ Fraternity,’ ‘ Emancipation-principle, ‘ Christian Phi- 
lanthropy,’ and other most amiable-looking, but most baseless, and, 
in the end, baleful and all-bewildering jargon.” “ Never till now 
did the sun look down on such a jumble of human nonsenses.” “ We 
have a long way to travel back, and terrible flounderings to make, 
and in fact an immense load of nonsense to dislodge from our poor 
heads, and manifold cobwebs to rend from our poor eyes, before we 
get into the road again, and can begin to act as serious men that 
have work to do in this universe, and no longer as windy sentimen- 
talists, that merely have speeches to deliver, and speeches to write.” 
“Our own white or sallow Ireland, sluttishly starving from age to 
age on its act of parliament freedom, was hitherto the flover of mis- 
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management among nations; but what will this be to a negro Ire 
land, with pumpkins themselves fallen short, like patatoes? Imagi- 
nation cannot fathom such an object; the belly of Chaos flever held 
the like. The human mind in its wide-wanderings has not dreamt 
yet of such a ‘freedom’ as that.will be.” “Terrible must be the 
struggle to return from our delusions, floating rapidly on which, not 
_ West Indies alone, but Europe generally, is nearing the Niagara 
alls. 

We agree with Mr. Campbell that a full and open discussion on 
the subject of the races, is the likeliest mode of warding off the ter- 
rible evil which hangs over us. We are hardly sanguine enough 
to believe with him that “there is a rapid change going on in the 
public mind of our northern states favorable to negro slavery ;” but 
we do believe, that nothing would go farther towards expediting such 
a change, than the bold expression of such fair and honorable views 
as he has not hesitated to advance. “ Let our citizens (he says) un- 
derstand the real merits of the question at issue, and there is no fear 
but a healthy tone will be given to public opinion, and that maudlin, 
silly humanitarianism will give way to true ideas and plain practical 
common sense.” “It is only necessary to demand discussion—open, 
fair and free discussion—to prove to our working citizens the ex- 
treme wickedness of freeing the negro under any pretext at all.” 
Fain would we believe this ; and from our hearts we thank Mr. Camp- 
bell for his manly effort in the true cause of civilization and hu- 
manity. It is indeed a noble cause; and high the meed of praise to 
those who contribute to unmask-the hideous form which now, under 
the assumed name of philanthropy, covering like the veiled prophet 
of Khorassan its fearful loathsomeness with the garb and appur- 
tenances of divinity, claims the worship of the world. 

** Not the long-promised light, the brow whose beaming 
Was to come forth all-conquering, all-redeeming, 


. But features horribler than hell e’er traced 
On its own brood,” 


“« There, ye wise saints, behold your light, your star, 
Ye would be dupes and victims, and ye are.”’ 


L. S. M. 
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PROGRESS OF THE TRADE, COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, &c. OF 
8T. LOUIS, MISSOURL 


No. I, 

We have received, through the courtesy of the Chamber of Commerce of St. 
Louis, a most valuable report, drawn up by a committee, of which J. A. Brown- 
jee, Esq., ischairman, and which sketches the history of the industry of St. Louis 
for a series of years past. We shall republish this paper entire, but will be 
compelled to divide it into three or four parts. 

PROVISION TRADE OF ST. LOUIS. 


Ir is only a few years since the country lying north of us, and bordering on 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, was dependent upon the earlier settled districts 
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of the West for a large proportion of the pork and flour required for its suste- 
nance ; and it was not until about the year 1840 that it ceased to look to the valley 
of Ohio for its supplies. About this time, a small surplus, consisting of meat, 
badly handled, and improperly cured, began to manifest itself ; yet it was so un- 
important, until the year 1844, as to attract but little attention; nor was the 
business of cutting and curing for distant.markets commenced in the city of St. 
Louis until the winter of 1845-6, when some 16,000 hogs were packed. This 
led in the following season to the cutting of some 30,498 hogs, and was attended 
by acorresponding increase in the receipts from the country. In the succeeding 
season, the packing of St. Louis reached 63,924 hogs, whilst in the winter of 
1848-9 the business was extended to 83,502, and subsequently, in 1849-50, to 
115,253. During this period, there was a corresponding increase in the receipts 
from the country. 

In the’'year 1850 there was a falling off, alike in the number of hogs packed in 
St. Louis, and in the receipts of their products from the country, which is ac- 
counted for in part by the continued drought of the preeene summer, by which 
the crop of corn in some large districts was materially injured, but mainly by the 
diversion of alarge proportion of agricultural labor to the mines of California, 
and its associate enterprises. 

That the trade in provisions, and the raising of stock, are progressive, and will 
continue to increase in a corresponding ratio with the improvement and develo 
ment of the resources of the immense country lying around and above St. Louis, 
is, in our opinion, beyond question; nor will we be disappointed to find these 
among the more important as well as more profitable branches of the commerce 
of our enterprising city. 

Laboring under all the difficulties and embarrassments incidental to untried 
enterprises in a new country, the business of cutting and curing a 
especially in the small country towns, was imperfectly and unskilfully done. The 
product, or manufactured article, was often unsightly, and little calculated to be 
preserved during the summer months; the inevitable consequence was a loss to 
the packer, and a prejudice against his work. ; 

As the product of the country increased, other and more — parties 
were induced to engage in the trade. A rapid but thorough change in the cha- 
racter and quality of the so-called “ Missouri Bacon” has been effected; from 
being the poorest, itis now regarded among the best which finds its way to our 
southern and northern Atlantic ports; whilst in Liverpool and London the char- 
acter of St. Louis provisions stands deservedly higher than those from any other 
city of the West. 

The commerce in provisions passing through this market, amounts annually to 
some $3,500,000. This, as we have seen, is the work of the past eleven years; 
the greater part haviug been consummated in the last four to five years. That 
it may, if properly fostered, be extended from some six to eight million’ of 
dollars in the ensuing ten years, is not by any means improbable. 

As the commerce in provisious has not been limited to their imports, but has 
been materially increased by the number of hogs and beef cattle slaughtered and 
packed within the city, we have prepared, and herewith submit a table showing 
the number of hogs and beef cattle packed in St. Louis from the 1st November, 
1845, to March Ist, 1851. 


Imports of Provisions into St. Lowis during the years 1844, '45, ’46, '47, 
48, ’49 and ’50, commencing Ist January, and ending 31st December : 





ARTICLES, 














184d, | 1845.) 1846. aa. | 1848. | tsa9. | 1850.) #1881. 
Pork, barrels and tierces...... 29,945) 15,702, 48,981) 43,692) 97, 113,862) 62,173 100,164 
Beef, ” W  Sanene | 4,280) 5,264) 1,716) 10,485) 17,235) 17,216! 7,987 7,817 
Lard, “ oir. | 12,293 7,652 26.462) 34,171) 73, 74,121) 54,960 11,764 
PR Ganacs Meweldes<ccé as 12,699) 6,659) 14,736| 8,595) 14,180} 18,885) 13,099 12,560 
Bacon, casks and hhds........ | 19,225) 6,180; 11,803 14,429) 29,4 16,240) 25,797 22,384 
wT OE ache «nies-saee | 1,840) 1,490) 16,180} 12,800! 66, 35,240, 58,689 9,657 
Bulk meat, pounds............ 136,333 261,754 630,765/285,797 8,455,000 9,651 ,622 1,419,530 574,463 
Tallow, casks and bbls........ 942! 863 1,419' 2,329) 1,195) 1,604! 








* From September 1, 1850, to August 31, 1851. 
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Statement, showing the number of nos and BrE¥ caTTLE packed in St. Louis, 
from \st November, 1845, to 1st March, 1851: 


Hogs. Beef Cattle. 
Winter 1845-46...........-..- n+ sewers 16,000.00 20000 _ 
| (OOD 4Rdcde ccbndde ssdad <a éveoeee SO AGB..winicc cece _ 
6 1847-48 2. 2. cece we cc cccccccoccoss GSR ccc cecns —_— 
6 1848-49. 22. 220s pce cc ewce cescces SR,SER ns. coves 2,148 
1849-50 . 2. 2 cece cect ccww cece ccess 115,253. .....0«.2,158 


© $B5OGli.sss..cceccccc cade ce ceess 90,000....50066 = 


FLOUR, WHEAT, ETC., OF ST. LOUIS, 
Tabular statement, showing the receipts by river, of flour, wheat, corn, oats, 
and barley, for the past five years, viz : from 1846 to 1850, and from September 
Ist, 1850, to September Ist, 1851. 


1846, 1847. 1848, 1849. 
ere 220,454.......308,568....... 387,314.......306,412 
Wheat, bushels... ......1,838,925...... 2,432,377 ..... 2,194,786... ... 1,792.535 
Corn, * oneal 688,649... .... 1,016,318....... 699,693 __... ..305,383 
Oats, “ dvtwessce OID: . ccc deed 243,700... . ..252,291 
Barley, “ epee: \ eee ¢ MTR E 65,500........ 46,263 

From September 1st, 1850, to September 1st, 1851. 
WRENS ccc cun etait 999,755 sacks } Bushels. Bbls. Flour. 
hee ees ne Et 27,712 bbls. § equal to 2,090,000. _ equal to 440,000 
PRUE 20.0 wide ab ididetuce chmessat ah eekde cwndien boun 6iadhanbase aren 287,234 
ee meeeee ll 
GEE cccusumand eiilne sua. 
DET scmrabnncnscamnnn® 42,628 “ 


The land receipts of all these articles are considerable, but cannot be definitely 
ascertained. In flour and wheat it may be estimated equal to 73,000 bbls ; givin 
thus, for total receipts of flour and wheat, equal to 800,000 bbls.; for whic 
there is estimated to be a city demand of, say 3,000 bbls. per week, a coast and 
trade demand of 3,000 bbls. per week, leaving for New-Orleans 9,000 bbls. per 
week, 

The coast and trade, with the New-Orleans demand, would make 12,000 bbls. 
per week, which is found to be about the average shipments. 

The trade embraces from the lower part of the Ohio river, the Cumberland, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and White and Red rivers. At New-Orleans it passes into 
city consumption, and to Alabama, Florida and Texas. 

Comparatively little is taken regularly east from New-Orleans—that trade 
taking the Ohio flour from flat-boats; the grade of it being more nearly gra- 
duated to the inspection and eastern trade. 

St. Louis flour has therefore the main consumption of this valley, and enjoys 
the preference from its position, Available almost every day to river navigation, 
and furthermore as the great variety of soil and climate furnishes wheat to its 
mills, affording the millers the privilege of selections and mixing, by which 
uniformity can be obtained, not available in local selections year after year. 

The milling power of the city is large, there being twenty mills with 58 run 
of burrs, rege of grinding 3,500 bbls. of flour per day. 

The supplies of wheat are not equal to this full capacity, the consumption of 
immigration above, and the artificial channels east, diverting it, and from being an 
exporter of wheat five years since, St. Louis is now occasionally forced by her 
local trade to look to the Lakes, the Ohio and Wabash, for considerable quantities 
of wheat, and stands with a higher wheat market than any other city in the 
West. 

In corn, barley and oats, there are large wagon receipts, and sales here de- 
liverable at points below present accuracy in giving the figures. The local con- 
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oe is large by distilleries and breweries, in corn and barley ; and the latter 
article has the past season been received from Buffalo for use at this place. 

The before mentioned position of constant river navigation, makes St. Louis in 
these articles, as in flour, the feeder of consumption, and at higher prices than 
regulated by export. 

. HEMP STATEMANT—ST. LOUIS. 


We append a tabular statement of the receipts of hemp and hemp product, at 
the port of St. Louis, for the past nine years. 

The aggregate receipts during the past year greatly exceed those of any pre- 
vious year since this great staple became an object of attention in our state. In 
1847, the receipts reached 11,018 tons, a circumstauce, however, measurably 
owing to the non-reception during the previous year of the crop due, the receipts 
in 1846 being only 5,387 tons. 

Although the average prices during the past season have ruled lower than at 
any time during the past five years, yet has the quality been better, not to men- 
tion the superior manner in which it has been prepared for market. 















































eli Sl ¢i lal ¢ lela 
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| ee ee ee ..17,580)..8, 2,198}|.. 9,622|..20).. 481||..3,270)..11) ..297 
csaiedbicastetiattintiies 59,292) ..8. 7,411]|..12,575|..20|.. 624||..3,150)..11| ..987 
A cine Snnbéaetaeien *"30,997|..8 3.875||.. 8,890|..20|.. 444||..4.217|..11] __383 
il ininak’ scat tales ae <i ..33,853|..7 4,836]].. 5,122)..20).. 256)|..3,243)..11| _ 995 
Raa ay. *"72,222)|" "7 10,317}| ..10,789|..19|.. 568)|..1,432| 12) _.198 
SE btsdicentanmiodantls "52,996|_-7) 7,469/| ..13,390!..19|.. 705||..1,095|..19 |. 91 
RRM Sain TERT 146,290| ..6 7,715] ..19,831) ..18)..1,102)|-. ‘ssi "19 <> 57 
TD ndccocaacteceoséea 60,878). .6 10,146)| ..22,506). 18). .1,250||.-1,939\ 19) | 103 
SOME .c cazsccksctee esos 65,448\ . .6 10,908] ..34,491|..18' ..1,941||..2:998)..19| _-950 


2—COMMERCE OF BALTIMORE, FROM THE list OF JANUARY, 1851, TO 
ist JANUARY, 1852. 


We are indebted to that able and indefatigable journal, the Baltimore Prices 
Current, for the following interesting statistics, showing the progress of our 
sister city in all the elements of commercial wealth. The results are most 
gratifying : 


“ A happy angury of the future extent of our southern trade is presented in the 
astonishing increase in business with that quarter within the year. This increase 
is in part attributable to the fact, that planters, finding that the high price obtain- 
ed for cotton the last two years likely to continue, neglected the growing of corn 
and raising of hogs, and turned their attention to that article; and were therefore 
chiefly dependent upon markets northward for their grain and provisions. It is 
also owing somewhat to a sectional preference. To render every facility and 
encouragement to this growing trade, our merchants have already put afloat the 
first of a line of propeller steamers to Charleston, named the Palmetto, and the 
second of the line is bout being contracted for. Ere another twelvemonth shall 
have rolled by, we hope to see the same means of communication established with 
Savannah and other southern ports trading with us. 

“In little more than a year hence, we have the promise that our connection by 
rail-road with the Ohio River will be completed. There is much cause for con- 

tulation that an event, long looked forward to with so much hope and solicitude 

y the people of Baltimore, is so near at hand. Upon the Baltimore and Ohio 

Rail-road are founded our chief anticipations as to the future of our city—its sue- 

cess, now so well established in the belief of every one acquainted with rail-road 

enterprises in the United States, will secure the perfection of our western trade, 

and the advancement of Baltimore to greater wealth and influence than she has 
hitherto ever enjoyed. 

“ With the completion of our Western Rail-road, the necessity of direct com- 
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munication with Europe by steam will become more than ever apparent. A bill 
for a line of steamers from Baltimore to Liverpool is again before Congress, and we 
sincerely trust that our representatives may succeed finally in securing the patron- 
age of government in our efforts to supply a want long felt in our trade with 
Europe. Whilst other cities are having steamers running to every port with 
which their intercourse is in any way important, it seems strange that Baltimore, 
enjoying such a large trade with the old world, should be so deficient in this respect. 

«We are happy to announce that arrangements are now being made between 
the Dauphin & Susquehanna Coal Company and R. M. Magraw, Esq., President 
of the Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail-road Company, for the introduction of a 
large proportion of the products of the mines of that company into our market. 
The quality of the different kinds of the article obtained at these mines is represented 
as very superior; and there is every prospect of alarge demand. We understand 
that an experimental trip will shortly be made, with a view to ascertain the 
capacity, cost, &c., of this article over the road, delivered in our city. The ex- 
tension of the Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail-road from Harrisburg to Sunbury, 
under the provisions of the charter obtained at the last session of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, is looked forward to with lively interest by the mercantile communi- 
ty. Independent of the great object of its construction, viz., a direct connection 
with the lakes, its line will open up to usa region of country teeming with the 
mineral productions of that wealthy state; and it embraces even now on its pro- 
posed route no less than four lateral rail-roads, leading directly to a like number 
of coal mines, of which that of the pe pe and Susquehanna Coal Company is 
one. We hope that our citizens generally will give their support to the efforts 
now being made by the enterprising gentlemen having charge of this matter of the 
extension of the Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail-road. It is a subject of vast 
importance to our city—indeed, second to none that now engages their attention.’’ 


Value of Imports from foreign countries at this port for 1851. 


TD SOE, POGUES ccna cnet tewen<gocbeoumncs ockne $6,106,106 
In foreign vessels........ Ge ecehbecepenbittbndccasns 1,137,857 





Total value of imports for the year 1851....... $7,243,963 
Value of Experts for 1851. 





Domestic produce in American Foreign merchandise in foreign 
vessels........ dno. Stine anas $4,460,620} vessels... ......606. -ceeeee ° 5,925 
Domestic produce in foreign ves: Total exports of foreign merchan- 
CU sise wb bas 5d ecedneule 1,775,041 ee ere em £30,504 
— Value of domestic produce ex- 
Total domestic produce exported $6.235,661| ported, as given above......... 6,235,661 





Foreign merchandise in Ameri- 
can vessels......... o cones «ve $224,579 | Total exports for 1851......... - $6,466,165 


Value of foreign Imports and Exports at the district of Baltimore, commencing 
1st of January, 1840, and ending 30th September, 1851. 








Years. Imperts. Exports. | Years. Imports. Exports. 

1840........ $5,109,274... ....$5,868,018 | 1846......... 4,238,760.......... 6,710,559 

| rr 6,109,101......... .4,997.633 | 1847......... 4,146,743 ......... «9,826,479 

1642..... oe ce SPER, 200. . cccc cece 4,448,946 | 1848......... 5,240604......220. 7,209,602 

I ati tal 3,607,733..... won ae4,740,042 | 1849,......0. 5,291,566...... --«- 8,660,981 

WE cicb ones 4.251,883......... . 4,622,063 | 1850.........6/417,113..... ~«- «8,530,970 

1845, ...cc00 3,356,670. coccceces 6,256,276 | 1851.......-..7,243,963.......... 6,466,165 

Foreign arrivals and clearances, and their tonnage, in 1851. 

Arrivals. No. Tonnage. | Clearances. No. Tonnage 
Asnodtonn Venselea. «acca: 343....... 90,002 | American vessels cleared 

Foreign vessels......... 8Pi2cse0i 30,183 | for foreign ports......332.......81,329 
| Forei n vessels cleared 

ms forforeign ports ...... p> Ree 33,355 

Total for 1851.... -...490...... 120,185 | Total clearances for 1851. 484...... 114,684 


Total for 1850........ 467 | Total clearances for 1850.511...... 130,587 
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Table of Inspections of Wheat and Rye Flour, and Corn Meal, for the last 
eleven years, . 


77 FLOUR.—, on CORN MEAL... -——- RYE FLOUR. —. 
Bbls. Hhds. Bbls. Half bbls. _Bbls. Half bbls. 
| AE: DEE inencaces Gitencovden: Psa anes BEAsddaee coc ce con 22 
1Eipeasecen gE nccceces Tapeqcescar.  Mtnseccce 437.20 ~ 5,436..... ota ae 
1843....:... 560,431... ...002 SBS.cccccee LdydUVceccee Run RS Suing ~8,401..... woe 45 
1844........ 499,501 ........ BUS .nncccce MP ScevccceclghBecc cee Ohccccccce — 
1645... 222576, 785 cc cence a c00 SI ccc colo cece GS ecccccce WM 
, eee 850,116.....0- o1076....000- 40,942........1,744......5,402..... oo. — 
EN Vet c<viea 950,456 .....20- 934... cc0cccOG B48... 200 eh TOG. is cay 6,666........ 49 
Ler 736,441 -..0.206 WR cccccus GO, 225... cece LBBB i ccccct MO ccccce «+105 
WO i iedccus 8 ee a, SS Se ee 9 
WEG oc scans | ee ee ete Wesabe 3,369 . . 2 0009,419 2.0 ane 
pt 912,498........ Cent's coe REDE ccccccc gg eecccantebesecccee 

Tobacco Inspections at Baltimore for the last eleven years. 

Mary- Virginia and Mary- Virginia and 

Years. land. Ohio. other kinds, Total-| Years, land. Ohio. other kinds. Total. 


1851..25,013....16,798.... 931....42,742 | 1845..39,538....26,696....1,755....67,989 
1850..27,085....13,965.... 783....41,833 | 1844..32,249....15,464....1,244....48,957 
1849..30,689....13,664....1,248....45,601 | 1843..29,354....13,465....4,877....47,696 
1846 ..23,491.... 9,702.... 703....33,906 | 1842..33,759....11,278....1,439....46,476 
1847..34,580....15,219.... 772....50,571 | 1841..29,980.... 7,692....1,479....39,151 
1846..44,416....29,626.... 754....71,896 


Exports of Tobacco from the port of Baltimore, for the last eleven years. 


Years. Bremen. Rotterdam. Amsterdam. France. All other places. Total. 
| ee 7 a” eee |) 2,387 2.2.00 csceD ee tvcssic «--34,124 
1850.2. 15,86 4ecccscce 7,814..cccee « BPBcaprccac Sy ee 6,540. ccccces 44,368 
WO nce hb csecece 13,783 ...cccece rl, See to eee) eee 51,924 
an: | ee 7,910. .cee eae aeanes baee SO = =e 38,890 
IDET <a ME Gene ceee LHN0. scanuen Ih Dees cccccce SS. pepo adacas 53,482 
1846....24,404........ 9,498.......- J ae eS ee 49,491 
1946. ci gteRaccc cede WIWiviscvess 10,944......-. FAO cc¥enves DMtensetces 66,010 
aes) BABG4.ccconsse 7,095......--7,212 nonasene 2 ar, 44,894 
1843......16,990...ccece 6,525... 2000 pee eee YS 42,594 
1068... <17, 710s. cupwastO B74. ccvceds DI ode «ccc SRGR.. coccceetOsccocces 43,763 
A061... 36 JIB casccce eee GWPiagetens Be Gascwcnta MtMsbieeos 38,001 


Inspections of Flour and Meal in the city of Baltimore for the year 1851. 


1851, -—-HOWARD-8T.-—, -—-CITY MILLS.—,. --SUSQUEHANNA.—. -——FAMILY.—. 


MONTHS. Bbis. Halves. Bbls. Halves. Bbis. Halves. Bbls. Halves. 
January ....65,107....1177....21,496....2,164.... 35.222 — «-.-4,099.... — 
February. ..56,686.... 882.... 9,655....1,112.... 19sec. — «0021,945.... 25 
March. ..... 47,132...< 925...6014,128....3,119..0- 9 pe =0f > ineseeee ose ae 
April. coos 0009 008.00. 825....19,464....1,780.... BACB ccc = coock 8W.... B 
May......-.46,100.... 482....24,562....3,236.... 3,472... << 96 00d;060.. ce. 25 
, ee 31,957.... 457....19,069....1,678.... 3,552.... — ....1,285.... — 
July I yer 31,257.... 272....22,501....1,675.... 1,405.... — ....2,918.... 65 
August.....34,533.... 38Q0....41,872....2,212.... 921.... —-  ---+2,294.... 25 
September... 27,253.... 287....31,191....1,981.... 1,655.... — ---.3,194.... — 


October....45,669.... 434....37,635....2,283.... 500.... — .-..3,579....120 
November..42,037.... 290....37,335....2,143.... 2,413.... 200 ....3,663.... — 
December... 62,936.... 754....32,764....1,780.... 308.... — «...3,918.... 86 





























Total, '51..530,019....7060...312,372...25,172....19,399.... 200 ...34,294....396 
Total, '50,.547,406....3656 .. . 283,420... 23,632....17,028.... 38 ...34,923....304 
Increase... — ....3404... 28,592... 1,540.... 2,371.... 162.... cosas Oe 
Decrease... 17,387.... 9 2.00 = 02 “= 22 == coon = eves " €NOsceru 


35 VOL. I. 
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Inspections of Flour and Meal continued. 




















1851. -~TOTAL W. FLOUR.—, RYE. ~ ca=CORN MEAL.—, 
MONTHS. Bbls. Halves. Bbls. Halves. Hhds. Bbls. Halves. 
January.. .. FO7S7 cece SyEhe cose 1051...... — eeseee 170.... 3,630...... 240 
February... 68,405.... 2,019...... ' ie Oe 34.... 2,711...... 240 
March..... 66,700.... 4,069...... ienteé — ceecee 96.... 3,193...... << 
April SSesee 63,134.... 2,639...... incase i: Gaeaee wees 3,399.22. 270 
ee 77,494... 3,743...... 875.2... ey en eee § | ee - 385 
Jure...:..% ne en DR ES OE a. totenne — .. 2,862...... 601 
July Gishe nes 58,081.... 2,012...... te. ae’ ~= oe - — .. 1,432..... -_-_ 
August..... 79,620.... 2,617...... 415...... om cous is 291 
September,. 63,293.... 2,263...... 655...... ae sacese | Lee 20 
October... 67,308... BE37..2.0- BD. .2:: GO  Gecsae | eS 
November... 85,448.... 2,523...... ee oes! 6S cone (Qe rae eae 80 
December... 99,926.... 2,620...... TW canteen aes 65.... 3,363...... — 
Total, ’51...896,084....32,898...... as ae a  ) ee 2,256 
Total, 50... 882,777... .27,630...... Deeb eccece Mm cacece £738.22 48, 408..cccce 3.369 
Increase.... 13,307.... 5,198..... , SE ntkace: BOs — sweden a 
Decrease... —— .s0e —— ceceee — ccccce — cescce — .-13,486.....-1,113 
Report of Inspection of Fish in Baltimore, 1851. 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. Condemned. Total, 51. Total, ’50. 
Mackerel, bbls...... Geetbsce a Ae 25,684. ..... mene ohkoe 29,601. ccces 24,569 
~_ halves..... 528. cece Fr, 4,359.....: ee 6,629..... - 3,363 
Gad: WOR. .ccndecess 2,704. ..... Tiscncsa “= peunes -WPacdena 3,031. .c0s< 7,263 
we halves..... 1,073. ces ae we {Adeees «© RBs Aste 926 
Herrings, bbls...... 20,480...... a —  cenee — 22,404...... 29,262 
ad halves,.... E,G08.cccas —— sese = cecce Ss Eenéale £Bld. cose 918 
Codfish, bbls,...... 494. sccce — eacs = “séssce 40..... a: - F¥4scicns 165 
ee halves..... Ciccccs — <ece — sesece — bese Guiscee 54 
Scalefish, bbls....... WO. ciVae — «coe “© S680 ‘ Dicdicc ~— WB cdccs — 
em,” "ss ccccoct WSs dint TBecccis taser w= -s006  GToscses 24 
Alewives, .. ...... “= ecct " Sece = seace « Wresdéscs Wssees as 
Swordfish, .. ...... 4 cece — Secn  escess — sees Boccscs —_ 
on eo arerr io bo scce  sdce =  eescee — sees Rescues _ 
Rockfish, “+ e¢ -*« <= eee —— eeee o> ~ eeeuut Sissaes Disess . —_ 
Imports of Sugar and Molasses, into Baltimore. 
From New-Orleans, for the last ten years, from | Fromthe West Indies, for the last eleven years. 
January 1st in euch year, to 3ist December. -—SUGAR.——~,-—MOLASsEs, —, 
-—sUGAR.—, —~MOLASsSES.——, | Years. Hhds. Bblis. Hhds. Tres. Bbls. 
Years. Hhas. Bbls. Hhds. Tres. Bbls.| 1839....10929.. 9164.. 2913.. 573.. 300 
1840..... 7433.. 233.. 901.. 363.. 5317|1840.... 8007.. 1905.. 5490.. 316.. 157 
| 4184.. 11... 678.. 521.. 5964/1841.... 8750.. 4006.. 4256.. 159.. 510 
1842..... 6103.. 264.. 413.. 475.. 9805 | 1842....10828.. 1252.. 3676.. 155.. 224 
1643..... 7642.. 741..1250.. 309.. 9541] 1843.... 7483.. 735.. 2769.. 163.. 15 
1844..... 5172.. 114.. 586.. 75.. 4996/|1844....10885.. 536.. 5654.. 434.. 520 
1845. .... 12602.. 413.. 785.. 583..10150/ 1845.... 5161.. 209.. 3600.. 248.. 430 
1846..... 9845.. 517.. 407.. 201.. 6925) 1846.... 6541.. 224.. 5586.. 54u.. 692 
1847..... 6013.. 183.. 248.. 8... 2907 | 1847....18240.. 4236.. 7862.. 488.. 165 
1848..... 10279 ..3269.. 721.. 554..12703 1848....14841,. 2393.. 6608.. 852.. 247 
1849..... 9851..2384.. —— .. 251..11066 | 1849....12570.. 5654.. 5883.. 499.. 112 
1850..... 11066..3146.. 77... 244..14715 | 1850....11454.. 1420.. 6815.. 529.. 294 
185)..... 7174..3432.. 813.. 171.. 7615 '1851....16732.. 254.. 7638..3329.. 308 

















Vessels arrived at Baltimore during the year 1851, exclusive of bay craft. 





No. Ships. B’ks. B’gs. Schrs. Total. 
January....... 5.. 11.. 28.. 95.... 139 
rs ---= - 8.. O.. 31.. S1.... 

eer 7.. 15.. 26..115.... 163 
po ee hl... 14.. 31... 86.... 142 
enn cmk 7.. 19.. 27.. 91.... 144 
pe aan . Sey. @.. Ti... Se 
DEF. <cccccece Sco Bic Bee Woeeee MS 


No. Ships. B’ks. B’gs. Schrs. Total. 


August,.... oe<ttioe Sos. ins, Toes En 
September ....16.. 24.. 31.. 82.... 153 
October o34.. 17.. 30.. 66.... 197 
November..... 7.. 18.. 22.. 73.... 120 
December..... 5.. 14.. 22.. 54.... 95 


Total, 1851. ..103..214..346..970....1633 
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Exports of Flour from Baltimore, commencing 1st January, 1851. 


Total, 

Whereto. This week. Previously. 1851. 
Great Britain...... —....71946....71946 
Hanse Towns...... —.... 5851.... 5851 
Holland........... —.... 1081.... 1081 
Basil... cowscces + —...135527...135527 


Montevideo B. A... —....13723....13723 
Br. N. A. colonies... —....28465....28465 


Total, 

Where to. This week. Previously. 1851, 
Venezuela......... —.--. 7396.... 7396 
West Indies. ......160...128567...128727 
Other ports...0.... —.-.-22247....22247 





Total, 1851..... voahbedesoqdniens Aan 
Tete, 2080. .... sanemnscoscccce-S1INO 


Exports of Tobacco from Baltimore, commencing from January 1, 1851, and same 








time 1850. 

Where This Previ- Same time, | Where This Previ- Same time 
to. week. ously. Total. 1850. to. week. ously. Total. 1850. 
Bremen... — — ....12654....15864 | Austria..... — -—- .... 1850.... 600 
Amsterdam, — — .... 4154.... 5973|Spain...... — — 00 1158.... 2129 
Rotterdam.. — — .... 9694.... 7814) Africa..... — — ceoe Q4enee 54 
Havre... _— W. Indies... — — .... 166.... 13 
Bordeaux,? — — .... 2327.... 8177|Otherports. — — .... — wes 44 
Marseilles, )}) — — ides: aaa i aie 
England... — — «see 13926.... 1955 | Total hhds. —.. — ....34124....44368 

Russia..... — — .... 602.... 1856 

Flour Inspections. 

Descriptions. This week. Previ- Same time, Previ- Sametime, 
ously. 1850. | Descriptions. This week, ously. 1850. 
Howard-street.. — ..533549....549233 Family......... — .. 34494.... 35171 
City Mills...... — ..324958....295936| Rye........... — .. 7578.... 5480 


Susquehanna... 


«- 20399.... 17057 | Corn Meal..... 


+- 33145.... 45360 


The above inspections are computed as barrels. 


Tobacco Inspections, commencing from Jan. 1, 1851, and same time, 1850. 


fThis Previ- 
Descriptions. week. ously. Total. 1850. 
Maryland... — .. — .. 25013....27085 
QOhio........ — .. — «- 16798....13965 


This. Previ- 
Descriptions. week ously. Total. 1850 
Virginia... ) — .. — 2.2. —.-.. — 
Kentucky. > — .. — .. 931.... 793 
Peunsylv’a} — -. = 22 0 weer 


A Comparative Statement of the Imports at the Port of Baltimore, commencing 
January, 1850, and 1851, 


This Previ- Last 
Articles. week. ously. season. 
Bark, Peruvian, ceroons, — 750.. 1984 
Coffee, Riv, bags....... —266240.. 150190 
Laguayra & P.Cabello, — 21081.. 24044 
Maracaib o.......... — 5873.. 2750 
Other ports.........- — 8114.. 6532 
Coastwise.......-... —- 3885.. 3934 
Cocoa, bags and qtls.... — 4721.. 8593 
Cocoa nuts, No......-.. — M739.. M532 
Cotton, from 
New-Orleans, bales... — 3070.. 4015 
Mobile..........- eos — 2737.. 1371 
Charleston......---. — 12500.. 10000 
Savannah...... ..... — 2950.. 2500 
Apalachicola........—  677.. 1883 
Other ports.........- — 7500.. 6000 
Copper, pigs......--...— — — 
Copper, na so ewe ecece —- 2898.. 3887 
Dyewood— 
Logwood, tons....... — 75.. 416 
Fustic, tons.......... — : 42 
Frait, Lemons, boxes... — 4411.. 2222 
Oranges, boxes....... —- 15874.. 1632 





This Previ- Last 
Articles. week. ously. season. 
Figs, drums.... ..... — 9787.. 3657 
Figs, CASCS.....4---- — 356... 994 
Raisins, casks........ —  625.. 252 
Raisins, boxes... ... -- — 29065.. 22100 
Guano, tons.... ..... «- — 27239.. 7397 
Hides, from 
Buenos Ayres....-. 
oe Aos ie aap t— 80448.. 89293 
Rio Grande.......... — 54693.. 62091 
California...... .. ows — 16473... — 
Porto Cabello........ — 16886.. 31580 
Rio de Janeiro.......— — ~~. 32551 


Other foreign ports. .. 13268.. 13927 


Coastwise..........- — 72026.. 42750 
Horns, No.....06 veces . — M626.. 53000 
Indigo, ceroons,.....-.. — 10-. 281 
Tron, bars........-..+<+ —-152254.. 76450 

Pig, tons...... eseceee —- 1994.. 272 

Bundles........-2«.. — 50282.. 7500 

Rail-road, tons...... . — 1333.. 22840 

Rail-road, bars....... -- 22123.. 38432 
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Imports continued. 
Articles. This Previ- Last Articles. This Previ- Last 
week, ously. season. week. ously. season, 
Molasses, from Pimento, bags,......--- — 2869.. 2270 
Foreign ports, hhds... -- 7638.. 6815) galt 
*- «- tierces. — 2329.. 527 Liverool, tons.......- — 334.. 20 
-- | «= bbls... — 308... 294 Liverpool, sacks...... — 67228.. 67577 
Cuastwise, hhds..— 813.. 77/ Coastwise, sacks..... -— 59388.. 23720 
ee tierces. — 171... 244 Cadiz, lasts.......06. = — « — 
7. bbis....— 7915.. 14715) * St. Ubes, moys....... —— . 119 
Rice, casks............ — 5397.. 4003| West Indies, bush... — 97626.. 83595 
Provisions, from New- Sugar, from 
Orleans— Foreign ports, hhds... — 16722.. 11454 
Beef, tierces......... —_ 9.. 347 pe. -. tierces. — 322.. 405 
Beef, bblis.......... - — 1050.. 26133 mee .. bbls... — 2542.. 1420 
Pork, tierces......... — 1726.. 3899 Th .. boxes... -— 3597.. 3041 
Pork, UBls. . cosesccss — 9769.. 27978 & .. bags... — 8310.. 10300 
Pork, bulk, tons...... —  30.. 1214/ GCoastwise, bhds... — 7173.. 11066 
Lard, tierces......... — 1536.. 2202 im casks.. ——- 450:. 156 
SE, UEcces vecce’ — 3285.. 8034 a bbls.... — 3432.. 3146 
Lard, kegs.......+++ — 1481.. 25488) Tin Plate, boxes....... — 6596.. 4542 
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In order to complete our statistics of New-Orleans for the year ending 31st 
August, 1851, we publish the following statement : 


WESTERN PRODUCE BUSINESS. 


This heading, as connected with our trade, embraces a great variety of com- 
modities, of immense value, but our limited space will only admit of our noting 
the past season’s operations in some few of the leading articles. In the sup- 
plies of Flour and Indian Corn there has been a material increase, as compared 
with Jast year, the receipts of the former since September Ist, being 941,106 
barrels, against 591,986 barrels, and of the latter equal to 3,300,000 bushels, 
against 2,750,000 bushels. Of Wheat also, there has been an increased supply, 
but little or none of it has been exported, and only a very small proportion sold 
here, the bulk having been on account of our city mills, or for transmission to 
Alabama and Georgia. The receipts are equal to 180,000 bushels, against 
110,000 bushels last year. Of Corn Meal, the receipts are 3,662 barrels, against 
5,187 barrels last year. The total exportsof Flour since Ist September, amount 
to 583,418 barrels, against 211,750 barrels last year. Of this quantity, 205,508 
barrels were ship to Great Britain, 145,340 to West Indies, &c., and the re- 
mainder to coastwise ports. Of Indian Corn, the total exports have been equal 
to 1,300,000 bushels, against 1,060,000 bushels last year. Of this quantity, 
135,000 bushels were shipped to Great Britain and Ireland, 265,000 to West 
Indies, &c., and the remainder to coastwise ports. 

The annexed table exhibits the exports of Breadstuffs from the United States 
to Great Britain and Ireland since 1st September, compared with same period 
last year. By this it will be seen that there has been a very large increase in 
the exports of Flour and Wheat, while in those of Indian Corn there is shown a 
falling off of over fifty per cent. Nearly two-thirds of the whole has been ship- 
ped from the port of New-York. 


1850-'51. 1849-'50. 1850-51. 1849.’50. 
Flour, barrels... ... 1,379,643 ...... 392,742 | Wheat, bushels....1,286,630..... 432,939 
Corn Meal......... 5,553... 6,006 | Cott.ccccccccccces 2,197,253... .+.4,813,373 





It is understood that the grain crops of the West are very fair, if not abun- 
dant ; and this is fortunate for the South, where the corn crops have failed, 
even to a much greater extent than last year, when our planters were compelled 
to buy largely of the produce of the western farmers. At the same time the 
fine promise of the European crops, if realized, is likely to prevent a very high 
range of prices, by lessening the demand for export. It was early asserted by 
western dealers that the “‘ hog crop” would be materially short of that of the 
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previous year, and the correctness of this position would seem to be demon- 
strated by the very large falling off in the receipts of Pork at this market. 

The decrease in the supply of Lard has been prepreticeste to that of Pork, 
and prices have beeu correspondingly enhanced. The total exports since Ist 
September, (all peer oe being reduced to kegs) are equal to 738,956 kegs 
against 1,554,849 kegs last year. Of this quantity, 188,353 kegs were export- 
ed to foreign ports, against 696,259 kegs last year, Great Britain having taken 
41,663 kegs, against 425,830 kegs last year. The following table, showing the 
highest and lowest range of prices, according to quality, in each month, will 
exhibit the course of the market : 


PRICES OF LARD. 


Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 

Cents per lb. Cents per Ib. Cents per lb. Cents per lb. 

September. ....53 a 74........ 5 a 74] March.......... ZT @ BO essiee- OO 8 
October.......- S (@ . Wheccectus 5 a 74| April.......... SG 1G. sie cccs 64 a 8 
November......64 a 7}.....-..5 a 74] May..........- ee 2) See 8 all 
December......6}4 a 7}.---.... 64 a 7}|June...........8 a 11}........8 a 10 
PUMGATYss cq cocst BD cuvcsces 64a 7}/July.......-... OF @ Teves send 8} a 103 
February...... oF B 9). ccecece 7 a 9 | August......... 8h a 12 .....-..8) a 11 


4.—MOL ASSES TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF IMPORTS, EXPORTS, STOCKS, ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION, &c., FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31ST, 1851, EXCLUSIVE OF CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 


--VALUE, 18ST JAN. 
1852. 1851. 











Receipts at New-York. Hhds. Tes. Bbls. 

Pia Cabtc.ccecencccnts occcccscee- 54014....3899....3606....15§ a 22....22 a 26 
ie NE MR ec cutbs ocsecebes --15401.... 555.... 477....16 a 26....23 a W 
oe ee cose 14BBicce — ccce MiccckdT 6 97.0.0. = 
Se ORE oy ee 814.... 65.... 82....17 a 20.... —— 
-- Other foreign ports............ SOS ...0 Paces eee em Beene 
Total recei ts of foreign in 1851....72162....4519....4176. .... -- ee 
Same time last year............- « - -48484....2882....1060.....6 «- -. 

From Louisiana, in 1851..... anoben e- 479.... 572...31858....25 a 27....— a 33 
-- Other coastwise ports.......... 12009.... 672....8334 
Total receipts in 1851.............. 84650....5763...44368 
Same time last year..............-- 68816....5645... 46320 

a ae 4 --15834.... 118.... — 
Dic ctisadevecdssaae — ence — oe 1952 


Total receipts at New-York, from January 1st, to December 31st. 





‘ 


1851. 1850. ~ 
Hhds. Tes. Bbis. Hhds. Tes. Bbis. 





Total receipts, as above..... eocccresseccess 84650..5763..44368..68816..5645 ..46320 
Add stock, Ist January............--- eoe-- 3300.. — .. 800.. 300.. 40.. 700 
Total supply........-....----+.++ «oe e+--87950..5763..45168..69116..5685..47020 
Deduct exports and shipments to Canada.... 106.. —.. 82.. 308.. —.- 270 
87944..5763 45086..68808..5685.. 4675 
Deduct stock, December 31..... Sbesceccese 4000.. —.. 500.. 3300.. —.. 80 
Taken from this port for consumption...... - -83844..5763..44586..65508..5685 4595 

Se 1651 oi . vanaatguiccseqchiotmenne «++ -+-12,253,710 gallons, 

Of which foreign, imported direct........... eeeeeeeees 9,107,780 gallons. 

Or about, in 1850........... edhbe ce sddetesqnecate . «- 10,029,028 gallons. 

Of which foreign, imported direct.......... eovan da «.-- 5,716,486 gallons. 

Total consumption, 1851...........-.... Uso caneae ----12,253,710 gallons. 

Total consumption, 1850..... bkbbacccscesncs eooceodass 16,029,028 gallons. 


Excess in 1851. .......cccceccccsccccscccccccscs 2)224,682 gallons, 
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Total receipts at New-York, fom foreign and coastwise ports. 


Hhds. Tes. Bbls. Hhds. Tes . 
1851.......84,650......5,763......44,368 | 1846.......73,822......5,168......23,557 
1850......-68,816......5,645......46,320 | 1845....... 62,506......5,780......33,127 
1849.......66,586......6,592......58,051 | 1844.......63,898......5,010......23,104 
1848.....+-76,047......6,576...... 42,333 | 1843.......54,335......4,674...... 27,563 
7 ——e fo ee 5,831. ...+.21,473 | 1842....... 49,726......5,165......24,524 


Received from foreign ports, from January 1, to December 31. 


r 1851. ~ 1850. —~ 
Hhds. Tes. Bbls. Hhds. Tes. Bbls. 
At New-York...... ecccseccee 72162.... 4519.... 4176.... 48484.... 2882....1060 
Boston, from Cuba, etc. .... 55147.... 4225.... 1262.... 59144.... 3821....1165 
Portland, from Cuba, etc... 56800.... 4192.... 1118.... 35788.... 1660.... 771 
Providence, from Cuba, etc. 4715.... 367.... 124.... 5550.... 206.... 90 
eee = Ricv, etc.. 9156.... 127.... 18 
tol & Warren, Cuba, etc, 6325.... 79.... 141 - 
Newhb’port, Gloucester, do., 4511.... 165.... 68 -+17330.... 322.... 24 
Other East, ports, Cuba,etc., 1858....  74.... 114 
Philadelphia—from Cuba... 20°70.... 1534.... 702.... 20048.... 1558.... 315 
ee o> _ FP. Rico, 9196.... 115... =  P-_- 3... 3 
Baltimore—Cuba, P, Rico.. 7638.... 2329.... 308.... 6815.... 527.... 294 
New-Orleans—from Cuba.. 6248.... —— ....16505.... —— 220. 0 —“eoee —™ 
Other southern ports, Cuba, 10422.... 894.... 724.... 8620.... 710.... 544 








Total......... ose eece cece 207688....18620....25268....203812....11749....4501 


Receipts of foreign in United States. 


Hhds. Tes. Bbls. 
Total receipts, from January 1, to December 31, 1851......257,688....18,620....25,268 
Add stock at all the ports, January 1, 1851....... coocsevee.Aenncs Bilveve . 200 


Total supply......... eanedih< ean oe cece ccccce 00021 0;488 o00018,930....25,518 
Deduct exports in 1851......c0+-ccccccccccocccceess %365.0-- 408.... 239 








268,123. ...18,522....25,279 
Deduct stock, Ist Jannary, 1852......0-+e00rcecccccee 11,200.0--. B2Teece 252 





Total consumption of foreign in 1851............-.-- o 0002 256,923.... 18,195... .25,027 
=F; BO encncadndsccdsssscocd bbs pebeeUhS 5osabeee ++ ~.33,238,278 gallons. 
Add crop of Louisiana, Texas, Florida, etc., of 1850-51, (the most 
of which came to market in 1851, and assuming the stock of this 





description, Ist January of each year to be equal)........ e+-~ 10,709,740 gallons. 

Would make the whole consumption in 1851........ .....---- 43,948,018 gallons. 

Consumption of foreign in 1850..... spodéknasckumioade - «~~ 24,806,949 gallons. 
Add crop of Louisiana, Texas, Florida, etc., of 1849-'50.....12,212,300  .. 
Would make the whole consumption in 1850..........-..-. 37,019,249... 
Whole excess in 1851...... Weer ecsacccnc ccccccceseces 6,928,769 .. 


Excess of foreign in 1851........----cceescceereceeee 8,431,329 

It will be seen by ee ied statement, that the increase in the consumption of foreign in 
the = 1851, is equal to about 34 per cent. over the consumption of 1350. It will 
be reme! red, however, that the crop of Louisiana, Texas, etc., in 1850-’51, was 
1,502,560 gallons short of the production of the previous season, which induced larger im- 
—— the past year, even New-Orleans having taken equal to 1,227,435 gallons of 

uba to supply the deficiency. The crop of Louisiana, etc., the present season, is esti- 
mated to be a full average one.—[N. ¥. Shipping List. 


5.6-BANK CAPITAL OF THE SEVERAL STATES. 


TABLE, SHOWING THE POPULATION IN THE YEAR 1850, THE NUMBER OF BANKS, BANK 
CAPITAL, BANK CIRCULATION, AND COIN, OF EACH OF THE STATES, DECEMBER, 1851. 


Note.—In those states marked with an asterisk (*) the amounts are, in part, estimated, 
but it is believed that they approximate the respective amounts at this date. 

In Illinois a free banking system has been submitted to the ple, and, at a popular 
election this year, sepuaved by them. In this state there will probably soon be established 
several banks of circulation, based upon state stocks. 
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In Florida, a Jaw was passed last winter authorizing the'establishment of a bank at Talla- 
hassee ; but we do not learn that it has been yet organized. In the states of Illinois and 
Arkansas, the circulation of the Kentucky, Missouri and [ndiana banks, is generally used. 


[From the Bankers’ Magazine, Boston.) 














Population, No. of Bank Bank Bank 

State. 1850. Banks. Capital. Circulation. Coin. 
ime ....+-2- e202 583,000.... 38.... $4,098,000.... $3,200,000.... $630,000 
New-Hampshire... 318,000.... 25....  2,586,000....  2,120.000.... 140,000 
Vermont..... ceoces. B14000...6 Bl.ccs:.. B,CBR000.c0 3,377,000.... 180,000 
Massachusetts...... 994,000....137.... 43,350,000.... 17,000,000.... 3,000,000 
Rhode Island...... - 148,000.... 69.... 12,338,502.... 3,000,000... .. 350,000 
Connecticut........ 371,000.... 47.... 13,175,675.... 6,640,000.... 800,000 
New-York....... + 3,090,000....218.... 58,497,345....  27,200,000.... 7,000,000 
New-Jersey......- 490,000.... 25.... 4,019,900....  3,500,000.... 750,000 
Pennsylvania....... 2,311,000.... 54.... 18,966,351.... 12,000,000.... 6,200,000 
* Delaware........  91,000.... 9....  1,440,000.... 1,000,000.... 250,006 
*Maryland........ « 583,000.... 26....  9,287,395....  3,700,000.... 3,000,000 
Districtof Columbia, 52,000.... 4....  1,182,300.... 350,000.... 300,000 
Virginia...... cocce 1,421,000.... 39.... 10,214,600.... 11,600,000. ... 3,650,000 
North Carolina..... 869,000.... 22.... 4,305,000.... 4,600,000.... 2,000,000 
* South Carolina.... 669,000.... 14.... 11,431,183.... 7,500,000.... 2,600,000 
* Georgia..... eseee 906,000.... 18....  5,629,215....  4,300,000.... 1,700,000 
* Alabama......... 772,000...2 Bac 2,000,000. ... 3,500,000.... 1,800,000 
TIndiana............ 989,000.... 14....  2,082,151....  3,680,000.... 1,300,000 
Ns isemiasee sa. Reem 200,000. ... 100,000... 50,000 
Kentucky.......... 992,000.... 26.... 10,180,000....  7,450,000.... 3,300,000 
Louisiana.......... 500,000.... 5.... 12,267,120.... 3,500,000.... 4,300,000 
Michigan......... 398,000.... 4.... 762,000. ... 650,000... 150,000 
Missouri....... eee 682,000.... G..-. 1,208,751.... 2,400,000.... 1,500,000 
Ohio.............. 1,977,000.... 61.... 7,866,376.... 11,635,000.... 2,800,000 
Tennessee......... 1,003,000.... 23....  8,405,197.... 5,300,000.... 1,900,000 
BORIS s 00 pene ont, css Reawe 300,000.... 400,000.... 200,000 
* Wisconsin.......  304,000.... 1.... 225,000.... 250,000.... 100,000 

Illinois. .... cencnns, ME: «6 Senend none. none. — 

Plorida..... neats 87,000.... —.... none. none. — 

Arkansas,.......... 210,000... —=.... none. none, ae 
* Mississippi....... 593,000.... 1.... 100,000. ... 100,000.... 50,000 

California.... ..... 200,000.... —.... — _ _ 
i neni coed 23,144,000. ...921....$248,803,961....$150,052,000....$50,000,000 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
1—FRUIT CULTURE FOR THE SOUTH. 


We have so many inquiries from different parts of the South upon the dif- 
ferent branches of fruit culture, that we deem we cannot answer all more 
effectually than to republish our treatise upon fruit culture at the South, sub- 
mitted to the first Fair of the Russell and Muscogee Agricultural Society. Since 
our visit to the Macon Fair, we are more than ever convinced of the beautiful 
adaptation of our climate to the growth and full perfection of all the fruits 
described. Will some of our southern readers add to the list the culture of the 
orange, lemon, pine-apple, date, olive and guava, as adapted to portions of 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana and Texas! In the culture of these fruits 
we have no experience, and shall feel under obligations if some one having ex- 
perience will come to our aid.—[ Soi of the South.) 


Appte.—All the fine varieties of this fruit have been produced from the wild 
apple ; and to the monks of the middle ages are we indebted for the first great 
improvements in fruit culture. The cultivated apples in the United States were 
introduced from Europe by seeds and by cuttings, and although the wild crab 
grows in almost every state in the Union, no edible variety is indigenous. The 
great difficulty in cultivating the apple here, is in the fact, that almost all the trees 
originated in a colder climate, and a change of climate is almost certain to pro- 
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duce disease. It is immaterial whether a tree, cutting or bud, is brought from 
a cold climate, for the bud contains all the elements of the tree, its health, and 
its diseases. This, no doubt, is the reason why most of our apple orchards are 
so short-lived, ten to fifteen years being their average length of life. If we would 
cultivate the apple successfully, we must propagate it from seeds, and improve 
upon them, and when we once get a good variety, propagate from it, by root- 
grafting. Apple seeds should be planted in the fall, cr if delayed until spring, 
warm water should be poured over the seeds until they sprout, which will be in 
about three days, and then the seed planted, will grow from three to six feet the 
first year, and produce fruit in three or four years from seed; out of a lot of 
seedlings, in all probability there will be some good fruit ; these may be propa- 
gated by root-grafting, which is the most certain and speedy way of propagation 
in this climate. This may be done from the first of February to the first of 
April. Take seedling roots of one year’s growth, cut them off about one inch 
lower than they came out of the ground ; now split the remaining stem just 
enough to take in the graft. The grafts should be taken from fruit-bearing 
trees, and from wood of last year’s growth; cut the grafts with two or three 
buds, and as many as possible with terminal buds ; take a sharp knife, and cut 
the end of the graft in a wedge form, commencing at the lower bud ; now insert 
it in the root, taking care to keep the two outside barks together ; plant the root 
either rn the nursery, or where the tree is to stand, leaving the terminal and one 
other bud above the ground ; be careful in pressing the earth around the graft, 
that it is not moved from the union of its bark with the bark of the root. In any 
ood soil, the graft will grow from four to six feet the first year, and will pro- 
Soa fruit the second or third year. The graft has now become a tree, and to be 
made productive, must be cultivated, nursed and tended. It will grow on almost 
any rich soil, and it is useless to cultivate the apple unless the soil is rich. 
Where the soil is not naturally rich, the roots should annually receive a top 
dressing of some good vegetable matter, with a little lime or ashes. The tree 
should be pruned, so as to throw out its branches low, to shade the trunk from 
the intense heat of our summer’s sun, which frequently blisters the bark, caus- 
ing disease and death. The ground of the orchard should be regularly cultiva- 
ted, taking care not to injure the roots. One of the best sovthed ever adopted 
in this climate, is to shade the whole grounds of the orchard with straw—wheat, 
oat, or pine straw. This preserves an even temperature, keeps the ground cool 
and moist, and gives the tree an astonishing vigor and beauty. There are four 
insects which are great enemies to the apple in this section—the borer, the 
moth, the bark louse, and the black worm, which infest the roots. The best 
remedy for the borer and the bark louse, is to rub the trunk and limbs of the 
tree with soft country soap ; this not only destroys the insects, but invigorates 
the tree, and also effectually prevents rabbits from barking them ; for the black 
worm around the base of the tree, ashes or lime may be used with advantage, 
and are a good preventive—but where the worm has already begun his ravages, 
take a sharp knife and pick him out, filling up all the worm holes and wounds 
with soft soap. The moth that produces the apple worm may be destroyed by 
icking up all the fruit that falls, and feeding it to hogs, or by permitting 
ogs to run in the orchard. 

f the people of the South will discard northern raised apple trees, and raise 
their own seedlings, we may have the apple in as great perfection here as any 
where else ; for wherever the wild crab grows, there may the improved varieties 
be grown also. It is trae, the apple tree will not be as long lived here as at the 
North, but they come into bearing so much sooner. It is stated of the celebrated 
green Gage plum, that out of several bushels of seed planted, and raised to bear- 
ing, the green Gage was the only one out of the whole lot worth cultivating : 
and if we can, by planting bushels of apple seeds, produce one that shall hold 
rank asa fruit with the green Gage, it would be the greatest acquisition to fruit 
culture that has ever beamed upon the South; and it can be done—all it wants 
is patience and perseverance. The greatest real difficulty that we have to con- 
tend with, is the speedy decay of the fruit, after it has matured. Whenever we 
find a remedy for this, the South will have nothing to fear in the culture of the 


apple. 
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Tue Pear.—The pear is a native of Europe and Asia, and was first intro- 
duced into this country by French settlers. There is no fruit that has been 
more improved by the horticulturist’s skill than the pear. Inits mative state, it 
is even more unpalatable than the crab, and is termed choke pear. It is now 
made melting, sugary, and buttery. Van Mons, the celebrated Belgium 
pomologist, has produced eighty thousand new seedling pears, many of them of 
exquisite flavor, and all said to be worthy of cultivation. The pear tree is not 
as subject to disease in this climate as the apple, nor is the fruit as subject to 
the attacks of insects. The tree is somewhat longer in coming into bearing, but 
if it be grafted from fruit-bearing trees, on pear, apple, or quince roots, as di- 
rected for the apple, it will bear in four or five years after grafting. It is much 
longer lived than the apple, and there can be no doubt but many of the southern 
states are better adapted to pear culture than the northern. Here we never have 
that scourge of hesthern pear trees, the frozen sap blight, nor has the fire blight 
made its appearance here. Take it altogether, it is the hardiest fruit cultivated 
at the South, and the wonder is, why it is not more extensively cultivated. The 
pear will grow in any soil that will produce corn, but it most delights in a light, 
rich loam, impregnated with iron ; for this reason, blacksmiths’ cinders have 
been found valuable to apply around pear trees. They may be propagated by 
seeds where new varieties are wanted, and grafts where a new and valuable 
kind is to be propagated. It will take some more patience to rear seedlings 
than from the apple, as the pear seldom bears from seed under ten to fifteen 
years, and frequently not under twenty ; but as the tree has not the principles 
of decay stamped upon it that the apple has, grafts may be brought from any 
country where the pear has been brought to the highest state of perfegtion, and 
those who choose to experiment may try the seed. The southern states are as 
well adaptedto the pear as Belgium. I saw Dr. Camak, of Athens, exhibiting 
forty-five varieties of pears at the Fair, at Atlanta, all the produce of his own 
orchard, and most of them of superior quality. One great advantage the pear 
has over all other fruits raised here, is its long-keeping quality, which should 
commend it to southern cultivators ; there are many varieties that may be kept 
through the whole winter, ripening entirely in the house, after picking, which 
will place the pear first on the list of southern cultivated fruits. The pear needs 
little or no pruning, and to render it dwarf in its habits, graft it on quince stocks ; 
this is particularly well adapted to garden culture, and brings them into bearing 
sooner than standard trees. 

Tue Peacu—The peach is a native of Asia, and was first introduced into 
Europe by the Romans, and into this country by the early settlers. It is easily 
propagated, either by seeds, cuttings, or graftings. Peaches come into bearing 
in this climate, from the seed, in two and three years; but as there is no cer- 
taiaty of producing the same variety from seed, as the parent tree, cuttings or 
g.afting must be resorted to. In grafting the peach, graft in roots of peach, 
plum, or apricot, one year old, as directed for the apple ; this method of grafting 
is easier than budding, and altogether superior ; for, as the graft is inserted be- 
low the surface of the ground, the whole tree is of the grafted variety ; they will 
grow from six to eight feet the first season, and will bear fruit the second; the 
grafting should be ees just as the buds begin to swell ; pinch off all the blos- 
som buds, and leave the terminal and one side bud above the surface of the 
ground. A rich, sandy loam, suits the peach best, and imparts the finest flavor 
to the fruit. The great enemy tothe peach in this country, is the peach worm ; 
this isa worm much resembling a flat head, which preys upon the tree near the 
roots, frequently eating entirely round the trunk, causing death to the tree ; 
they may easily be detected by the black gummy substance exuding around the 
base of the tree. There are many remedies and preventives recommended ; lime 
and ashes are good preventives ; scrape away the earth around the base of the 
tree, and fill in with some good air-slaked lime, or good fresh ashes; renew 
this every spring ; but where the worm has got already a good hold, I have 
never found anything so effectual as boiling water, turned from the spout of a 
tea-kettle ; be careful and not apply too much water at a time, as it might kill 
the tree ; but a moderate quantity not only kills all the eggs and worms, but 
seems to invigorate the tree. The worm is produced by a fly, which deposits 
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eggs in the bark around the base, and they hatch out a white flat worm and com- 
mence their work of destruction immediately. Another pest to peach culture, 
is the worm in the fruit, from the wooly down on the young peach. The fruit is 
not as subject to the attacks of insects as the plum, and if hogs are allowed to 
run in the peach orchard, they effectually keep down the insect, as they eat all 
the falling fruit, destroyin the insect with it. A peach crop, to come to its 
highest perfection, should be tilled with as much assiduity as corn or cotton. 
The great fault with southern peach culturists is, they are not satisfied with the 
yield of peaches, but they must annually crop the peach orchard, and it must 
yield corn or cotton, as well as peaches. A peach orchard, planted twenty feet 
each way, will require every inch of soil in the intervening spaces for the roots, 
to perfect the trunk, foliage, flowers, and fruit; and every crop taken from a 
peach orchard, is just so much taken from the productiveness of the trees. This 
may be objected to by some, who have tried some crops amongst their trees with 
apparent good results; but in cultivating the crops, the trees got more culture 
than usual, and showed an increased production over the season when they 
were in the turf. Ifthe trees bore better by cultivating a crop amongst them, 
how much better would they been cultivated without the crop! It is a well 
established fact, that all grain crops are positively injurious to fruit trees. The 
proper time for pruning in this climate is July ; the wound then heals quickly, 
and as peaches are only made on new wood, it is best to shorten in the branches, 
to induce the limbs to make new wood, which will give plenty of fruit for next 
season. A serious difficulty the peach has to contend with here, is the late 
spring frosts. The warm days of winter swell the bud, and the first genial day 
of spring it bursts fcxth in its tenderness and beauty, but to be blackened and 
blighted By a lingering frost. For this reason, peaches should never be planted 
on low, wet lands, or in the vicinity of streams of water, as they are much more 
liable to be killed by frosts than when planted on high and dry lands. As to 
varieties, there are seedling peaches raised on many of our plantations that will 
compare favorably with any of the grafts of France ; and whoever may wish to 
start a peach orchard, need not go out of Georgia for varieties. Peach seed 
should be planted immediately after eating the fruit. It is frequently observed 
that self-planted peaches make the most vigorous trees, and the reason is, they 
had a better start. 
[To be continued.] 


2—AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY IN THE SOUTH. 


Nothing could be made more important to the South than the application of 
the light which chemistry adds to agriculture ; and yet how little attention is paid 
to this matter amongus. We see that a proposal has been made in Mississippi 
for the appointment of a state chemist, whose duties are intended to cover the 
whole field. We trust that the movement will be successful, and that it will be 
imitated throughout all the South. 


“The Committee on Agriculture of the Senate of that state, have reported a 
bill creating the office of Agricultural Chemist—an officer whose indicated duties 
would be as various as they would certainly prove utilitarian and useful. 

“The committee's bill provides for the division of the state into three agricul- 
tural districts—if we may so term them—which districts shall be the same as 
the supreme judicial districts, into which the state is now divided. In each of 
these districts, the Agricultural Chemist is required to spend one-third of the 
year, and one month in each county of the districts, in the order of their 
enumeration, if deemed necessary. He is required to analyze one specimen of 
all varieties of soil in the county where he may be, and one specimen of marl, or 
other mineral deposit. He is further required to give one public lecture in each 
police district of the county, and subsequently a course of public lectures in 
each county town, and to permit the Clerk of the Board of Police to transcribe 
a copy of the same for deposit in his office, and for publication, if deemed ex- 
—— by the Board. It is also made his duty to make an annual report to the 

egislature, if in session, and if not, to the governor, who shall cause the publi- 
cation of the same.” 
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Whilst on this subject we will say, that Professor J. Laurence Smith, of the 
University of Louisiana, who was for several years geologist and mining engineer 
for the Sultan of Turkey, proposes to undertake all chemical analyses of minerals, 
soils, mineral waters, commercial articles, in his laboratory, connected with the 
University. Professor Smith has established a scientific reputation as well in 
Europe as in our own country. 

We also add, that Mr. Judd, who is endorsed by the distinguished Professor 
Norton, of Yale College, proposes to analyze earths and products, and makes 
an appeal to the planters, which we copy, in the hope it will be answered. 


Yate Anatyticat LABORATORY, ; 
New-Haven, Jan. 7th, 1852. 


Mr. Editor,—During the last summer I made some experiments upon the ash 
of a stalk of a cotton plant, which I procured from Louisiana. The results of a 
qualitative and quantitative determination of this ash, were read by Prof. Norton, 
at the Albany meeting of the American Scientific Association, and will be pub- 
lished in the forthcoming volume of Transactions. 

I should like tomake a series of analyses of the ashes from the different parts 
of this important plant, especially the stalk, cotton, and seed of different 
varieties, from various localities. and also a general examination of some soils, 
pape which the different varieties are best produced. The extensive cultivation 
of so important a staple product, demands a much more careful and extended 
examination of its chemical relation to the soil, than has yet been even 
attempted. : 

If I can obtain suitable and authentic samples, from the analysis of which 
general results may be arrived at, I will cheerfully devote the time from now till 
next August, to such analysis. 

I write to inquire whether there are not among some of your correspondents, 
gentlemen who, for the sake of obtaining an examination of their own products 
and soils, or those in their vicinity, would be at the expense of procuring and 
forwarding suitable specimens ! 

To accomplish much before the middle of August, it would be necessary to 
begin very soon. 

f certain that a sufficient number of specimens could be procured to 
accomplish the result aimed at, I would begin upon the first that could be ob- 
tained, and take up the others as they came forward. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Orance Jupp. 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES AND MINING. 


1.—CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN MANUFACTURES. 


Messrs. Du Fay & Co., of Manchester, have published the following interest- 
ing table, giving a comparative estimate of the quantities of raw cotton con- 
sumed in the principal manufacturing countries, in millions of weight, from 1836 
to 1851. The figures for the United States are much too low. 


1836. 1840. 1845. 1849. 1851. 
Great Britain, (millions of Ibs.)........350....473.... 597.... 627.... 648 
Russia, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. 57.... 72.... 96.... 160.... 118 
France, (including adjacent countries)..118....157.... 158.... 186.... 149 
Is niak nits ati Sune. eink Upiamindiodtl' Sa vecd — ~ _ — 34 
Mediterranean... .............. -..0. = _ _ a 12 
Countries bordering on the Adriatic.... 28.... 28.... 38.... 47.... 45 
United States of North America........ Geetes LS hace Bence Pee oun Fae 
Rinne ahited phnonpae.cecdacadae Ten _ _ — 11 


tare nensssas --- .639 841 1047 1225 1175 
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2.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN RESOURCES THE BEST GUAR- 
ANTY FOR THE PROTECTION OF SOUTHERN RIGHTS. 


By W. Syrxxs, of Tennessee. 


What measyres should be adopted by the southern states fur the protection of 
their rights, is a question of great interest at this time. We are well satisfied 
that the development of southern resources is the best guarantee for the pro- 
tection of southern rights. Before proceeding to show what measures the South 
should at this time adopt, we will notice one source of apprehension to many 
southern men. They think that in the course of a few years several additional 
free states will be admitted into the Union; that the equilibrium between the 
free and plave states will be forever destroyed ; and that the free states, havin 
an overwhelming majority in both branches of Congress and in the electora 
college, as well as of the popular vote, will either attempt to change the Con- 
stitution, or will so construe it as materially to affect the rights of the South. 
They think, in that event, the South will be unable successfully to resist, since 
she will be growing weaker every day, and therefore they are in favor of seced- 
ing from the Union zow, and of establishing a Southern Confederacy, where their 
rights will be secure and their property unmolested. However much we may 
differ from these men, we cannot deny their sincerity, and we are compelled to 
admit, that the course pursued by a certain portion of the northern people jus- 
tifies their suspicions. For our own part, we think their apprehensions are 
not well grounded, at least we hope they are not. That the North will havea 
majority in both branches of Congress and in the electoral college, as well as of 
the popular vote, we do not deny. This is unavoidable; but when this takes 
place, it does not follow that they will attempt any serious interference with 
our rights. Itis certain they will not, if the Sourm presents UNITED RESISTANCE. 
So far from the South becoming weaker every day, it will, by the development 
of its resources, increase in strength, and become more and more necessary to 
the North. The North is dependent upon the South in a commercial point of 
view, and must so continue whilst the South grows cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, 
and other productions, which never can be grown in the North. This would be 
the case if there were thirty instead of sixteen free states, and would always 
prevent the North from any serious interference with the rights of the South 
if the South would be united, and would satisfy the North that any such inter. 
ference would inevitably result in the secession of all the slave holding states- 
There need not, therefore, be any apprehension on account of the increase in the 
number of free states. The southern states, though weaker in numbers 
than the northern, will, by the aid of their great staples, which are in fact the 
life-blood of northern manufactures and northern commerce, be able to defend 
themselves and to resist any encroachments upon southern rights. 

Having disposed of this matter, we now propose to consider what measures 
should be adopted by the South at this time, not as preparatory steps to dis- 
union, but as a means of self-defence. We should now adopt the policy of im- 
proving our own section, and of availing ourselves of our natural advantages, 
which are so great. Hitherto we have been dependent upon other sections for 
most of the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life. We have been an 

ricultural people exclusively, and, as a matter of course, others have grown 
rich by manufacturing our raw material, and by having control of that com- 
merce which legitimately belonged to us. We do not deny that the operations 
of the general government have thrown the greatest portion of the public bur- 
dens upon the South, whilst other sections Sos derived the greatest benefits. 

The protective tariff and internal improvement systems have borne heavily 
upon the rights and interests of the South, whilst the North has been greatly 
benefited by them. But in this respect a decided change for the better has 
taken place. The tariff and internal improvement systems will never again, we 
sincerely hope, and believe, be the established policy of the government. The 
South will never again be compelled to pay tribute to the North in the way of 

rotective duties, nor will the general government build up a system of internal 
improvements at the expense of the South for the benefit ofthe North. In these 
particulars the condition of the South is better than it has been in a number of 
years. Free trade, the favorite doctrine of the South, is destined hereafter to be 
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the established policy of the government. Under the present tariff, manufac- 
tures have increased in all sections of the Union, but especially in the 
South. 

The quantity of cotton consumed in the United States was, for the year ending 
30th September : 


Bales. Value. 
ees erm 
a llc See 





Increase... ........ 124,672 10,719,471 


This shows an increase of one hundred and twenty-four thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy-two bales of cotton consumed in the United States in 1850, 
over the amount in 1846, the last year the tariff of 1842 was in operation. 
Again : the value of cotton goods exported from the United States in 1846, was 
$3,545,481, and in 1850, it was $4,734,424. These facts show that the manu- 
facturing interests, particularly in the South, have not been injured by the pres- 
ent tariff. It has been estimated by the able commercial correspondent of the 
Washington Union, that coarse cotton goods can be manufactured much cheaper 
in the South than at the North. This is owing to the fact, that the South has 
the raw material in her midst, and has also an abundance of cheap provisions, 
together with the finest water power in the Union, and immense quantities of 
coal and timber, if steam power should be considered preferable. This same 
writer estimates that ‘‘a mill at the South, turning out 100,000 yards per week, 
will net $800 profit, when the New-Englander, if he runs, will lose $600.” 

This accounts for the increase of factories in the South, whilst some at the 
North, it is said, have been compelled to stop operations on account of the high 
prices of cotton last winter. 

No country can compete successfully with the southern states in the manu- 
facture of coarse cottons. Our natural advantages afford us ample protection, 
and we can, if we will use the proper energy, have not only a monopoly of cot- 
ton growing, but also of cotton manufacturing. To do this, we need no gov- 
ernment aid, no tariff for protection. This is the first step we should take for 
the promotion of our interests. To estimate the importance of the cotton 
growing interest of the southern states, it is only necessary to state, that in the 
year 1849 there were, in Great Britain, Europe, and the United States, 3,323,365 
bales of cotton consumed, and 873,634 operatives employed, and 671 millions of 
dollars invested in the manufacture of cotton. Of this large consumption 
about 2,800,000 bales are from the southern states of this Union. The value of 
cotton exported from the United States the year ending 30th June, 1850, was 
$71,984,616, The fabrics manufactured out of this cotton furnish cloth- 
ing to millions of human beings; and a failure of the cotton crop of 
the United States would, therefore, be one of the greatest calamities that 
could befall mankind. Why is it, then, with this great staple at our very 
doors, we cannot manufacture at least a considerable portion of it our- 
selves, and thereby reap some of the profits which are made by ofher 
countries out of our productions! This may be done without resorting to dis- 
union, or to a tax upon articles manufactured at the North, the constitutionality 
of which measure is, to say the least of it, extremely questionable. Let our 
state legislature manifest becoming liberality towards our works of improvement, 
and they will thus do more to aid the South than can be done by angry discus- 
sion and high sounding resolutions, 

The establishment of factories, the building of rail-roads, and the development 
of our mineral resources, will do more to make the South truly independent and 
to secure her rights, than all the southern congresses which can ever assemble. 
She needs a change in her policy more than she does a change of the Consti- 
tution, to secure additional guarantees to southern rights. We have not only 
been dependent upon the North for our manufactures, but also in a great degree 
for literary instruction. A considerable portion of the support of northern 
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schools has been from the South. This should no longer be the case. We should 
build up literary institutions in the South fully equal, if not superior, to those of 
the North, and we should educate our sons and daughters at home. We should 
also encourage our own mechanics, instead of buying every thing from other 
countries. his will enable them to sell at reduced prices, and at the same 
time to furnish better articles. Can any sensible reason be assigned why the 
South cannot furnish facilities for a high order of scholarship as well as the 
North, and why we may not equal them in every branch of industry? 

There is none ; and the sooner public attention is directed to this subject the 
better will it be for the southern states. No state in the Union possesses more 
of the elements of wealth than our own. We have iron ore equal to that of 
Pennsylvania, water power not surpassed by that of Massachusetts, and coal 
equal to that found in any state of the Union. It is true, we need works of 
internal improvement to enable us to carry our manufactures to market, and to 
aid in the development of our resources ; but these can, and we trust will be made 
at an early day. The feeling in favor of a wise system of internal improvements 
is continually increasing among the people. It is growing too strong to be re- 
sisted much longer, and must become the settled policy of the state. South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia, have all tried the experiment, and the good 
effects are seen in the enhanced value of their lands, the growing prosperity of 
their towns, the increase of their population, and the activity in all branches of 
industry. The interest which has been and is now manifested in the East 
Tennessee Rail-roads, in the Nashville and Louisville, in the Nashville and 
New-Orleans, in the Memphis and Charleston, in the Nashville and Mississippi 
River Rail-roads, and also in the extension of the Mobile and Ohio Rail-road 
through West Tennessee, and from its terminus on the Tennessee River 
through Columbia to Nashville, indicates that the people of Tennessee are be- 
coming aroused to the importance of works of internal improvement. We shall 
not now attempt to show ths necessity of these improvements, as that subject 
has already been sufficiently discussed ; suffice it to say, that when these im- 

rovements are made, Tennessee will be one of the first states in the Union. It 
is to be hoped that our legislature will be governed by a liberal spirit in regard 
to works of internal improvement, having at the same time a due regard to the 
interests and security of the state. In this way true devotion can be manifested 


to southern rights. 
3.—GOLD MINES IN VIRGINIA. 


Within the past three years several rich mines have been opened and worked 
successfully in different sections of the state. 

The attention of the world has been awakened to the importance of this 
branch of mining. Since the discovery of the mineral wealth of California, 
thousands have flocked to that distant country, incurring great risks and depriva- 
tions, in the hope of realizing their fortanes. A few have turned their attention 
to the same business nearer home, where success has generally attended their 
labors, while many of the sanguine wanderers who ventured their all are return- 
ing, after a year’s absence, broken in health and spirits,no richer than when they 
left. 
We believe Commodore Stockton was one of the first who introduced into 
Virginia effective machinery for reducing on a large scale, the quartz rock, and 
demonstrating that a profitable business could be done in this branch of mining. 

Some three years since he purchased the tract of land in Flavanna county, 
about sixty miles distant from this city, upon which was a rich and extensive 
gold vein, where he erected a large mill and other works. The glowing ac- 
counts received from California of the richness and extent of the auriferous 
quartz of that country, indaced Commodore Stockton to suspend for a time his 
mining operations in this state, and to send his experienced workmen, with com- 
plete outfit, machinery, &c., to test the newly-discovered gold veins in Califor- 


nia. 
We are informed by a friend who conversed a short time since with one of 
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the company, that they were not successful, the results not meeting expectations ; 
their operations were discontinued in that country, the workmen returned te this 
state, and Commodore Stockton has resumed his mining operations in Fluvanna 
county on a larger scale than heretofore, peving introduced improved machinery, 
and has good prospects of doing a profitable and permanent business. 

There are several other gold mines in operation in this state, and are said to be 
doing well. 

We have taken some pains to gain information on this subject, believing, as we 
do, that as the country becomes settled, and improved machinery introduced, this 
branch of mining in our state at no very distant day will produce an annual 
amount of the precious metal that will go far towards furnishing us with a solid 
basis for our currency. 

The mines of William M. Moseley & Co., and the Garnett Mining Company in 
Buckingham county, are perhaps paying larger dividends to the stockholders on 
their outlay than any other mines in this state. 

We have seen specimens of the quartz from this vein unequalled in richness 
by any avriferous quartz ever shown us, We were recently shown a large rock 
weighing 108 pounds, with the gold visibie all through it, with many other speei- 
mens which were taken from the Garnett vein at ninety feet from the surface, at 
which depth the vein is from sixteen to twenty feet wide, all carrying gold. 

There are several shafts sunk upon the vein, and galleries opened some six 
hundred feet iv length, where the mills of these two companies are situated near 
tegether and on the same vein. 

Six miles from these mines are two other mills, worked by Mr. Eldridge and 
Mr. Wiseman, which are said to be doing very well.— Richmond Whig. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE LATE SOUTH-WESTERN RAIL-ROAD CONVENTION AT 
NEW-ORLEANS. 


CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF NEW-ORLEANS, AND WHAT SHE MUST DO FOR 
RAIL-ROADS, &c. 


SPEECH OF JAMES ROBB, ESQ., OF NEW-ORLEANS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention : 


The resolutions presented, it wil! be seen, embrace three modes of raising the 
means of constructing railroads—to wit: First, by memorializing Congress for 
donations of public lands; secondly, by voluntary subscriptions; and third, by 
taxation. The resolutions are written by Mr. Benjamin, and I trust will meet the 
unanimous approval of the Convention, as they have that of the Committee, 
whose organ I have the honor to be. 

In presenting these resolutions, I desire to submit some observations to the 
Convention, for which I pray their kind indulgence. Iam sure the Convention 
will not doubt my sincerity, when I declare to you my great distrust and difidence 
in appearing before you in my présent attitude—a diffidence arising from the ha- 
bitudes of my life, which have given me no opportunities of cultivating a talent 
for public speaking, even if I possessed it. But there are occasions when all of us 
may—nay, ought to throw aside embarrassments of. this nature, in order to con- 
tribute our mite to the public safety and advancement. We owe it to our country 
—to the community which supports and nourishes us, to make that sacrifice. No 
one is more sensible of this obligation thanIam. Fourteen years ago I came 
here, a young man, without means or friends. Fortune has dealt kindly by me. 
T owe to this city and state the prosperity which I enjoy, and [ should be recreant 
of every noble feeling of humanity if I did not seek to repay the favor and nour- 
ishment I have received, by a devotion ef my capacity and energies to the ad- 
vancement of the interests and welfare of our city and state. My interests, be- 
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sides, are identified with those of this community ; my attachments, sympathies— 
all my feelings cling to this great South.west, for whose honor and advancement 
this intelligent assembly has convened. 

Prompted by these motives, I come forward, in my humble sphere, to urge 
upon you a vigorous, liberal and enlarged action on the great subject of internal 
improvements in the South-west. I shall speak to you with the candor of a citi- 
zen, and with the directness of a banking-house. I shall speak to you of what I 
regard as our duties, with manly freedom and frankness. 

What is the object of this Convention? We meet, gentlemen, not to carry out 
any local end or enterprise, but collect the opinions of a large assembly of the in- 
telligent citizens of a number of states, which, though separated by bound 
lines and by distance, have great common interests. These opinions will go forth 
to the people, to enlighten, guide and direct them into the true path of their honor 
and interest ;—they will go forth, not as the opinions of individuals, but as a com- 
bined expression of the views of a body, the superior of which, in point of patriot- 
ism and intelligence, has never been assembled in this country. : 

Speaking in behalf of the city which 1 have the honor, in part, to represent on 
this floor, I desire to direct » attention of the Convention to some remarks, 
which have already been referred to by my senatorial colleague, Mr. Benjamin, 
relative to the position and circumstances of New-Orleans. Gentlemen came 
here from other states, with the idea that New-Orleane was in desperate plight, 
and needed their assistance to rescue her declining fortunes. Such kindly proffers 
are gratefully appreciated, but Louisiana and New-Orleans have not yet sunk 
quite so low asthat. They need no aid beyond their owa limits. They would 
take care of themselves. They were going to build their own works, with their 
own labor and capital. Why, it is asked, has Louisiana failed in the rail-road un- 
dertakings bevctalere ? Why have Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, also failed ?, I 
answer, tor the same reason that Louisiana has failed. We have all failed in our 
duty—failed in energy, enterprise, and an enlightened devotion to the interests 
of our highly-favored region of the Union. Let not all the blame, then, rest upon 
Louisiana. She has been, in a great measure, influenced by the state of affairs in 
New-Orleans ; and here we have had difficulties in the way of liberal public enter- 
prises, of which gentlemen from the country cannot be fully aware. At the risk 
of offending some prejudice, I shall speak of some of these difficulties in a spirit 
of manly candor due to the subject and the occasion. 

I had, recently, the honor of appearing before the Legislature of the gallant 
State of Tennessee, where I was received with a kindness for which I shall ever 
be deeply grateful. I went there to tell them, in all humility, the true state of 
our affairs—to explain to them the difficulties which embarrassed our actions, for 
which our sister states should make all due allowances. I told them that when 
Louisiana became a portion of our Union, a large class—embracing a majority of 
ber population—were of a difierent nationality, and spoke a different language 
from that of the population of the other states ; but among this ancient population 
there prevailed as ardent a patriotism and devotion to the institutions of our com- 
mou country, as ever animated the bosomsof any people. These nationalities and 
differences of language and customs were, however, seized upon by designing 
men, to excite ill-feelings and prejudices among our population, which were as 
fruitful of mischief as they were absurd in their character, and unfounded in rea- 
son or fact. From this state of feeling sprung that unfortunate measure, which I 
regard as one of the chief, if not the sole cause, of some of the embarrassments 
that have obstructed the progress of our city. I refer to the division of this city 
of 130,000 people into four separate municipal corporations, (for I include Lafay- 
ette.) This division may have been called for 1836, owing to the oppressive ex- 
ercise of power by an excited majority, but the causes for it no longer exist now. 
No man who has at heart the interests of the city, can advocate its continuance, 
What has been the operation of this miserable system of municipal government? 
Let us look at some of its fruits. In 1845, according to the report of the Finance 
Committee, ,the debt of the Second Manicipality was $2,099,000; to-day it is 
$2,700,000. From the ist of January, 1845, to the Ist of January, 1852—a period 
of seven years—the expenses of the Second Municipality had reached the enor- 
mous sum of over $6,000,000, or near an annuai outlay of $900,000, or an average 
of $30 to each inhabitant, of all ages, colors and conditions. This incredible ex- 
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penditure had been met by excessive levies of taxes on the property, capital and 
commerce of the municipality, with the income from loans, that had swelled its 
debts nearly $100,000 ‘per annum. Where has this enormous sum gone ?—not to 
pay debts, they have increased; not to pay the interest on our debts, for that is 
not now paid; not to build improvements, for we have none. Where are the 
monuments that attest the application of this expenditure? We have none—nay, 
absolutely nothing. It has gone without leaving any memorial, but the inherit- 
ance of a profligate system of government, that is sinking the ree ng every 
year deeper and deeper in debt and embarrassment—an inheritance that has 
changed hope into despair, and destroyed confidence at home and abroad. What 
applies to the Second Municipality, ee to all the others, Gentlemen of the 
country will, no doubt, be startled at these figures, and at the recital of such op- 

ressions. Such would not be borne in any European city for an hour or a 


The sympathies of our people have been appealed to in behalf of the gone of 
Cuba, yet in that island the taxation does not much exceed $12 to each inhabitant, 
and they enjoy a prosperity that does not exist here ; whilst in the Second Munici- 
pality, the average taxation, in 1850, actually reached $30 for each inhabitant. A» 
tounding as all this seems, we have persons among us, influenced by old prejudices 
—persons who possess intelligence and property, who cling to our present divided 
system of government, which is destroying our credit, our property, and demoral- 
izing our character. I make these admissions with humility, that you of the 
country may rightly understand our embarrassments. 

We are without unity in our government—its very elements are destructive to 
sound and healthy public opinion, and fatal to public enterprise and public credit. 
What can be expected from four miserable pean in aiding great under- 
takings—in exalting the character of our people, that have only achieved the results 
Ihave clearly and truly stated? What would New-York be, divided and governed 
by four such governments? Would she do any better than we do ? ould she 
have aii the distinctions in improvements and commercial power, that 
challenge admiration from all parts of the civilized world? In this state of divi- 
sion New-Orleans cannot build a mile of rail-road ; and for all the pnrposes of in- 
ternal improvement, so far as the co-operation of the municipalities can be ob- 
tained, they might as well be twenty miles distant from each other. When we 
have gon@before the Legislature to ask its aid, the country members say, gentle- 
menof the city, agree among yourselves, and we will consent to any law you 
may request. But such agreement has never been had; no union has ever exist- 
ed, each division carried into the councils of the state its local’animosities, preju- 
dices and differences, regardless of the common good of the whole city. 

Our country friends must stand by us and aid us to rid ourselves of this anoma- 
lous and tyrannical system, which is certainly at war with our best interests, and 
which undermines the credit and demoralizes the character of our city. We are, 
and have been, under the domination,of office-holders—whose number is legion— 
whose influence is in active opposition to changes that curtail their power—whose 
love of spoil and dominion is above all considerations of the public good. We must 
tread down this power under our feet. We must declare our independence of all 
official dictation. We must abolish the whole system of divided government ; and 
when we assemble again we will, I hope, present to youa consolidated and united 
city,—consolidated in interests, in feeling, in pelicy, in enterprise, and what is 
more, paying our honest debts, and redeemed in credit at home and abroad. 

If we fail in doing all this, this Convention will fail in its objects—its labors 
will be futile and profitless. But we cannot and will not fail. 1am sanguine of 
success, and that we shall carry out all the great schemes that have occupied your 
attention. Every citizen who has anything at stake, feels that our system of gov- 
ernment is one of mischief-—that its tendencies are to depreciate the value of his 
enterprise. The citizen without property, feels his chances of acquiring any are 
daily decreased—the citizen possessed of property, feels that his possessions are 
daily diminishing. 

Such a condition of affairs takes away hope, and our people are full of doubts. 
Every man knows that with excessive and increasing taxation, and a perishing 
public credit, we cannot build improvements: but all know that the encourage- 
ments flowing from a good, efficient and economical government, will bring credit, 
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aid and aay to construct all the public improvements that interest us, in the 
valley of the Mississippi ; that New-Orleuns will then be carried forward to that 
noble and magnificent position in which nature placed her, as the mart of a vast 
and unequaled empire. When we have achieved the overthrow of our govern- 
ment, we shall stand shoulder to shoulder with you in all your great works. 
When New-Orleans has a good government, and high credit, what signifies then 
herdebt? Large as we now consider it, under a united government, it would be 
a mere trifle. t it once be known that New-Orleans is paying her debts, that 
she is one city, and this knowledge will be hastily transmitted through the medium 
of her commercial agencies to every capital in Europe. It is there that capital 
will be found in abundance, as it was arg! years ago, when the Bonds of the 
state, issued to the Union Bank, were the first on the list of American securities 
in London. It was the high character of our state abroad, and the knowledge of 
unrivaled resources, that then gave us credit. Our resources are not lessened, but 
greatly enlarged ; and if we but regain the character we enjoyed by the practice 
of honesty, good faith and good government, millions of capital will be as certain 
to flew in upon us, as yon great stream moves majestically towards the gulf into 
which it passes its waters. 

Let gentlemen who ask our aid for other improvements than those projected 
from our city, note my facts and consider them fairly, and not expect us to contri- 
bute millions to all the improvements of the Southwest. When we have com- 
menced to build roads from our own limits, we must, with reference to our ability, 
first engage in the construction of those works imperiously demanded by the 
wants of our people, those works that will be most expedient, and will be most 
certain to recommend themselves to our people at large. These works completed, 
we will soon be in circumstances to render material aid to all works that promise 
usefulness. The favorable results of a few undertakings will awaken hopes and 
interests that are now timid and sensitive, and stimulate us to larger views, and 
aid to other projects contemplated in the Southwest. 

The two great works which must for the present absorb our means and enter- 
prise, are the great trunk line which is to complete the grand line of rail-road com- 
munication with the Atlantic cities and the Ohio valley, and the great Western 
line, which is to penetrate the vast country stretching for so great a distance west 
of the Mississippi. Our position is similar to that of New-York in 1g09, when 
the necessity of developing the great western part of the state began to impress 
itself on the minds of the people. The splendid results you all know. New-Or- 
leans has greater resources than New-York ever had, in the vast and fertile coun- 
try west of the Mississippi. There lies her empire and power. Thence will 
pour into her lap wealth which no imagination can grasp, and no figures com- 

ute. 

. These ace the projects which at present engage our attention. To consum- 
mate them, is our present object and determination. In what manner, and by 
what means, is the question which occupied the serious consideration of the com- 
mittee of ways and means. I propose to speak now to one of the propositions of 
the committee,—that of taxation of real estate, as a means of building rail-roads. 
I know that a proposition to tax in Louisiana, more than in any other part of the 
country, excites the deepest concern and opposition. We have good reasons for 
such sensibility. In New-Orleans the bare mention of a new tax is enough to 
alarm the boldest; but, gentlemen, I am in favor of the tax. The remedy is per- 
fect terror to some of our people. Iam a believer—and I am a fellow-sufferer on 
a large scale, but I have confidence and prefer the tax, to being without rail-roads, 
commerce and credit.—I am a believer in the sacred and inalienable rights of 
property, that the practical character of every government is the result of a state 
of property, and security of life; and that any government that fails in maintain- 
ing this great principle is not worth preserving. But let us examine the matter 
dispassionately, and see if the tax proposed is not a just and judicious one. What 
is the condition of property in Louisiana? In the rural parishes of the state we 
have lands, slaves, movables, machinery, and stock; in the city, landed property, 
means, houses and lots. 

I advocate a uviform tax between the country and the city, because its opera- 
tion is equal—because the lands of the country enjoy, perpetually, a benefit by the 
construction of rail-road improvements. I consider such a taxation as one of jus- 
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tice and policy in a country where the pursuits of the inhabitants are chiefly, or 
almost exclusively, rural; that it is neither wisdom nor policy for such a country 
to impose taxation on personal property, where its importance is so insignificant ; 
that it is unwise to tax the capital that imports from other countries—imports 
which we ourselves consume, and which, if taxed, is indirectly returned to the 
tax-payer, by the increased price demanded from, and paid by the consumer. 
Besides, the merchant who imports does not always make a profit on his imports ; 
while the vigilant landlord is generally certain of his rent. The pursuits of trade 
are those of fluctuation and pacer Look at this question in another point 
of view, and let me inquire who employ the houses and stores of acity? The 
landlord can only live in one house, but he needs tenants for his remaining pro- 
perty ; and ina city so exclusively ccmmercial as New-Orleans, who compose that 
tenantry? Merchants, and the agentsof commerce. Is it not the gain and inter- 
est of the property-holder to encourage the increase of this class of population ? 
And what,agency so efficient to do this as building rail-roads? Ifthe building of 
rail-roads permanently increases the value of houses, by increasing the demand for 
them, is it the interest or is it the policy of the landlord to oppose a system eo 
manifestly intended for his benefit? But the clear and lucid explanations of my 
friend, Mr. Benjamin, show that the mode of raising means to build rail-roads by 
taxation, is the least objectionable of all modes of taxation; and that, practically 
speaking, it is no taxation at all where the improvements made by such means are 
feasible and profitable. An agricultaral people are at no time, or in any country, 
much disposed to be liberal subscribers to stock companies; as a class, they re- 
gard with timidity and doubt all ra that do not seem to possess the 
certain security of landed possessions ; and while our planters would see induce- 
ments to borrow money to enlarge and extend their estates, they would never, as 
individuals, borrow money to become stockholders in a bank or a rail-road. It is 
in cities, where the spirit of adventure, stimulated by examples of successful en- 
terprise, comes forward to embark in’ undertakings, and where the aggregations 
of capital are ready to be advanced when inducements are offered, that undertak- 
ings receive the mostfavor. It is only necessary to recur to my explanation of the 
position of New-Orleans credit, to ascertain that this advantage, common to other 
cities, is now an insignificant one with us, and that the recommendation we make 
in favor of taxation, is suggested by reasons of policy, as well as by reasons of 
necessity. 

Taxation, for the purposes of internal improvement, has been sanctioned by the 
usages of New-York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. All these states borrowed largely to 
build canals and rail-roads,and taxed the whole people to pay the interest on their 
loans. In Ohio, the opposition to the tax was very great; opposition was mani- 
fested in every way. The lives of the officers of the state, charged with the col- 
lection of the tax, were seriously threatened. But before the canal was completed, 
the people of the interior of Ohio received little or nothing for the products of 
their farms, and the price paid for wheat was twenty-five cents per bushel. When 
the canals were opened, wheat rose in price to eighty cents and one dollar per 
bushel; their lands four and five hundred per cent.; and any one who would 
have had the temerity to condemn the canal, would have been almost in as much 
danger as the officers who collected the tax to pay the interest on the loans that 
had furnished the means of their construction. 

I shall not dwell longer on this point. The question is at once so suggestive, 
that (do not think any gentleman present needs farther examples to overcome 
his objections, if be have any; and, were I to pursue the question further, I 
would point you to the examples of many of our sister states and cities of the 
Southwest, where taxation to build rail-roads has been adopted almost without 
opposition. 

Mr. President: I now pass to another subject of great interest to New-Orleans 
and as one intimately conuected with the progress and completion of rail-roads in 
the valley of the Mississippi. One of the chief drawbacks to New-Orleans is the ab- 
sence of an import trade; and why are we without imports? Why is it, thata city 
exporting eighty or ninety millions of dollars annually, is so insignificant in that 
important branch of commerce? Because of the remoteness and uncertainty of our 
market—our being without a speedy, rapid, and cheap communication with the in- 
terior country that seeks New-Orleans as a market for its agricultural productions. 
It is in our power to make New-Orleans a large importing city, by carrying out 
the objects of this Convention, and facilitating access between New-Orleans and 
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every portion of the valley of the Mississippi, which is tributary to our trade ; and 
without rail-roads, this communication cannot be establifhed to compete success- 
fully with the active enterprise of our Northern rivals. Under present and past 
circumstances, this city could not pretend to carry on importing extensively, when 
imports from those countries we trade with, were such here, were either cut off 
by distance from the country that would become customers for these imports, by 
delays or uncertain navigation, or, when these facilities were at command, the 
quae imported had either become unsaleable or unfashionable, leaving the im- 
porter the alternative of waiting for the return of another season, at the expense 
of interest and multiplied expenses, which, under any circumstances, takes away 
all chance of profit. But, build the proposed rail-roads, place it within our power 
to travel to Nashville in twenty hours, Memphis in twenty hours, and all the im- 
portant points of the Eastern valley of the Ohio and Mississippi in a like quick 
time, and our own Western borders and Texas in a few hours, then New-Orleans 
will beacity of imports, the produce of this rich agricultural empire will flow 
into her lap, not as a mere place of transit, but to be exchanged for the produc- 
tions of other countries ; then will New-Orleans begin thé fulfilment of her destiny, 
and become renowned and famous among the cities of the world. 

I propose to illustrate the advantages of an importing trade over one of mere 
export. We ali know that the agencies employed in receiving, selling and ship- 
ping fifty thousand bales of cotten, are very small, and yet fifty thousand bales of 
cotton, at present cost, would produce $1,500,000. Suppose the proceeds of this 
cotton was brought back in the manufactures of Birmingham, Manchester, Lyons, 
or any European city, how many agencies would be required to distribute it 
through all the channels between the importer and the consumer? Judging from 
the subdivisions of such employments in Northern cities, the number would be 
very great; but these people not only want storehouses and shops, but want 
houses to live in ; and with the demand for stores, shops and houses, would spring 
up a demand for builders, artisans and laborers, and agents of every description , 
our vacant lots would soon be covered by improvements, our vacant houses ten- 
anted by an active and industrious population, that would become permanent and 
progressive. These are the elements of a solid prosperity, and what New-Orleans 
most needs. A mere city of transit commerce can never be a great city. You 
may talk of receipts of cotton, sugar, and tobacco—they have } a all for you 
they ever will do. You must now rely on something else, and this reliance is 
mainly dependent on increased local pursuits and increased interior communica- 
tion, such as New-York and every Northern city has established. 

I fear I tax your patience, but our present circumstances demand from every 
citizen am attention to facts; and your time cannot be better employed than in 
listening to those I am detailing. [t is a constant subject of complaint that New- 
Orleans has an insufficient banking capital—that money commands a high price. 
The error on this subject is very prevalent at home and abroad. Boston, which 
is constantly rung in our ears as an example of wealth and enterprise, divided 
from her commerce and manufactures, has about eighteen millions of banking cap- 
ital, whilst New-Orleans has about seventeen millions of fixed capital, or about 
ten millions of active capital. The cities of New-York and Brooklyn have a bank- 
ing capital of twenty-eight millions, Philadelphia under ten millions, and Baltimore 
under seven millions; New-York and Brooklyn have near six times the population 
of New-Orleans, and less than three times an excess in banking capital. Philadel- 
phia has a population nearly four times greater than New-Orleans, and her banking 
capital is not so great. Baltimore, that hasa population near fifty per cent. greater 
than New-Orleans, has three millions less banking capital than New-Orleans. 
Cincinnati has not more than one-eighth, and St. Louis not more than one-twen- 
tieth of the banking capital of New-Orleans; and yet these cities have advanced 
with astonishing progress, and have almost doubled their populations, whilst New- 
Orleans is comparatively stationary. 

The deposits of the aren institutions of New-Orleans bear a proportion to 
those of other cities, equally favorable with that of their capitals; and I assume 
that fixed capitals and deposits in any city are an index of its aggregate capital 
and means. With these facts, | proceed to make another statement, warranted by 
my knowledge of the facts: that the average price of monéy in New-Orleans 
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since 1842, has been 33 per cent. cheaper than the average price in Boston; 25 per 
cent. cheaper than the average price in New-York, Philadelphia or Baltimore ; 
and 50 per cent. cheaper than in Cincinnati and St. Louis. When I speak of the 
average price, or the dearness or cheapness of money, I mean the current price 
demanded and paid on good and undoubted security ; and I am particular on 
these points of comparison, as intending to show that the circulation of capital de- 
pends on the manner of its employment, and that small capitals, actively circulated 
where employmeats are multiplied and various, achieve a great deal more than 
large capitals, located in a city with her whole copearenss founded on a mere ex- 
portcommerce. The operation of unwise laws affecting capital, will, in all coun- 
tries, restrain and embarrass its free circulation ; and when the laws are not such 
as to endanger the safe employment of capital, it will certainly disappear. 

We have more capital in the Southern states, for our wants, than any portion of 
the Confederacy. The absence among us of the prosperity so manifest in the 
Northern and Middle states, does not arise from any want of capital, but proceeds 
from the utter neglect of the South to her true and substantial interests, and the 
discouragements that stand in the way of investments. The unfortunate circum; 
stances of the public credit of Mississippi and Arkansas, and the overthrow of 
confidence, public and private, when public obligations are disregarded, visit on 
the whole Southwest penalties that are fatal to the spirit of enterprise, and above 
all, to that confidence that nourishes and protects it. The demoralizing influence 
of plighted public faith weakens the attachment of the people to the government, 
and capital and property will never trust its protection to a government without 
this moral support. Capital will never flow into a state that neglects the fulfil- 
ment of her public engagements ; but all the savings of capital, derived from indus- 
a and economy, in such a state, will leave it—take wings and fly away to places 
of greater security. At this time, and within the last year, the chief buyers of 
stocks, for investment in New-York, were Southern pargrer ya Mr. President, 
people from Mississippi and Alabama; and yet, if capital is so scarce and money 
so dear, as is daily announced, why does it vedi that this country is furnishing 
capital to buy Northern stocks ? furnishing capitel to enable our active and enter- 

rising rivals to extend their highways and power? furnishing the aid that trans 
ers to them supremacy, and weakens and impoverishes us? If you are true 
Southerners, and I believe you all are, go to on and change all this by ordaining 
such laws as will inspire confidence at home and abroad; go to work and imitate 
Mi victorious rivals, build roads and create stock at home, give the guarantee of 
nonesty and security, and my word for it, you will not only entice wat 4 the capital 
that is leaving you, but invite it from abrvad. 

Whilst regarding our pursuits and laws as unfavorable to that circulation of cap- 
ital known in other sections of the Union, there is another cause that is dealing out 
its influences. Latterly, there has sprung up, in consequence of the slavery agi- 
tation, an uneasy feeling. The wicked and insane meddling of the enemies of our 
institutions, of oar peace and tranquillity, and the perpetual discussion of the ques- 
tion, North and South, contributes largely to unsettle confidence, and to ae on 
the fears of the timid. I am not among the number to believe this evil is not to be 
overcome. The South, united in policy and interest, united by the ties of closer 
inter-com nunication, united by an extended and combined system of rail-roads, 
united by the development of her vast resources, and the building up of a manu- 
facturing interest, will soon be in circumstances of power and prominence that 
will 1" at naught all the distractions that have threatened her peace, and endan- 
gered the security of the Union. 

The building of rail-roads, the erection of manufactories, and the demand for the 
skill and labor that they every where create, will attract immigration to the South, 
will augment our white population, who will become more permanent and set- 
tled in their pursuits; and this tendency to localizing population, will prove an 
element of increased security to the South, one which will hasten the recovery of 
her lost power. 

Attention to these interests will achieve far more for the South than the dis- 
cussion of the platforms of political quackery, invented to advance the pretensions 
of their projectors. : 

I again repeat that the cry of deficiency in capital is unfounded; we have it in 
abundance for all our purposes, if it can be concentrated and circulated as it is in 
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Wall-street. There has been no period in the last five years, notwithstanding its 
being marked with great revolutions in trade, that money was not obtainable in 
New-Orleans, on good security—I mean available and convertible security, such as 
is recognized and current in Amsterdam, London and New-York ; Ido not mean 
— with the incumbrance of notarial pledges, tacit mo es , appraisement 
laws, fees to lawyers for collecting, and vexatious delays in realizing them. The 
money-lender is always the most timid of men; he has what you want, and is al- 
ways willing to supply your wants, provided he is sure of escaping trouble and 
vexation, and the security you offer is good ; but when you ask him to employ at- 
torneys to investigate any titles, and expose himself to any uncertainty, his compli- 
ence is atan end. Is it unreasonable to suppose a money-lender would be attracted 
by the securities and forms of law known in Louisiana; that he would hazard the 
profit on his loans-by the fees paid to the agents of the law, and their punctual 
recovery by the delays of an appraisement law that extends the payment twelve 
months, when the property does not bring two-thirds of its cash value? It is the 
doubt and uncertainty vats Owe by such a condition of laws, that curtail the circu- 
lation of capital, and make it dear to the agricultural classes of the country. 

We possess the most favored country uuder the sun; we have immense tracts 
of uncultivated land, teeming with fruitfulness; and if we had wise laws, our re- 
gion would become great and prosperous. Then a magnificent system of internal 
improvement will spring up, and New-Orleans will not only be the greatest ex- 
porting, but become one of the largest importing and commercial cities in the 
world. She will then be to the Southwest what New-York is to her depen- 
dencies : the mart of a great and powerful empire. 

Digressing from this bandh of the subject, I pass to another subject of interest 
to the Southwest. After the war of 1812, the manufactories of the North were 
found in such a condition as to need the protection of government. That protec- 
tion has been kept up ever since, until it has built up at the North a vast manu- 
facturing power and population. The generosity of the South has fostered an 
interest which has now become an overwhelming one. In the meantime, we 
have done nothing towards fostering industry in our midst. The example of the 
North has been lost upon us. We have neglected the means by which she has 
gt great. I agree in the remark of Mr. Pike, of Arkansas, that if we wish to 

equals in the Union, we must be equal in power, strength and resources. 
There is nothing gained by talking of the progress and enterprise of the North. 
Let us follow the steps by which she has reached her present greatness. When 
we embark in like enterprises, we shall show a like degree of prosperity and 
power. When we embark in manufacturing—when we increase the employ- 
ments of the white man, a large and industrial population will flow thither. 
The Southwest will be peopled by an efficient and substantial population, which 
will develop its great resources, and add to our power and strength in the Union, 
a population identified with us in interest and feeling. 

There is an evil under which our city and several of the Southern states suffer, 
the removal of which is essential to our prosperity, and which will be one of 
the greatest blessings of rail-roads. I allude to the want of location—of perma- 
nency in our population. The annual flight and dispersion of our citizens is a 

eat drain upon the prosperity of New-Orleans. I scarcely feel I have a local 

bitation. So it is with a large majority of our people. Local attachments are 
necessary to the permanent prosperity of every community. When we have a 
ready access by rail-road to a country adjacent and tributary to our city, where 
we may escape for a time the heats of summer, and be within convenient dis- 
tance of our place of business, our population will cease to fly every year to 
Europe and the North. These great roads will enable us to draw closer the 
bonds of friendship and intimacy with our brethren in other states. They will 
learn, by intimate association, to regard us with kindlier feelings; we shall bring 
back pleasing recollections, enlightened intelligence, enlarged views,—and a 
stronger love of this great and glorious Union. We shal] then become one peo- 
le,—one in feeling, in interest, in sympathy, and in devotion to our noble and 
neficent institutions. 

In a political point of view, these roads are scarcely less important and neces- 
sary to the South. West of us lies a vast and noble country, capable of sustain- 
ing millions. This country is not surpassed by any in the Union in fertility. All 
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that is necessary is to give ready access to it. Penetrate this region with rail- 
roads, and in a few years those fertile plains will be filled by a numerous, busy 
and energetic population. There will arise new states here, and our representa- 
tion in Congress will soon equal that of the North. Aside, then, from the mere 
profit, there are high considerations of state pride, patriotism and feeling, te be 
gratified. With such motives and objects, shall we fail to do our duty? Shall 
we grow cold and indifferent to our true interests—to the glory, honor and pros- 
perity of our own Southwest? 

Not the least of the good effects of these rail-roads, deserving our serivus con- 
sideration, is their promotion of the moral and social condition of man. They 
bring people closer together, wear off, by continual contact, the prejudices and 
unkindly feelings which sometimes arise between men; they promote know- 
ledge and science, by interchange of ideas; and lastly, they promote the ad- 
vancement of republicanism and free institutions, by showing to the world the 
development, the happiness and wealth that can be attained under such a form 
of government, and by ennobling and strengthening our attachment to our coun- 
try. Here is a civilizing and conquering power, greater than that of all the 
cannon that ever belched forth destruction on the battle field. The rail-road is 
the greatest of all missions, save that alone of our Saviour. 

Such are some of the benefits of the measure which we have assembled to 
promote. I trust in God that our labor will not have been in vain. I cannot 
permit my mind to doubt that we shall all return to our homes with the deter- 
mination to go to work, and rest not until the glorious consummation is realized. 
When we change our bad laws—when we draw closer the bonds with our breth- 
ren in other sections of our Union, and grow more friendly and sociable—when 
we covenant together to build rail-roads throughout our rich territory, promoting 
trade, commerce, population and production, then will the Southwest enter upon 
a career which will shame the greatness of the richest empires of the world, and 
this become the Empire City of the Southwest, the centre of prosperity, of 
wealth, of enlightenment, of the arts and sciences, and of all that makes a people 
great and free! 


MEMPHIS AND LOUISVILLE RAIL-ROAD. 
SPRECH OF J. T. TREZEVANT, OF TENNESSEE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: 


When I recollect that the Convention has often been addressed by gentlemen 
much more able to instruct and interest than myself, and when, on looking around 
me, I can recognize scarcely a dozen familiar faces, I may well feel some diffi- 
dence in rising atall. But deeming the introduction of the report of the com- 
mittee on routes so appropriate an occasion for offering the few remarks which I 
shall make, and viewing one of the routes reported upon by the committee of 
vast importance, not only to the city which I, in part, represent here, but also to 
the city of New-Orleans, I will venture to claim the indulgent attention of the 
Convention while I endeavor to present the peculiar claims this road bas upon 
the citizens of New-Orleans, as well as upon the citizens of Tennessee. 

New-Orleans, Mr. President, is engaged in a grand game of chess. Her op- 

nents are the important cities on the Atlantic seaboard, from Boston to 

harleston—New-York being her principal antagonist: The pieces with which 
the game is played, are the great natural avenues of commerce, and the artificial 
ones which man is making. The prize is one of such magnitude, that it will 
bring to the victor the seat of empire. To the loser will surely come commer- 
cial dependence. A few, a very few years will decide the contest; and when 
we know, that in it is involved the commercial independence, not only of New- 
Orleans, but of the Southwest, and when we also know that, with this commer- 
cial independence, is intimately blended the political independence of the South, 
we may well regard the game with deep interest, and venture to suggest any 
mo ve by which this sort of vassalage to the North may be averted. New-Orleans 
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has no children to play with. Her adversaries are not easily blinded by the 
moves on the board. On the contrary, they are vigilant, energetic and skilful. 
New-Orleans has great natural advantages—ad vantages which, at first sight, ap- 
pear sufficient to secure the victory, but which have made her self-reliant and 
almost indifferent to the necessity of aiding those natural by artificial advantages. 
So secure has she felt, as the mistress of the commerce of this vast valley, that, 
until lately, she has wanted energy and activity. This Convention, Mr. Presi- 
dent, have listeaed to the glowing accounts of her tness, given by some of 
her most distinguished sons; they have been told of her impregnable position— 
of her vast resources—of her independence of aid from any quarter—of her ability 
to accomplish a brighter destiny yet. But, sir, eloquence cannot set aside the 
force of facts and figures. These are the stern arbiters to which, in a matter of 
this kind, we must pey deference. Speaking facts, as I do, to practical men, I 
may say to the citizens of New-Orleans, “ You have looked on that picture; now 
look on this.” And I beg to say, sir, that if my picture is not as flattering as the 
wishes of her people might fancy, | will yet say it is sketched by no unfriendly 
hand ; for the welfare of New-Orleans and of this valley are one. 

As the basis of the few remarks I shall make, I submit these three propositions 
as conclusive, to wit: 

1. The commerce of the Ohio valley region has contributed more towards en- 
riching New-Orleans, and is now worth more to her, than the commerce of any 
other portion of the Union. 

2. As valuable as this commerce is, she is more likely to lose it than any other 
trade she has, by the energetic movements of New-York and other Atlantic 
cies. 

3. To retain this valuable trade, which is about leaving New-Orleans for the 
Atlantic seaboard, that city is deeply interested in the construction of a rail-road 
from Memphis to Louisville. 

Until you glance at the map of the Union, Mr. President, you will not have an 
accurate idea of the extent of what may appropriately be called “ the Ohio val- 
ley y gn which is naturally tributary to New-Orleans. It comprises an ex- 
tent of country which, lying on each side of the Ohio River, and watered 
and fertilized by its many tributaries, contains not much less than 200,000 
square miles, and an enterprising, industrious, wealthy and intelligent population, 
numbering some five or six millions. It is that portion of the great Northwest 
which has heretofore thrown down upon her wharves the largest part of her 
wealth. You may have some idea of the vast producing-capacity of that region 
when I state, that during the year 1850, nearly 3,000 landings were made at 
Memphis by steamers passing to and from New-Orleans; and of that number, 
nearly one-half were out of the Ohio River and its tributeries. I might spend an 
hour, sir, in endeavoring to bring facts to sustain my first proposition; but this 
one is worth them all. It is powerfully suggestive, and eminently deserves con- 
sideration. Nor is this trade like that which comes from the more southern 
region at present. From the states lying south of the Ohio valley, New-Orleans 
receives cotton and sugar almost exclusively ; but from that valley, the products 
are greatly diversified, giving employment, in their purchase and sale, to a much 
oe number of citizens, and thus serving to add more to population. 

o illustrating my second proposition, Mr. President, I need but recur to the 
causes which induced this Convention. Had New-Orleans felt as commercially 
secure as she did ten years since ; had she not begun to realize the fact, that some 
of her former dependencies are looking out for other commercial connections ; 
had she not felt that her commerce and her greatness are gradually declining, 
though the country which has built her up has been rapidly increasing in popu- 
lation, productions aud wealth, she never would have called this Convention. 
Bat she finds powerful rivals in the field; invaders, if you will, but invaders 
ya ay of means and of energies which, if contemned, wili soon become irre- 
sistible, 

Look, sir, at that map, on your right. Is it not illustrative of both my first and 
second propositions, when it is seen that every important rail-road from the At- 
lantic points towards that Ohio valley? The rivals of New-Orleans know that 
there is the wealth which built her up; they know that this wealth is but just 
in its infancy ; they know that the difficulties of navigation which the commerce 
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of that region must encounter in getting to New-Orleans, begin at Louisville and 
end at Memphis. Louisville being the commercial heart of that valley, any rail- 
road from the Atlantic, terminating within a circle one hundred miles from that 
city, will command the vast traffic of that country, unless a counter move is made 
by New-Orleans. So serious are the obstructions to this commerce, and so long 
do they often continue, that, in point of time, Louisville is often further from New- 
Orleans than from Liverpool. With these difficulties, how can the trade between 
New-Orleans and the Ohio valley continue, when the capital and the enterprise 
of New-York are offering to that people artificial channels of communication that 
are certain, speedy and regular ? 

I now come to my third proposition, Mr. President ; and as it is self-suggestive, 
it requires but few words from me. A rail-road from Memphis to Louisville will 
throw all the commerce of that Ohio valley upon the Mississippi at Memphis. 
With such a connection, New-Orleans will be as near the heart of that valley as 
any city on the Atlantic, save Charleston ; and with the means of throwing that 
commerce upon the Mississippi at Memphis, competition in transportation 1s out 
ofthe question. And, in eddition to the advantages which this cheap medium of 
transportation on the Mississippi would give her over other rivals, she has all the 
advantage of climate and country in which to build the road necessary to give 
her this connection. 

Now, sir, let me ask, especially of the citizens of New-Orleans, if any other 
rail-road which they are about constructing, can be finished soon enough to save 
to them this valuable trade? Three years more will see the leading Atlantic 
cities in full connection, by rail-road, with that valley, bringing it within fift 
hours of New-York, and forty hours of Charleston. Can New-Orleans reach this 
valley by her great Nashville road within that time? Can she do so even in ten 
years? Let her note the time it took to build any leading rail-road in the country, 
and she has the answer. It is little short of four hundred miles from Cincinnati 
to St. Louis; and yet a late contract for a rail-road between these cities, ro 
lates for five years for its completion, though running through a populous, wealthy, 
and a rail-road country. New-Orleans is upwards of seven hundred miles from 
Louisville. Let her citizens make a reasonable computation of the time it will 
take to build that great connection, and they will find it must be finished too late 
to save them. But one move can be made in time to save that vast trade; and 
that is,a road from Louisville to Memphis. That built, and the wealth of that 
trade retained, it will make certain, and expedite the construction of her other 
grand enterprises. 

Viewing this work so pressingly important to this city, Mr. President, I can 
but regard it as the first blow she should strike in order to recall that tide of 
wealth which is about leaving her. 

{ should, perhaps, have stopped here, Mr. President, had I not heard what I 
deemed some strange remarks from two of the most prominent and enterprising 
citizens of this city. Mr. Benjamin, in his eloquent manner, told us that New- 
Orleans needed no aid from abroad ; that some of her friends were needlessly 
alarmed at her situation; and that she was impregnable. Let me ask, who com- 
mands the Pacific trade via Panama? Is it New-Orleans? No, sir. Itis New- 
York—a city as far again from Panama as is New-Orleans? Is she impregnable, 
then? Should not this trade all pass through New-Orleans? Surely: and yet it 
is controlled by merchants a thousand miles further from the Isthmus than she is. 
What guarantee have her citizens that, when Mr. Benjamin shall have built his 
Tehuantepec road, New-York will not control that as she now does the Panama 
transit ? 

But, sir, the prices current for the past year, which has this morning been laid 
upon your table, contains facts of grave importance, and well calculated to create 
some suspicions about the impregnability of New-Orleans. It shows the condi- 
os of her export trade in 48 and ’49 as compared with '50 and '51, as fol- 

ows: 


In '48~'49 the exports were— 


Barrels Flour............ 778,000 

OTR ebcs cos dane » 466,090 
Hhds. Bacon...........- 672,000 
Kegs Lard.........-... 1,246,000 
Barrels Beef............ 60,000 


In ’50-’51 the exports were— 


Barrels Flour...... ose-.- 583,000 

¢ . PopBiissiadesidewtss 192,000 
Hhds. Bacon.........-.. 462,000 
Kegs Lard...... vess adue 739,000 
Barrels Beef...........--- 43,000 
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A diminution which is only too suggestive of the decline of trade. We find the 
same facts with regard to arrivals. In ’48 and ’49, 2,981 vessels arrived in this 
rt; and in ’50 and ’51, only 2,144; and during the former year, 3,022 steam- 
ts landed at the very quays; and during the latter, 2918. These are stern 
facts which cannot be blinked for a moment, and should be remembered by 
every one interested in the questions occupying our attention. 

And it must be remembered that this decline in trade is not because the coun- 
try furnishing these articles has produced less; for they have increased in amount; 
but it is because the products have found ovher markets ; and what New-Orieans 
has lost, New-York has gained. 

We have heen told too, sir, that New-Orleans does not need capital ; that she 
has more, for her population, than any city in the Union. I am not here to con- 
trovert that opinion; for it comes from too high a source. But I will say, that, 
if this be so, she has made bad, very bad use of it; and it but proves another 
thing—that New-Orleans needs men of enterprise more than any thing else. Po- 
sition is not every thing; for Norfolk, with the best harbor on the Atlantic, has 
suffered Baltimore, comparatively an inland city, to take away the commerce 
that legitimately belongs to her. Enterprise often outbids nature. New-Or- 
leans needs a few more such men as Robb and Benjamin—men of will, with 
energies rightly directed. The personal history of each of these gentlemen for- 
cibly illustrates what energy and enterprise can accomplish, even without posi- 
tion. Then what may they not do with it? 

The citizens of this city, Mr. President, f-rget the old adage, that “God made 
the country, but man fers a the town ;” and seem to fancy that Providence had 
the building up of New-Orleans, and will take good care of it. They may awake 
from this dream too late. She is in danger—not the country; and the surest and 
speediest way of averting commercial prostration, is by enlisting at once and 
liberally in constructing the road from Memphis to Louisville. 

That move alone can check-mate the Atlantic cities. It will turn again upon 
her that tide of wealth, which, until the era of rail-roads, floated to her wharves 
on the bosom of the Mississippi. It will bring back to her that ae gm; which 
will make her truly the emporium of the South, as New-York is of the North. 
With this connection she may defy all rivalry. Without it, her destiny is that 
which is so distinctly foreshadowed in the decline of the past few years. 





IMPORTANCE OF AN INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN THE SOUTH. 
SPEECH BY J.B. D. DE Bow. 


[In consequence of the lateness of the hour, the mere heads of this speech were 
touched upon by the author; but he has been induced since to write out the 
whole fully from his notes, and incorporate it among the proceedings of the Con. 
vention. The speech is substantially the same as that/afterwards delivered by 
him, by request of the Convention, in Jackson, Mississippi. It is to be regretted 
that the suggestion of ‘‘ Annual Conventions” was not carried out, the resolution 
having been introduced too late to be acted upon. We recommend the subject to 
the attention of the meeting of cotton planters, in May next, at Montgomery. ] 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Convention :— 


The committee who were entrusted by you with the duty of inviting the 
assembling of this Convention, has instructed me, one of its members, to recapitu- 
late a few of the advantages which were proposed from its action ; and also to sug- 
gest some practicable means, if such exist, of making that action felt widely, 
generally, and beneficially, throughout our limits, in the future. 

The meeting of a body like this, constituted from so many sources, and em- 
pares much of the talent of so many great states, at a point like New-Orleans, 
which has been considered hitherto as dead to every other consideration than that 
of levying tribute upon nature, in sleepy apathy, is an event of no ordinary moment 


iv 
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in the history of the Southwest. It evidences a revolution in progress among us, 
which even two years ago could not have been predicted without hazarding the 
character of sauity, and throws, amid all the discouragements by which we are 
surrounded, a broad gleam of sunshine upon our future hopes and prospects. 

Yet, gentlemen, let us not argue too strongly, from what, after all, may be but 
the most deceptive appearances. Our disappointments have been so many and so 
bitter in the past, and we have had the chalice broken so often at our lips, that it 
is impossible, even with all the sanguine characteristics of our nature, not to be 
agitated with doubts and fears. Our addresses, our reports, our discussions, may 
be destined to be as evanescent as the breath which utters them, or as valueless as 
the paper upon which they are inscribed ; and the heritage of our fathers be ours 
still, in all the future, to “ resolve and re-resolve,” yet “ die the same.” 

Iam wrong, perhaps, to doubt for the West—the giant West, which has sprung 
from swaddling clothes into colossal habiliments; which has promised nothing, yet 
fulfilled peaatlina--bat yesterday a wilderness, to-day, nourishing and support- 
ing as many thronging, active, enterprising millions, nearly, as did Great Britain, 
when she resisted, during the Napoleon wars, the shock of all the armies in Eu- 
ro But what shall we say of the South—the old South, which fought the bat- 
tles of thc Revolution—which gave the statesmen, the —— and the wealth of 
those early times—which concentrated then the agricu ture, the commerce, and, 
even to some extent, the manufactures of the continent, but which has lost, or is 
losing everything else, save that of agriculture; and even this last resource growing 
less and less remunerative, threatens in the event to complete her beggary? How 
much has the South promised, and how little has she fulfilled? Her manufactures 
originated coeval with those of the North, and when there were not fifteen cotton 
factories in the whole Union, she had constructed an immense one in her limits. 
Nearly half a century has passed since then, and yet the South, though growing 
nearly all the cotton required for the world’s consumption, leaves 29-30ths of the 
profitable business of its conversion into fabrics to other and to foreign hands! 

And how has it been with our commerce? When New-England struggled with 
the whale in northern seas, the rich argosies of the South, laden with abundant 
products, were seeking the markets of all Europe. Seventy years before the 
revolution, Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina, as the chronicles tell us, furnished the 
entire exports of the colonies, and imported more largely than New-England or 
New-York. Fifty years before the Revolution things had but slightly changed , 
and the exports of New-York, New-England, and Pennsy)vania together, Were less 
in amount than those of the single colony of Carolina. Even in 1775, the exports 
of New-York wete £187,000; Carolina, £579,000; Virginia, £758,000. Im- 
ports of New-York, £1,200; Virginia and Maryland, £2,000; Carolina, £6,000. 
Georgia, a new plantation, equalled New-York! As late as the close of the 
century, Charleston continued to contest the palm with New-York. But how has 
that struggle ended ? Who dares grapple with that colossal city, without the cer- 
tainty of being ground into powder? What has become of southern commercial 
competition, now that New-York and New-England conduct nine-tenths of the 
imports of the country and one-half of its exports, though nearly ail of these ex- 
ports, with which, of course, the imports are purchased, are of southern material, 
and more than an equal proportion of the imports are for southern consumption ?* 
Thus it is calculated that the South lends from year to year a trading capital to the 
North amounting to nearly oNE HUNDRED MILLIons of dollars, and upon which the 
North receives the entire profits! Can it be wondered at, then, that the North 
grows rich, and powerful, and great, whilst we, at best, are stationary ? 

The first steamship that ever crossed the broad Atlantic sailed from the southern 
port of Savannah ; and in 1839, when the practicability of this description of navi- 
gation was fully demonstrated, Virginia was talking of negotiations with the 
French, in order that Norfolk might be made the terminus of a line contemplated 
from Havre—yet, at this day, throughout the length and breadth of the South, what 
—* seeks a European port—though the North rapidly approximates to a daily 

net 

The South had within her limits once the largest rail-road in the world, and pro- 
jected, and actually commenced constructing the first great rail-road across the 





* The calculation is, of course, intended as an average one. 
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mountains to the teeming West; yet how has she pursued this movement? Whilst 
the North has opened innumerable communications with the valley, and is drain- 
ing it of the most valuable products, in return inundating it with the products of 
her workshops and her commerce, enriching herself beyond the dreams of her own 
enthusiasts, what single communication has the South to that valley, except what 
nature has given her—the great river and its tributaries—a communication which 
must soon be superseded by the wroksof art. After. twenty years’ experience, 
notwithstanding our early promise, and with equal population with the North, we 
have but one-third the actual miles of rail-road constructed, though our me is 
five times as great. In other words, the North has twelve times, or incl ing 
Texas, eighteen times the extent of rail-roads to the square mile that the Sou 
has; and each mile of northern territory has expended thirty times as mach upon 
such roads as each mile of southern territory.* 

These are stubborn facts, gentlemen, whatever reason may be assigned for them; 
and though one or two of the southern states may constitute, in some sort, an ex- 
ception, as for instance, Georgia, which has lately made rapid strides beyond her 
neighbors, no one ean object to us that we have stated the proposition with 
general fairness and truth. 

We have been content to be solely agriculturists, and to exhaust the fertility of 
an abundant soil, believing that all.other pursuits being derivative only, were of 
less importance, and even dignity. The fashion of the South has been to consider 
the production of cotton, and sugar, and rice, the only rational pursuits of gentle- 
men, except the professions. and like the haughty Greek and Roman, to class the 
trading and the manufacturing spirit as essentially servile. I admit the day is 
passing away, but it is passing too late to save us, unless we display a degree of 
vigor and energy far beyond what past experience would bid us hope. The plan- 
ters of the South perceive the position of peril in which we are placed. We have 
a slave force which has increased in numbers 711,085 in ten years,and which must 
be shat up forever within its present limits, though the productions of these slaves 
have not increased in value in the same proportion, or in anything like it. 

Is this not a significant fact, and does it not encourage dark forebodings of the 
future? Yet the result is but natural, and clearly deducible from the rules of 
legitimate political economy—mere production from the soil soon finds its limit 
and limits population. Gentlemen of the West, you too already begin to feel this 
truth ; for have you procured a market for your breadstuffs and provisions at all 
comparakle to your capacity to supply them? Twenty years agu your exports 
were one-half what they are at present, though your population has increased 
four-fold since then; and when, in 1846, under the pressure of foreign famine, 
you exported three times your exports of the present year—you demonstrated the 
inexhaustible character of your granaries, and that want of demand which be- 
gins already to press so severely upon you. 

The planters of the South have lately met in convention, at Macon, Ga., and 
propose another convention in May next, in Montgomery. Some of these dele- 
gates were sent to this convention. But what is it they propose? It is not to 
create a demand for their labor in its present exercise, or to create new results 
for that labor, but letting things remain as they are, to affixa certain pier sn 4 
standard of price, and by a combination among themselves, preserve that standard, 
in defiance of all extraneous influences. It is barely act that something may 
come off this scheme that shall teil upon their future prosperity. It is possible 
that there are other plans which may be adopted, more promising of success, or 
at least that something is practicable to relieve the planters, as things now stand; 
yet we must be allowed to entertain some duubt in the matter. 

Gentlemen of the South and the West, the true mischief under which we labor 
stands upon the surface, and requires no probing to discover. Four times the 
number of grain growers find but a two-fold increased market for their products, 
and 750,000 additional slaves are becoming consumers in a larger degree than 
they are prodacers. Here is labor expended without profit—lost to all the pur- 
poses of improvement, and of advanced prosperity and wealth. Where, tken, 





* See address to the people of the South and West, in De Bow’s Review for August, 
1851. 
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shall we look for a practical remedy? We must diversify, or find new employ- 
ment for labor. And how is this to bedone? I answer, : , 

I. In the construction of a system of rail-roads through our limits.—It is a merit 
of rail-roads, that they have the highest influence in diversifying the industry of a 
people. They open a country and extend population, thus creating the very trade 
that supports them. They raise the price of lands by bringing them into more im- 
mediate connection with market, and thus pay back the investment, without refer- 
ence to their actual earnings, which, in addition, are usually as large as those of other 
descriptions of investment. They build up cities as all experience shows, and by 
giving certainty, speed and economy to communication, make manufactories practi- 
cable where otherwise we in vain would look for them. The example of Georgia is 
in point, where a thousand villages are springy up and manufactories extending, 
thus acquiring for her the reputation of the Massachusetts of the South. Every 
ied in New-England develops in its course manufacturing villages, and few 
of these villages may be found there without such communication with the 
capital. The South has been content with the cumbrous machinery of her wag- 
ons, and with the frequently interrupted and dangerous navigation of her rivers; 
and this has been the case with the West. Thus nine-tenths of our country has 
been literaily shut out from market for more than half the year, and, during the 
remainder, pays the penalties of delays and losses which are never incident to 
rail-roads, and which counterbalances the advantages of cheaper freights, though, 
as to actual cheapness, it may be affirmed that rail-road communication among us 
could be made as cheap, all things considered, as that conducted at present on 
the rivers. We know that the immense steamboat interest of the West is now 
actually paying no dividend, being a most hazardous business, and that it is so 
much capital almost unprodactively employed, and thus lost to the country. Yet, 
what are our rivers and our steamboats? Who trusts them without saying his 
prayers as he enters, or having strong disposition to make his will 1—fluating 
£tnas, which belch forth their bolts of death in the moments of our greatest 
fancied security and repose. Never could a convention have met at a more pro- 

itious moment than this. We have just passed through a season of the most 

ightful losses of life on our rivers, and have witnessed a prevalence of low waters, 
calculated to break up the commerce of any people upon earth. Look at the 
Ohio, the Cumberland, the Red, and the Arkansas rivers; until the other day, 
the memory of man scarcely runs back to the time when we could navigate them 
securely with our larger steamers; and hardly have the showers descended, and 
their waters swelled again, before several of them are locked up in icy repose. 
Can a people, relying upon such communications, expect prosperity? Can in- 
dustry thrive, or must they not remain in a semi-primitive state, and incapable 
of that combination of effort which alone secures natural prosperity? Place the 
North in a similar position for twelve months, and her towering manufacturing 
aap crumble into ruins, and her ships rot upon their stocks. She found even 

er great canal to the West, ber Mississippi river, would not suffice, but built 
two great rail-roads, almost the greatest in the world, parallel to it. Our planters 
frequently lose more by their incapacity to reach market during high prices, 
than would build a rai!-road to their doors. It is believed that sufficient was lost 
last year, in that manner, to have half built the road from New-Orleans, through 
Mississippi, to the Tennessee line. What embarrassments, too, have our mer- 
chants experienced during the same time, from the impossibility of receiving the 
consignments, upon which heavy advances have been made? Is not this disas- 
trous to trade, and have we not felt it so? 

No ager on earth have the means of building rail-roads so economically, so 
speedily, and with such eertainty of success, as we of the South and West. As 
compared with the North, what we have already built has cost, on the average, 
not half so much. Our country is level—we have no right of way to purchase. 
We have abundance of timber on the spot, and will only pay the expense of 
working it; and throughout the South, have an available cheap negro labor, 
which, if diverted from agriculture into this field would diminish nothing of the 
money value of our crops, and thus make the rail-roads a clear gain to the wealth 
of the country. 

Wherever negro labor has been applied, it has been with great success. Of 
the 700,000 negroes, whose labor has added nothing to the wealth we had ten 
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years ago, could 100,000 be diverted to the construction of rail-roads, the South 
migttt open several thousand miles of rail-road every year, and would have the 
same means of ironing them that she has now from her other resources. Let no 
one object that our populatiou is too scattered; this will condense it, and invite 
emigration, which now takes altogether a northern direction, because, here 
nothing is held wut to it. Besides, denseness of population has not been the se 
cret of success to the North. New-England, though no denser than Ohio, has 
three times the extent of rail-road; and the small state of Maine, though less 
dense in proportion to territory than Kentucky or Tennessee, has actually con- 
structed more miles of rail-road than both of those great states together. Even at 
the South, Georgia, with a million of inhabitants, and the usual density, has twice 
or three times the extent of rail-road in her limits than all the Southwest together ; 
and South Carolina bas more than Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Arkansas, though her population is not one-fourth so great. It is common to say 
that the people of the North have greater propensities to travel, and thus more 
readily support their rail-roads than we would. Now this is not true, as we know 
that no people are more sociable and fond of locomotion than the southern people, 
even with all the difficulties which environ them. And were it true, we know 
that the disposition to travel in the North did not create the rail-roads, but was 
created by it, being proved by the fact that most of their great roads carry from 
five to ten times the number of passengers which were argued for them on the 
basis of their previous travel, and several times as much freight. 

Another advantage enjoyed by the South and the West is, that there is an im- 
mense public domain belonging to the government, and will soon belong to the 
states, which can be procured for the mere asking, and which will go a great 
way towards building our rail-roads. The grant to the Mobile road, it is thought, 
will iron the whole route. Texas and Louisiana, and Mississippi and Alabama, 
are peculiarly favored in this manner. 

There has been a principle adopted in Tennessee which I hope to see adopted 
in all the southern states, and which this convention should recommend, viz., 
that the states endorse the bonds of all companies for the purchase of iron after 
they have laid the track, etc., and take its mortgage upon the work to secure it 
in the event the companies fail to keep down the interest on their bonds, or cancel 
them at maturity. This is a plain duty of the states; and in addition to the power 
vested in the counties and parishes to tax themselves, would secure for us in ten 

ears results which not even a dreamer could anticipate. A sound division would 
b for the state to take 1-3 interest, (Virginia takes 3-5,) individuals and corpora- 
tions of cities 1-3, and let the rest be obtained by taxation. Thus, all interests 
would be called on to contribute to the construction of our great proposed lines. 

Whence this disposition to throw the valley of the Mississippi into the lap of 
the North, thus rolling, as it were, commerce up stream, and reversing the natural 
state of things? The rail-roads and the canals point in that direction, and every 
thing is absorbed in the rapacious exactions of New-York and Boston. Is there 
nota greater reciprocity between the interests of the South and the West than 
between those of the West and the North? Is there not a demand here for 
western produce, and one that will grow as we advance together? Have we 
not ports and harbors at least equal to the North? Are not the Northwest and 
the West as much interested in keeping up the speediest and the best outlet to 
the Gulf of Mexico, as they are to the Atlantic seaboard? And are not rail-roads 
rata every other means of outlet? We scarcely yet appreciate the im- 
portance of the Gulf of Mexico, this great Southern sea, which should as much be 
guarded by the South as the British channel is by the English. Look at its fertile 
and abundant islands, capable of supplying the tropical products of the world, if 
in hands adequate to their development; and who can doubt that, before the 
century has passed away, these islands will be over-run, peaceably or even forci- 
bly, by a people who, in fifty years, have planted ten millions of freemen in a 
wilderness! Great God, can we even conceive what will be the future import 
ance of these islands! But then, took further. The Gulf of Mexico sweeps into 
the Carribbean Sea, and unlocks for us the whole of South America, 4 region 
which, with Anglo-Saxon amalgamation, may, in the progress of history, be as 
important as the present importance of our own country. In its great bosom 
blend the waters of the Mississippi and the Amazon rivers which dwarf all others 
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in the world. There is a wilderness of treasures in this valley of the Amazon. 
“Of more than thrice the size of the valley of the Mississippi,” says Lieut. Maury, 
“the valley of the Amazon is entirely inter-tropical. An everlasting summer 
reigns there. Up to the very base of the Andes the river is navigable for vessels 
of the largest class. Ali the climates of India are there. Indeed, we may say, 
from the mouth to the sources of the Amazon, piled up one above the other, 
and spread out Andean-like over steppe after steppe in beautiful unbroken suc- 
cession, are all the climates and all the soils with the capacities of production 
that are to be found between the regions of perpetual summer and everlastin 
snows.”” The Gulf of Mexico opens to us the Pacific and the Indies, through 
whichever of isthmean routes may be selected, though that of Tehuantepec is 
most clearly that for the Southern and Western states, Even should a route 
across the continent be adopted, that route must cross the Mississippi at a South- 
ern point, if Texas be true to herself, and thus the importance of converging 
Western roads in this direction. 

Il. Having constructed a system of rail-roads, netting every section of our ter- 
ritory, the South and West will naturally resort to manufactures, which is our 
second great remedy for the evils which the present shows, and the future fore- 
shadows. Hamilton Smith, of Kentucky, has demonstrated that where the coal 
and the iron, and the provisions are, there will be the seat of manufacturing 
empire; and by acalculation as close as it is perfect, has demonstrated for the 
Ohio Valley the prospective Manchesters and Lowells of the Union. We think 
this the truth, but not the whole truth. The South has only to make a systematic 
and combined movement to break down Northern supremacy in this particular. 
What practical difficulty is there in their way of her supplying the whole de- 
mand, of America at least, for coarse cottons and yarns. The material may be 
used upon the spot where it is grown, thus saving all the expense of shipment 
and insurance, and interest and commissions, equivalent to two or three cents a 
pound, or to a protective tariff enjoyed by the South over the North of from 25 
to 33 percent. Our My ewe wn when fairly tested, have been successful ; and 
it is worthy of remark, the embarrassments of Northern mills during the last year 
were not in the same degree felt by those of the South, whilst Southern cotton 

oods already take the a even in Northern markets. Our surplus negro 
abor has here a wide field open, and every one familiar with the merely me- 
chanical ard unintelligent operation of tending the machinery of a cotton-mill, 
will admit that negro labor, properly organized and directed, can be as effective 
as the ignorant onl wlanebie operatives of Great Britain. Where it has been 
tried, and the experiments have been numerous enough, it has proved successful. 
If twenty planters, working twenty hands each, were to set aside on the average 
five of the hands for purposes of manufacture, there would be one hundred handa, 
in addition to the younger ones now almost unproductive. The machinery for 
these hundred hands, and the rude buildings, would not exceed $40,000, or 
$2,000 each, and thus, without materially diminishing their production of cotton, 
it could be thrown into a shape which would double its value. Are such combi- 
nations among the planters practicable? If they are not, they are at least prac- 
ticable to our people. But, says one, we have not the capital to spare. I admit, 
we have notat present, because it is diverted into different channels ; but if we will 
withdraw it, we shall find there is quite enough among us. Or even if we 
had not the capital, it will be easy to invite it from all sections of the Union, and 
the world, if we can demonstrate, as we can, a higher degree of profit for it here. 
But we must have laws to favor such organizations, and a sound and liberal eystem 
of financial credit and banking. How much of the mighty capital of the North is 
foreign, accumulated by debt, or invited by the hope of profit? The South can 
have as much, if she will but make the effort. 

But, gentlemen, we should soon have capital no and to spare, if we could 
add to our present earnings those that we sit patiently by and see England and 
the North realize by the conversion of our products into fabrics, and even those 
for our own use. There would be added $40,000 to $80,000 annually to the 
capital of the South, which would soon give us a degree of power and wealth en- 
joyed by no other people. 

III. The next point, gentlemen, to which the attention of the South should be 
called in the diversification of ite industry, is the extension of its foreign com- 
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merce. Oan any one assign a sufficient renson for the fact, that the whole busi- 
ness of exchanging the products of the South for those which are required from 
other countries for our consumption, is left to other hands? Northern writers 
assure us that they make from forty to fifty millions annually out of this business 
which we complacently leave tothem. You may say that the North is more mar- 
iti is is trae, but not necessarily, as we infer from the fact that the 
southern foreign commerce in the early periods of our history was relatively 
much larger than now; and in the nations of the old world, the most maritime 
and commercial were always those of the South. It is only lately that the trident 
of the seas is swayed by northern hands—a sufficient proof that, in the nature of 
things, there is no necessity for it. It has been the result of artificial causes. 
» * * * * +. * * * 
A committee of the Boston Council, in accounting for the extraordinary pro- 
of that city, fix it in the extensive construction of rail-roads, and the estab- 
lishment of semi-monthly steamers to Europe. The business of these steamers, it 
was at first thought, would be simply the mail and passengers. Yet the freights, 
instead of paying government duties as they did at first, of $29, have reached as 
high as $217,000 on a single trip. Before the establishment of these steamers, 
Lieut. Maury tells us, there was not in a whole year a single vessel clearing from 
Boston for Liverpool, so completely had New-York monopolized the business. 
New-York led the way in the establishment of European packets ; though it 
was universally argued that they would not succeed, At first, three small ves- 
sels of 300 tons each were puton. They sai!ed on regular days, freight or no 
freight. They took at the lowest rates ratl wr than go in st. Public in- 
terest attached to them, and they increased in numbers—vessel after vessel, and 
line after line being added, until these regular vessels were up at last for every 
port in the world. Boston, nearly undone by the enterprise of New-York, turn- 
ed into a new channel, and fostered a line of foreign steamships. Upon this the 
Gothamites were not content to look long in idleness. They got the government 
committed in their aid, and then launched out into the business of steamships— 
performing, in the brief period of two or three years, most wonderful results in 
this particular. To England, to France, to South America, the Pacific, the West 
Indies, the Gulf—to southern ports everywlere—these steam lines are in active 
and daily operation. 

Thus, gentlemen, you see how the extensive commerce of the North has been 
built up. You may build rail-roads, erect factories, hold conventions, but you 
cannot redeem the commercial apathy of the South unless you are content to 
adopt the same expedients. Where have we, throughout the length and breadth 
of the South, packet-ships sailing for Europe, on a regular day, freight or no 
freight? We have none. The result is, that oles which cannot wait for time 
or trade, goes naturally where there are such ships. What single steam-ship have 
we from a southern port for Europe? Thus our correspondence, and our pas- 
sengers, and our valuable return freights, must take the circuitous passage to the 
North. One of our southern cities has determined to remove this stigma, and 
have, we believe, with state aid, actually taken the stock for two steamers for 
Europe. Will the South favor this movement, or will these steamers, after a 
brief career, be bought up by the North, and placed on the California line? 
They will assuredly be, if southern men continue to find nothing good in Naza- 
reth, and go seeking after the flesh-pots of a northern Peypt. In New-Orleans a 
year ago several enterprising gentlemen discussed the subject of a line of foreign 
steamers from this port. They got upacircular. They proposed a company of 
four hundred and fifty persons, subscribing $1,000 each, and two steamers of 1,500 
or 1,600 tons burthen, capable of carrying two hundred passengers, and three 
thousand two hundred bales of cotton. The British Consul, Mr. Mure, a practi- 
cal merchant, demonstrated that these ships would pay 42 per ceut. per anuum. 
Yet whe has come forward to take a single share? and has not the whole pro- 
jection already taken its place with the thousand others which have dragged the 
South down to her present level? 

Gentlemen, will these things continue? You are aware that the peopleof 
Virginia have lately held a commercial convention, and determined, so far as th 
are concerned, they shall not continue. They even appointed delegates to this 
convention. More lately the planters of the South convened at Macon, Ga. 
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The continent of Europe consumes 600,000 bales of southern cotton, the most 
of which is obtained through Liverpool, thus exacting a tribute both from the 
producer and consumer. Any measures, says Col. Gadsden, which would tend 
to the distribution by direct intercourse with many markets what they may con- 
sume of cottons in exchange for the commodities they are prepared to offer in 
return, would, to some extent, remedy the revulsions which concentration at a 
single point produce ; and, as supply and dewand are made to harmonize, would 
in time lead to a more healthy and regular trade, and more steady and remunera- 
ting prices. The house of Hartsen & Co., of Amsterdam, proposed, through Mr, 
Taylor, to establish regular packet ships from Southern ports, whether freight 
shall offer or not, if the planters of the South will make consignments to them, 

which they guarantee Liverpool quotations at the time of sale. Is not this a rea- 
sonable proposition ? Yet will not men consider it, as they do everything else that 
makes for the advancement of the South, chimerical, and give it the cold shoulder ? 

Thirteen years ago the South was greatly aroused on this subject of her foreign 
trade, and coven Ton e conventions, embracing the talent and enterprise of half 
a dozen states, were held in Macon, in Augusta, in Charleston; but from this 
spasmodic effort we declined again into that torpor which has been exhausting 
our life blood. Some of the most gifted and practical sons of the South re- 
ported in its committees, and demonstrated as perfectly as could be done, the 
evil and the remedy.” 

Never were more able and convincing papers put to the world—but we have 
not heard them. I trust that this convention will re-publish them among its 
documents. 

Thus, gentlemen, we have a true picture of our past history and our present 

ition. The agriculturalists, the merchants, the manufacturers, the internal 
improvement advocates, are represented here. We are here with credentials 
from executive offices, from municipalities, and public meetings, and represent 
ten or eleven states. It is difficult to get such a convention together. The work 
before us is great and pressing, and shall we be content to adjourn before it is 
performed ? 

Gentlemen, a great reform, like that which is necessary in our position, is not 
to be achieved in a day. It requires organization, agitation, the dissemination 
of information, the frequent meeting of practical men, memorials and addresses. 
The day of deliberation is at last followed by the day of action. It is thus that 
conventions have their great value. They bring about an association of effort, 
arouse dormant energies, stimulate emulation. They are a blessed invention of 
our popular institutions, and are not less in importance than the meeting of our 
constituted authorities. 

It is the misfortune with us, that when we have been aroused in the past, it 
has been by paroxysms, and never followed by sustained efforts. We have come 
together in convention, but when the convention adjourned, there was the end 
of it. No body had power to act in the recess. The thing soon passed out of 
mind. Thus was it with the Commercial Convention of Augusta, of Macon, and 
Charleston—the rail-road meetings of Memphis and St. Louis; and thus will it 
be with those the other day of Richmond and Macon; and thus will it be with 
ours, unless we take some measures to prevent it ; and what are those measures? 

Let us preserve and perpetuate this organization. Let the members now 
present, who have been selected as judiciously as any that ever met in the 
country, resolve that they will continue these meetings, and carry on these dis- 
cussions, until al/ the great fruits we desire are reaped. It may take years—be 
it so—but let us not adjourn absolutely now. Let this convention resolve itself 
into an association for the premotion of the great industrial interests of the 
Southern and Western states. Let us provide for its future annual ae 
say at Nashville, at Jackson, at St. Louis, at Mobile, at Charleston, etc. Let the 
next meeting be at Nashville, in January, 1853. Let us appoint committees now, 
in each of the states, to report at that meeting upon all the great questions. Let 
the Nashville Committee be charged with the duties of getting up the next 
convention, and sending out the address, Thus this convention will become in 
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time the great centre of the industrial interests of this region. It will collect 
through its committees and correspondence extensive information, which will be 
distributed gratuitously at the annual meetings. No one can estimate the good 
that will be effected. It will be the focus to which leading practical minds will 
be drawn. It will be in session always by its committees. It will be felt each 
moment, and scape sore all our limits. No more powerful agency could be de- 
vised. Themen of science have found it so, with their society meeting, by turna, 
in all of the great cities of the Union. So with the physicians, whose convention 
adjourns over annually, from one part of the Union to another. Why should not 
a like plan be adopted by the practical and industrial interests which involve 
everything of our future hopes and prospects ? 

Gentlemen, resolutions will be offered in the convention, corresponding with 
these views. I trust that they will be adopted, and that the members here 
assembled will pledge themselves to each other to continue to meet at the stated 
annual points; that they will prepare for these meetings by the collection of in- 
formation, and if placed upon committees, that they will cordially and earnestly 
perform the duties entrusted to them; that they will operate upon their commu- 
nities in keeping up fresh appointments of delegates, direct from the people, from 
year to year. The matter involves a little pains and a little expense, but who 
would decline as much in promoting such great results; and what citizen can be 
true to his country who would hesitate to serve her thus? The beneficent effects 
will accrue to us, and to those who may succeed us on the stage, in all the future. 
For this consummation let us devoutly pray. 


SPEECH OF JUDGE MILLS, 


OF TEXAS. 


Judge Mills, of Texas, presented a paper containing, he remarked, some resolutions, 
relative to the withdrawal of the Texas delegation from the Convention, and he ask- 
ed that the resolutions be laid on the table without being read, to be taken up to- 
morrow morning. 

The delegation from Texas, he said, were in an anomalous position in the Conven- 
tion, and he would observe that it was somewhat ominous that there was not a single 
representative on the floor from the part of Texas interested in the projected Ope- 
lousas road. Mr. Benjamin had—and he (Col, M.) acknowledged his great abilities 
as a speaker and as a lawyer, as well as bis thorough hesshodet of the aims of the 
people of New-Orleans—Mr. Benjamin had said in his speech last evening, that New- 
Orleans could afford no aid to local rail-roads. To the mind of Col, M., it was diffi- 
eult to determine what local rail-roads were, for each local road was, in his opinion, 
a part of a grand system. 

r. Benjamin had also said that at present there were but two routes that could 
receive the aid of New-Orleans, in neither of which was North-eastern Texas, the 
only part of the state represented in the Convention, interested. lf these were the 
objects of the Convention, the few delegates from North-eastern Texas had no busi- 
ness in it; they had no right to vote on questions only affecting other states. 

{Mr. Walker, of New-Orleans, conceived the gentleman had misinterpreted the re- 
marks of Mr. Benjamin, and in order to dispose of this delicate matter at once, he 
(Mr. W.) moved that the resolutions be taken up and acted on forthwith.] 

Judge Mills was happy to hear from a gentleman who appeared to understand the re- 
marks of Mr. Benjamin better than he (M.) did, say that he misconceived their purport 
and tendency. He had supposed that Mr. Benjamin had said that New-Orleans ceuld 
now only afford to aid two roads, the Opelousas and the Jackson roads, the former of which 
only concerned Texas. 

ow this road was projected to run through the extreme southern part of Texas, 
and the people in the north and northeast had no interest whatever in it. His con- 
stituents asked nothing of New-Orleans, or of Louisiana, but to give them a road to 
the state line. Thence the farmers and planters of Northern Texas—maugre all sup- 

itions to the contrary— would build the road, without foreign aid through Texas. 
fle had lived in Texas some twelve years, and traveled over as much of the state 

erhaps as many in it, and his observation was that the country proposed as the route 
Re the Opelousas road was the poorest in the whole state, A large portion of it pro- 
duced nothing but salamanders and prickly pears, which, if articles of commerce, the 
mention of them in the market reports had thus far escaped his attention; whilst 
on the other hand, a road throagh the Red River country in Louisiana and North- 
eastern and Northern Texas to El Paso, there to meet the great Pacific road, would 
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pass over a soil unsurpassed, in its whole extent, in fertility, Another matter to be 
eonsidered, was that New-Orleans or Louisiana met neither with rivalry nor o i- 
tion on this route, whereas taking the southern route, there were Galveston, Mata. 
gorda, and San Antonio to contend with, who would instinctively oppose the project, 
inasmuch as it jeoparded their own prosperity, if not their very existence. 

The interests of North-eastern Texas were identical with those of New-Orleans and 
Louisiana, and the whole northern part might be made equally tributary by the construc- 
tion of the road he suggested. New-Orleans was their mart, and they were willing to 
bear a great deal and continue her as their mart. But gentlemen should bear in mind 
that the people were grumbling loudly; that besides the difficulties of reaching this mar- 
ket, there were other matters of serious complaint. One fact he would mention as an 
illustration ; and what he said, he did not vouch for the truth of, but mentioned it as a mat- 
ter generally talked of and grumbled at. Above the White Oak Shoals, on the Red River, 
it was a well-known fact, that only two steamboats had ever been wrecked, whilst below 
the Shoals casualties were of frequent occurrence. Yet the people above the Shoals com- 
plained that they were charged by the New-Orleans people more for insurance from above 
the Shoals than was charged for the whole distance below. Thus insurance to Shreve- 
port was one and the half of one per cent.; to the Shoals, two and one half of one per 
cent.; and above the Shoals four percent. And this, too, when the Boston offices insured 

3 by sea from that city, to above the Shoals, taking not only marine and river hazards, 
ut also the risks of ox-cart navigation, for one and the half of one per cent, 

And whilst on this subject he would speak of other matters the people in the country 
were talking much about, and in mentioning them, he wished to < that he spoke to the 
merchants and people of New-Orleans as a friend, as one who wished her to be prosper- 
ous. He did not know whether the things so freely talked about were true or not, but 
they were very generally spoken. The cotton merchants in New-Orleaus, it was said, 
from the great competition among the presses, paid no expense whatever on the cotton 
consigned to them from the moment it was landed on the Levee ; the presses, draying, 
and stowing it gratuitously to secure the compressing, was paid by the purchaser or 
shipper. Yet, when the planter looked over his account sales, he found drayage, he found 
sturage, and when he asked the factor why drayage ? why storage? was answered that 
the matter was regulated by the Chamber of Commerce. It might be so, he did not know 
to the contrary. It might be law in Louisiana, but the people in his country did not 
understand this way of making a living. 

He desired to be understood that he did not say these things for himself. He liked 
New-Orleans ; he had a great deal of funin his annual visits to it, and had no idea of get- 
ting a fight on his hands by putting forth the statements ashisown. He had simply re 
peated what the farmers and planters said. ’ 

Now, although Yankeedom did charge somewhat less for insurance, the people of 
Northeastern Texas felt that their interests were tied up with those of Sieep-Coéloonn anc 
Louisiana, and all they asked was that Louisiana should send a rail-road to the line. Let 
this be done, and they would give New-Orleans draying, storage, and stealage. He had 
now made his speech, and would withdraw his resolutions. 
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[It is due to Mr, Benjamin to state, that our notice of his remarks is taken from one of 
the city papers, and as it was understood the speech would be written out, the notice is 
very meagre. On applying to Mr. Benjamin, he frankly stated that engagements of a 
very pressing character rendered it impossible that he could furnish the manuscript. As 
the speech was a long and powerful one in many respects, we could not omit a reference 
to it when publishing the Reports of the Convention.] 


He commenced by remarking, that notwithstanding the sneers cast at New-Orleans, we 
had been acting not for two or three months past, but for some years. Many gentlemen 
had for a long time past been engaged in perfecting the measures which had finally re- 
sulted in the gathering of this Convention. 

The position of New-Orleans was such that no combination could wrest from us its 
advantages eventually; there was a trade belonging to us which could not be taken 
away; but the question was, whether we should wait for the ultimate action by which the 
products of the vast Southwest should be brought to us, or whether we should anticipate 
that action by a present determined and concerted effort. 

We desire to be bound up in a common interest with the Seuth, and the Southwest, 
and the Northwest, and the East. To effect this we must commence with the great na- 
tional object of obtaining the most direct line of communication with those states. By 
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building a rail-road to Jackson we strike the direct Northern range, and bring ourselves in 
communication with the air line leading to New-York, or in other words, we are brought 
within three days travel of the Eastern states. After compassing the measures for secu- 
ring the connection from Jackson Northward and Eastward, we should pause for the 
present. He was aware that went members of the Convention differed with him in 
opinion, but he felt bound to remind the gentlemen of the old adage that, if we endeavor 
to grasp too much, we may lose all. 

Kir Bexjamin went on to remark that New-Orleans had not so far retrograded as many 
people were dis: to say. On the contrary, he could prove statistically that we had 
progressively advanced, and are still advancing every year. In addition to this we had 
&@ position superior to that of any spot in the Union. e were naturally destined to be the 
centre of a vast and immense trade now in its infancy, but destined in years not far re- 
moved to swell into gigantic proportions. [t is a position which cannot fail eventually to 
secure to us the commerce of China and the East, for within a stone’s throw we have the 
route which nature seems to have pointed out as the pass to the Hastern World. Of 
course he alluded to the Tehuantepec route, the success of which he could say, would 
shortly be placed beyond all peradventure, It will not be long before a neighboring re- 
public will abandon its selfish policy, and surrender the route which we require for the 
peaceful pa s, not of ourselves, but of the world. When that route shall have been 
completed, the whole trave! to the East must almost of necessity pass through New- 
Orleans. It opened a vista of boundless wealth, such as human imagination could searcely 
conceive. 

To encourage and foster these projects was, in his opinion, the object of the Convention. 
He, for one, could not at this stage promise any _ to the local roads ; he said so with a 
perfect knowledge of the displeasure which he would incur, onthe part of mary members 
of the Convention. 

Mr. Benjamin then went on to review the prospects of obtaining the means for building 
these roads. Despite everything that had been said to the contrary, we shall certainly 
obtain a large amount of individual subseriptions. He had been accused of being too 
sanguine, but experience had demonstrated to him that the people of New-Orleans were 
exceedingly liberal, and always willing to put their bands in their pockets. Why, when 
the Tehuantepec enterprise was first started, the citizens of New-Orleans, without know- 
ing whether they would obtain any equivalent, subscribed $500,000, and paid up 5 per 
cent, And when at a later period it became necessary to raise additional funds to prose- 
cute the necessary surveys, ten citizens gave each $5,000 in cash, The liberal manner in 
which the citizens had come forward subsequently to sustain the Jackson Rail-road spoke 
loudly in their favor, and showed conclusively that the residents are willing and anxious 
to foster enterprise. The absentees are those who are not willing to contribute. In view 
of all these facts, he felt assured that we could rely on a;large amount of voluntary sub- 
scriptions. 

The next resource open to us consisted in Congressional grants of public lands, and this 
was a most important and desirable aid; one that ought to be secured as essential in the 
construction of rail-roads. We must therefore instruct our Representatives in Congress 
to urge these grants to the best of their abilities. 

Having disposed of these two points, Mr. Benjamin approached the question of taxation. 
On this subject the gentleman was very explicit, and laid down his propositions most in- 
telligibly. He was not in favor of treenpenabte taxation, but of the only just and equitable 
mode of imposing contributions, that is, by the people themselves. Efforts had been made 
to place the matter in a wrong light, but he conceived there could not be the slightest im- 

ropriety in taxing property for the construction of improvements, when the property 
folders who are to Ne benefited by these improvements, assent to the tax. these 
means also you reach the absentees, those vampyres who extract the last cent they can 
from the needy citizen, and spend their fortunes abroad. 

Mr. Benjaminconcluded by a digression on the general result of rail-roads. It has been 
the fashion of late to sneer at our forefathers and the principles inculcated by the founders 
of this country. It has been stated, and it is openly fyowed by some, that we must go 
abroad and spread republican principles in foreign countries. at was not our mission 
—our aim ought to be far higher—far nobler. Anxious as he might be to see republican prin- 
ciples spread over the entire surface of the globe, he was not in favor of seeing them en- 
forced by the bayonet, but by the peaceful conquest of rail-roads. Our mission was to 
convert the vast wastes and wildernesses of the country into smiling pastures and fertile 
fields, The whistle of the steam-engine was more consonant to the ears of the people 
than the trumpet of war. He for one did not wish to see this government intervene in 
the affairs of foreign nations; he desired to see this country grow up by the regular 
growth of sound muscular strength to a sturdy manhood. The example of such a eountry 
would be a more efficient intervention than that ofthe sword. It would do more to effect 
the spread of republican principles than all the cartridge-boxes inthe universe. It would 
be a practical intervention, such as Washington himself would have approved of—a 
peaceful and quiet intervention, and the only one which the good sense of the American 
people will tolerate. 
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REMARKS OF COLONEL TARPLEY, 
OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Col. Tarpley, of Mississippi, desired to call up the resolutions presented last evening 
by Col. Lathrop, expressive of the necessity of the legislature altering the restrictive 
constitution, which prevents Louisiana, at present, from engaging in any extended systera 
of financial improvements, and also pointing out several important projects which the 
Convention ought to foster, 

The resolutions having been read, Mr. Lathrop offered another set as a substitute, which 
do not differ, however, materially from those as go After, Mr. La- 
throp had spoken vee in support of the resolutions, Col, Tarpley arose, and spoke 
eloquently in their behalf, touching also on thegmportant objects for which this Conven- 
vention had assembled. He commenced by observing, that he did not expect to shed any 
new light on the subjects before this body, yet he was willing to contribute his humble 
mite in the great cause which had brought them together. 

He came before the Convention as an humble advocate of those improvements which 
tended to advance human happiness, to increase the reward of labor, and to diffuse pros- 
perity, wealth and comfort amongst tke masses of the country. Col. Tarpley here alluded 
to the cold response with which his previous efforts had been met by the citizens of New- 
Orleans, when he attempted to arouse them to the necessity of perfecting a rail-road com- 
munication with Mississippi, and thence westward. Two years since, only a few per- 
sons could be gathered together to counsel on these importatit matters ; but now, thank 
God, a great change had taken place, The small stone which had been set in motion had 
now grown into a mighty mountain, which was carrying everything before it in favor of 
rail-roads and inte improvements. 

Col. Tarpley [then took occasion to refer to the charges brought against some of the 
merchants of New-Orleans, by Col. Mills, of Texas. For many years past he (Col. T.) 
had been engaged in the cultivation of cotton, and had shipped his crops both to New- 
Orleans and Liverpool), and he was free to confess that the gentleman was mistaken. On 
the contrary, he had always found the New-Orleans merchants most liberal in their 
dudieas tit more so, indeed, than those abroad, He had not come, however, for the 
purpose of removing the imputation cast upon a worthy portion of the community of this 
city, but rather with the view of advancing a great scale of internal improvements, to 
connect the Mexican Gulf with the western section of our country, the first link of which 
would be the construction of a rail-road to Jackson, and thence to Nashville. Far be it 
from him, however, to say that his views were narrowed down to this project only; on 
the contrary, he was for giving a hearty support to that national undertaking, he might 
call it, whith was destined to connect Sa with our possessions on the Pacific, 
and eventually bring to us the trade of the Eastern world, 

But the subject of immediate advantage, he conceived, for New-Orleans, was to regain, 
or maintain, at least, that trade which was being annually and rapidly extracted from us. 
The statistics of the commerce of New-Ofleans, made up yearly on the 1st September, 
shows conclusively, that in 1850 and 1851, the tonnage and business of New-Orleans had 
decreased, The falling off was mostdecided. How was this tale accounted for? The 
labors of the husbandman had met with their due reward; no falling off had taken place 
in the productiun of those supplies upon which New-Orleans relied for her support: but 
still the stumbling fact was there, that New-Orleans had lost much. And naturally so ; 
for it is within the past two years that the artificial channels, constructed at great cost, to 
wrest from us our commerce, have borne their rich fruits. Would the people of New- 
Orleans continue to look on calmly at this abstraction of their life-blood! He trusted not. 
Indeed, he felt a pride in looking at the intelligent body before him, and was assured by 
their presence and spirit that this state of things could Test no longer. He could already 
perceive, in imagination, the iron arms stretching forth from the city, and grasping the 
products which, by right, ought to flow into the great Southern emporium. 

Col. Tarpley then referred to the local advantages growing out of the establishment of 
rail-roads. He contended that no communit coud enjoy a great degree of prosperity by 
engaging simply in commercial transactions. To build u solide wealth we must have manu- 
fuctures. These we could only have in connection with rail-roads, for if we remain iso- 
lated, we fail to give encouragement to the artisan to establish himself in our midst. A 
reference to the value of manufactures afforded the speaker an opportunity of noticing the 
shoe-trade of Massachusetts, the value of which was immense. en, again, the article 
of furniture, of which we imported largely. The mahogany grown in Honduras was taken 
to the North, manufactured there and exported to this city. It was just as easy to get the 
raw material direct and manufacture it Gees but why was it not done? Because we 
have not that redundancy of population essential to manufactures, and that redundancy 
will never be our lot until we construct rail-roads, Increase the facilities of communica- 
tion, and you not only build up a new country, new farms and cities on the route of that 
communication, but you also invite emigration from all quarters. Such will be the happy 
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results if we put our shoulders to the wheel, and enter heartily upon the important objects 
for which the Convention had assembled. Col. Tarpley dwelt at considerable length on 
this point, but our limited space prevents us from following bim closely. 

The speaker then alluded to the country through which the proposed railroad comma- 
nication to the West was to go. At present it contained a sparse population, and the cul- 
tivation of the soil was scarcely diversified. Up to this moment, the only article produced 
was cotton, inasmuch as it admitted of comparatively easier transportation; but augment 
the facilities of getting there, and there is no staple product raised in the South and West 
that we cannot furnish. And look at the advantages that would result to New-Orleans 
frem such a communication. Apart from the increased wealth that would flow into her 
coffers, the comforts afd convenience of every inhabitant would be vastly increased. Our 
citizens would then be able to live economically and cheaply, and that hact, once known, 
would augment our population in an amazing degree. 

Col. Tarpley referred to the mode in wich taxation had been carried out in Mississippi 
for the construction of rail-roads. It was a system that must be introduced in Louisiana, 
for in carrying out the important projects we have at heart, it will not do to rely on indivi- 
dual aid and subscriptions only. When he saw around him the numerous evidences of 
wealth in New-Orleans, and knew that much of it was owned abroad, he felt the necessity 
of making these absentees contribute to the construction of rail-roads, 

Col. Tarpley appealed to those whose kets were not open to the call of patriotism, 
but could only be unlocked by motives of interest, to bear in mind that there was no pro- 
ject which promised a more profitable return than a rail-road from Nashville to this city. 
Admitting even that not a single additional bale of cotton was produced, and still the 
freight and commerce of thé road must yield rich returns. But when we know that this 
supposition is not admissible ; that the trade must increase immeasurably ; that new farms 
and new plantations will be daily opened; that towns and villages will spring up in the 
wilderness; that, in a word, the desert will blossom like a rose; there are no means of 
estimating accurately the profits of such an undertaking. Why, the travel alone on the 
road would pay a large per centage on its cost. 

Col. Tarpley _— fur an hour and a-half, and wound up with an eloquent appeal to 
the members of the Convention, and to the community, to come forward and support this 
great undertaking. 





PROPOSED ROUTE FOR THE NEW-ORLEANS, OPELOUSAS, AND 
TEXAS RAIL-ROAD. 


DoNALDSONVILLE, June 26, 1851. 


GLEnpy BurRKE, Esq., Chairman Committee on Rail-roads, &e. 


Str,—The enthusiasm that prevails at the present time on the subject of rail-roads in 
our state, and the favor with which was received a suggestion that I advanced to several 
influential gentlemen of New-Orleans, relative to a new line of direct communication by 
rail-road, between the city and the town of Washington in the parish of St. Landry, in- 
duce me to take the liberty of submitting a rough outline of the proposed route, through 
you, to the committee which, at the recent Convention, was appointed by the president 
“to prepare an address setting forth all facts and statistics they can gather on all rail-road 
projects, in which the state has a direct and immediate interest.” 

As it appeared to be generally conceded, prior to the assembling of our Convention, 
that the scheme of a rail-road communication between New-Orleans and Jackson via 
Baton Rouge, gl gw prospects of success, and that the line of its route would be along 
the eastern bank of the Mississippi, passing within a few miles of a point opposite the 
town of Donaldsonville, it occurred to me, sometime since, that a very advantageous 
modification might be made in the plan of communication by rail-road between New- 
Orleans and Washington advocated by Col. Payne, by mexns of which these two import- 
ant public enterprises might be made to lend a helping hand to each other, and work in 
concert towards the grand result aimed at by the convention, as set forth in their resolu- 
tions--the equal and mutual advantage of city and country. 

The proposition made by me, accordingly, was to effect a connection between the two 
contemplated lines through a braneh to be constructed from the Jackson road to the 
Mississippi y Lag Donaldsonville, and through a steam ferry capable of receiving the 
train of cars from the Washington road at that point. The latter road I suggested should 
ran as follows: from the point on the Mississippi just designated opposite Donaldson, 
and on the west bank of the Lafourche down that bayou three miles, then leaving the bayou 
through the Grand Bayou Pierre part and Grand River settlements to Grand River, 
twenty-one miles, Grand River to be crossed by means of a bridge; thence, southwest- 
wardly to Grand Lake, nine miles ; across that body of water as across the Mississippi, by 
a steam ferry ; thence to the Teche, three miles, and then following the route proposed 
by Col. Payne, up that stream through Franklin, New-Iberia, St. Martinsville, Vermil- 
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lienville and Opelousas to the terminus at Washington, seventy miles, a distance all told 
of 103 miles from the point of departure on the Mississippi. 

In favor of the adoption of this line, over any other which has yet been proposed, and 
more especially over that proposed by Col. Payne, many considerations of great weight 
may be offered. As my design is only to bring the attention of the committee on the sub- 
ject, I shall content myself on this occasion with the briefest statement of the most promi- 
nent among them. , 

lst. By the route suggested by me, a saving of seventy-eight miles of road would be 
effected. 

2d. Several very expensive bridges would be dispensed with. 

3d, No deep swamps or trembling prairies would be encountered. 

4th. Upon the construction of only twenty-one miles of road a direct communication 
could, within a few months, be established between New-Orleans and the Attakapas 
parishes, rendering immediately available a largely productive revenue, 

5th, There would be secured to the Washington road the strenuous support and co- 
operation of all capitalists already enlisted in building up the Jackson road. 

But, however cogent and unanswerable may be these reasons, they will still be held 
secondary by the gentlemen of the committee who represent New-Orleans, to any ad- 
ditional consideration, which, in as far as they are concerned, must prove conclusive, 
The line now recommended, through its connection with the Jackson road, may be re- 
garded as terminating substantially and in effect in the city, and its completion would, of 
necessity, go far towards enhancing the prosperity of New-Orleans; whilst it must be 
manifest that the inevitable result of the success of Col, Payne’s scheme would be the 
founding at Algiers of a dangerous commercial rival. Col. Payne’s project will not, 
therefore, I feel assured, receive any encouragement from the moneyed men of New- 
Orleans, and without their support the country is entirely incompetent to undertake it, 
wa : ae that I suggest harmonizes all interests, and should meet with equal favor on all 

ands. 

You will permit me a few additional remarks in explanation. 

Ist. By the adoption of the line proposed by me, a saving of seventy-eight miles in the 
length of the road ; sixty-two miles east and sixteen miles west of the Mississippi—would 
be effected, as already stated. Now, accepting Col. Payne’s data, you will perceive that 
by this means alone an economy of $780,000 is realized. 

2d, But a further reduction of cost would be secured by the avoidance of the necessity 
of constructing two expensive bridges, which would have to be erected on Colonel 
Payne’s route: one over the Lafourche, which would scarcely be built for less than 
omy and another over the Bayou Boeuf which would call forthe outlay of nearly 

50,000. 

3d, It should be borne in mind that it is precisely over that portion of this Algiers 
route, which lies between New-Orleans and the Teche, that the nature of the country 
presents the most formidable obstacles to a railway communication. [ do not hesitate to 
assert, from my own personal knowledge, that the swamps of this region will present 
almost insurmountable difficulties to the passage of the road, in the direction indicated by 
Mr. Payne, and must increase far bevel the amount stated by him [$10,000] the average 
cost per mile. 

It is susceptible of demonstration, that by adopting the line advocated by me, these 
several reductions in the cost of the road could be effected, amounting in the aggregate to 
near $1,000,000—a sum in itself more than sufficient to finish the other oa its entire 
length. Are there any counterbalancing advantages attending the selectionof the Algiers 
route, which should entitle it to the preference of the committee? I have been able to 
discover none which could stand the test of serious examination, It bas indeed been 
argued and even assumed, that the support of the parishes of Lafourche Interior and 
Terrebonne would be gained to that project of communication, and a good deal of influence 
has been assigned to the assistance which they would furnish; but it seems to me clear 
that this has been done on premises unworthy of confidence. Lafourche Interior has an 
excellent channel of navigation open for the greater portion of the year, and at no time 
more than partially interrupted. 

To imagine that for the exclusive advantage of a dozen planters who would reside on 
the line of the road as it traverses that parish, the remainder of the inhabitants could be 
induced to submit to the system of taxation upon which so much stress is laid by some 
enthusiasts, is perfectly visionary; nor is it any less visionary to ‘imagine that any con- 
siderable amount of Lafourche sugar would ever take this road to market, inasmuch as at 
that season when our crops are shipped to the city, the Lafourche planters have for the 
larger portion of the time a cheaper, safer, and more convenient communication with New- 
Orleans than could be furnished them by artificial outlets. Terrebonne’s geographical 
position is different, and the planters of that parish unquestionably rest under such incon- 
veniences as might lead them to sustain Mr. Payne’s projected road. But it should be re- 
collected that they could be but partially benefited, unless, as suggested by a delegate 
from that parish to the Convention, a branch road were constructed along the Bayou Ter- 
rebonne to connect with the main truuk of road, which trunk must involve an expenditure 
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of at least $200,000 to be added to the stupendous cost of the work, admitted by Col. 
Payne’s report to reach already to $1,000,000. 

4th. .You will observe, that at a smaller cost than would be required for the erection of 
the two bridges already spoken of, over the Lafourche and the Beruf, and other bridges 
required along the route—by the construction of twenty-one miles of road from the Mis- 
sissippi to Grand River, there could be opened within a year, tothe people of the Attaka- 
pas, a mode of cheap and easy communication with the city—which could not fail to bring 
in at once a handsome revenue, and at the same time, confidence in the practicability of the 
undertaking. If you will refer to Col. Payne’s report, the committee will be competent to 
judge approximately of the amount of travel and freight available as a of profit. 
On the other hand, the committee should not lose sight of the fact, that should the scheme 
of Col. Payne be adopted, it would be utterly impossible to derive the least benefit from 
the road until after its completion from Algiers to the Lafourche, a distance of sixty 
miles, which,as I have stated, could not be done ata smaller preliminary cost (not including 
the bridge) than $700,000. 

In conclusion, an act of the legislature has authorized the incorporation of a company to 
run a rail-road from the Mississippi to Grand River, and the state has liberally donated 
such lands as it possessed along the route; the different property-holders through whose 
possessions the road would pass, have also volunteered the gratuitous cession of such lands 
as might be needed for the use of the road. An act has been signed for the formation of a 
company to build the road ; but owing to the temporary excitement created in favor of Col. 
Payne’s project, no steps have been recently taken to urge this scheme before the public. 

But now that che question of opening a railway communication between New-Orleans 
and the western portion of Louisiana has been transferred from the decision of popular 
assemblies to the calmer and wiser judgment of a select committee of practical men, I 
have thought, as one of those who are interested in having the merits of the route via 
Donaldsonville fairly tested, that I would draw up for the use of the committee a brief 
and incomplete sketch as is herein presented to them, being fully prepared, however, 
when they may deem it advisable, to lay before ther a more detailed statement of my 
views. 

I am at this moment engaged in making a survey of the route adopted by the incorpora- 
ted company referred to ; plans of which survey, and of others ee the entire route 
as suggested, will be forwarded to the committee, should they fee diaposed to inspect them. 

I am, sir, with the highest respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. J. Powetr, 
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OF MISSOURI. 


Sr. Louis, December 10, 1851. 


My Dear Sir,—I received, in due course, your valued letter of the 11th ultimo; and, 
about the same time, a letter fromthe committee, of which you are a member, inviting me 
to attend the convention to be held in New-Orleans in January next. I have waited for 
sometime, to see if it were possible so to arrange my affairs as to be with you on that 
interesting occasion. 

Pray present my thanks to the committee for their courtesy, and accept my grateful 
acknowledgments for the kind and complimentary terms in which you are pleased, in your 
letter, to urge my attendance. If my business would at all permit, | would accept the in- 
vitation with pleasure. 

Within the last year, I have been invited to attend a number of meetings of the same 
character, in almost every part of this great valley; all of them having in view the im- 
provement of the old means of transportation, and the making of new ones. It was not 
my good fortune to be able to attend any of them ; but I rejoice that they were held. The 
fact suffices to prove that everywhere throughout the valley, the people are stirred up, 
ro periy iarurmed of the great duty which a common interest imposes upon them, and 
conscious of their power to perform it. ee will put forth well their individual energies 
to advance the noble enterprise, and will call upon the government to do its share of the 
duty, in a voice too loud to G unheard and too cignificant to go unheeded. 

ith a constant desire to see your great city, I have never seen it. The summer is 
not a favorable time to make the visit, and in the winter time I am always closely engaged 
in necessary labor. But, beyond all considerations of curiosity and personal gratifica- 
tion, I should rejoice in being able to attend the convention, especially with the privilege of 
participating in its deliberations. Its objects are, to my mind, of the utmost import- 
ance—not to the South and West only, but to the whole nation. It proposes to develop 
and put into useful action the boundless resources of the South and West; to stimulate 
enterprise and wealth tothe establishment of all the arts and manufactures which our con- 
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dition may require; and to make transportation) rapid, safe and cheap, by rail-roads and 
improved navigation. 

il-roads and uninterrupted steam navigation work a kind of social miracle fpon a 

at country. When such a country is striped all over with such means of conveyance, 

it requires no great effort of imagination to conceive a continent roll up like a scroll, 

bringing its distant parts, for all commercial and social purposes, in close contact with 

each other, while its natural broad surface is kept spread out, only for the purposes of 

production and os bea 

If the people of the South and West will only set themselves to work in earnest in 
these nobie enterprises—if they will improve the rivers, construct the roads, build up the 
manufactories, establish lines of commerce straight across the Atlantic, instead of sailin 
round to New-York and Boston only to pay toll--then we shall not only see the surface o' 
our country enriched and advanced, but we shall breathe a purer moral and political atmos- 

here. Instead of angry bickerings and dangerous quarrels with our brethren of the 

orth and East, about the blacks, to the total neglect of the true interests of the whites, 
we will strive with them in the more worthy and patriotic enterpises of peace and friend- 
ship; with that honest emulation which brothers may indulge in, we will run the race in 
the lawful road to wealth and honor. 

No plan of improvement, no scheme for the creation of wealth and the advance of 
civilization, has been presented to my consideration for many years so altogether good, 
so unmixed with evil, as the system of great enterprises which I understand your proposed 
convention is expected to initiate. If you can only succeed now in enlisting the sympa- 
thies and securing the active co-operation of those who will be first, if not most, benefited 
by the undertaking, your final success will be put beyond a doubt ; and its glorious reali- 
ties will appear, to those who look but timidly into the distant future, as the wild visions 
ofa feverish dream. But there is no fevernor dream, It is a matter of fact, which judg- 
ment can determine and figures cancalculate, History willrecord the begiening, the pro- 

ess of your plan; and when it is completed, a hundred millions of people will enjoy its 
ruits, and bless the wisdom and energy that began the work. 

1 believe it may be stated, as an axiom in political economy, that a given amount of 
labor will sustain the greatest amount of life, and purchase the greatest amount of comfort, 
when the producer and consumer are nearest to each other. And when, by artificial 
means, as rail-roads and improved navigation, the expense and time of transportation are 
greatly diminished, those causes produce the same effect as physical proximity. Then the 
producer and consumer are side by side. 

The Mississippi is the great natural highway for the trade and business of the broad and 
diversified country which it drains. In magnitude and extent,in durability and practical 
value, it is far above all other highways, natural or possible. And, from this postulate, I 
infer that we who inhabit its valley, and are bound together by ties of interest too strong 
for us to sever, even if we were foolishly inclined to do so, are required, not less by the 
duties of pa oy than by the promptings of personal interest, to improve this great high- 
way by all lawful means, and to the extent of its capabilities. 

We of the whole valley may well say the Mississippi is our river, and New-Orleans is 
our store-house ; and we will bebe upon them both whatever amount of labor and ex- 
pees may be necessary to pruduce the greatest sum of good to the proprietors. But the 

ississippi, with all its tributaries, great as it is, and however highly it may be improved, 
is not enough for the exigencies of our wide country and growing people, All the rich 
districts of the interior must be penetrated, and their productions brought into usefulness, 
not as heretofore, by wasting half their value in slow and costly transportation, but b 
means at once safe, cheap and rapid. Where a river is wanting we must make a rail- 
road ; and this, without any great stretch of liberal interpretation, is but an amendment to 
that magnificent system of internal navigation which nature has made for us in the Mis- 
sissippi and its branches, Without the rail-roads the system will be incomplete; with 
them, this mighty poe will present one compact and indissoluble whole, each part of 
which will reciprocate benefits and blessings with all the rest. 

The valley is, in fact, the body of the nation, and its people are emigrants from the older 
states, who are bound together, brethren of the Atlantic coast, by every tie of friendship 
and common interest. Be it our task to excite that body into healthful and harmonious 
action, and our happiness to witness, as the reward of our efforts, a national growth ,and 
development which will astonish the world, 

My strong desire to see the unity and improvement of the valley, is no selfish or section- 
al wish. We could not, if we would, monopolize the results of our success. The whole 
nation must share in its benefits, and the farthest extremities will grow fat and strong 
with the activity and vigor of the body that nourishes them. 

T remain, sir, with the greatest respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
Epw. Bates. 

J. D. B. DE Bow, Esq., one of the Committee, &c. 
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ROUTE OF THE PACIFIC RAIL-ROAD. 
Jerrerson, (Texas,) Dec, 24, 1851, 
To J. D. B. De Bow, Esq., Member of Covention Committee: 

Dear Srr,—I send you this, thinking it may interest you, and if it reaches you in 
time, that it may be useful to you at the approaching Rail-road Convention. I traveled 
once from Vicksburg to Lake Providence, and to a place once called Russellville in Clair- 
borne Parish, and in 1849 from this place by land to San Francisco, so that I am 
acquainted with nearly the whole of the land route from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific. While in California, I conversed with gentlemen who had crossed the country 
on all known routes from the South Pass to Panama. From all these accounts, and those 
of Emory, Cooke, Fremont, &<., I am perfectly satisfied that the route I traveled is the 
smoothest, shortest, and best of all the routes known from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific, except, of course, the isthmus routes, The present object is to point out this 
route, or rather the route for “the great Pacific Rail-road.” In my opinion it should 
leave the river at or near Lake Providence, and proceed thence by the best route through 
the swamp to Monroe ; thence to Red River, above the Raft; thence to Dallas by a ie, t 
course ; thence to the Brazos, high enough up that river, (say at or near where the Shackle- 
ford trail crosses it) to “turn” the mountains that lie between the Colorado and Brazos; 
thence to the Pecos. Up tothis point there would be no obstructions from mountains, 
The mountains put down on maps east of the Pecos (or Puerco) are imaginary, unless 
high up or low down. I am quite sure there are none between the 31st and 32d parallels of 
latitude. The advantage this route has over any other is, that it is straighter, the country 
is more level, and there are fewer streams to cross; that the Sabine is avoided entirely, 
and also the Neches ; that the Trinity is smaller, and the point where the road would cross 
it, as well as the Brazos, is above the head of navigation. The Colorado is only a creek. 
The Pecos would be crossed on any of the proposed routes at nearly the same point. 
Westof the Pecos to the Rio Grande, the country is a plain, interrupted by the Guadalupe 
chain of mountains and the Waco chain, Each of these may be crossed by passes not 
very difficult, which you can judge is the case when ox and mule teams, heavily laden, 
passed through with very little improvement on them. These passes are laid down on 
maps by —— Creuzbane, of the land office at Austin, from reports by Major Neighbors, 
and others. The Shackleford trail from Clarksville, in Red River county, falls into the 
routes he lays down, at the Pecos. From El Paso, the road would turn southward about 
thirty miles to “turn’’ a range of mountains, and thus obtain a nearly perfect level to 
Coratitis ; thence to Janas; thence to Pimo village on the Rio Gila, or to some point 
below; thence down the Gila to the Colorado; thence to Carissa Creek. At this point 
the road would enter the California mountains; and by reference to Col. Emory’s map, it 
is, ata place nearly due-east from San Diego. Perhaps the boundary surveys may bring to 
our knowledge some route more direct than that of Emory, which was the same that I 
traveled in \849. To Emory’s Report I refer you as the probable difficulties of surmount- 
ing these mountains, and these are common to all the routes yet proposed. There may be 
another way which has not yet been explored :—it is to cross the Colorado and proceed to 
Walker's Pass, as laid down in Col. Fremont’s Report; thence down the San Joaquin to 
Stockton ; or by crossing the coast range, the road would reach San Francisco by the 
valleys-of the San Joaquim, Rio Salinas, (wrongly called ‘‘ Beneventura” on most maps,) 
and San Jose. But there is much doubt about the practicability of reaching Walker's 
Pass from the mouth of the Gila, or any other way higher up, i.e., farther north. But to 
return, 

From El Paso to the Cordilleras of California at Carissa Creek, the way is mostly a 
dead level, There would be two ridges of mountains to cross, The Guadalupe Pass, 
described by Col. Cooke, is by far the worse of thesetwo. There are several other ridges 
of mountains to cross, but the passes are so good naturally, that the grading would be 
trifling, On the lower part of the Gila the road would have to be built on the sides of the 
mountains to avoid overflows. The valley of the Colorado would have to be passed in the 
same way as the Mississippi swamp, to avoid overflow, The distance from Lake Provi- 
dence by this route is 1,750 or 1,800 miles. A very large part of it is a dead level, and 
only that part between Carissa Creek and San Diego is mountainous, with about five 
miles atthe Guadalupe mountain east of El Paso, and two or three at the Waco moun- 
tain—about three miles at the “South Pass,’’ (the passage way across the ridge east of 
the * Guadalupe Pass,”) which latter is eighteen or twenty miles. The next most diffi- 
cult place is in Louisiana. In my opinion, it will cost more from Lake Providence to 
cross Red River, than from that point to El Paso, for the grading. I feel no doubt but 
that thorough surveys will prove the above to be the shortest, levelest, cheapest and 
most practicable route fora rail-road from the Mississippi River. There is as much, if 
not more timber on it than any other; and there are immense beds of coal on the Sulphur 
fork, near which it would pass. __. 

But it will he objected, that that part of the above route is within the territory of 
Mexico. This is true ; but it will be recollected that the United States have bound them- 
selves by treaty to prevent depredations on the Mexican territory. Now, what I contend 
for is, that the only way practicable for them to do this is to build this very road. If the 
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United States do not prevent these depredations, they will have to pay the damages, If 
they attempt to do it by military posts Eeanedllately on the National line, the rugged 
character of the country, and the great expense of hauling supplies, wouldrender it a 
most extravagant affair. But the United States could doubtless secure the right of way, 
or buy the territory down to a certain degree of latitude, say the thirty-first. ‘There are 
many extremely fertile tracts of country along the line indicated for the road, and these 
would sell, when the building of the road became a certainty, for more than envugh to re- 
imbarse the whole expense. I cannot now go into particulars, but can do so, as I have a 
journal of my whole route. In the Texas section, nearly or quite all the land from El 
aso to the country a short distance west of Dallas, is yet vacant, and no doubt the state 
would make very liberal grants, And in Louisiana, there is yet much vacant land which 
might be obtained. A great part of the distance in Texas is equal to any land in the 
world, and abounds in building stone of the best description. And the whole road would 
run through a country better by far than that on any other route. 

If the United States do not build the road, let them get the land necessary from Mexico, 
and doubtless a company would be formed which weuld build it, and in a space.of time 
after it was once commenced, much shorter than many now imagine. I will say nothing 
of advantages to the United States, and particularly to the South, this road would pro- 
duce, I will only observe, that this road would do more to maintain the relative import- 
ance of the South, to prevent encroachments on her rights, and to preserve the “ Union,” 
than all the compromises and “ Union” philanderings that ever were uttered. To main- 
tain herself, the South must do as well as talk ; and never was there a more pressing 
necessity for it than now. If this road were built, a trade would pass over it that no one 
dreams of. It would create a trade along its own course that would pay well for its con- 
struction, Then the United States would save immense sums in transportation of arms, 
troops, and supplies to California, Oregon, Utah, New-Mexico, &c. They would save 
much in the transportation of the mail, which would be greatly expedited. It would lay 
open the trade of all the west coast of America—the East Indies, China, probably Japan, 
&e., the amount of which is incalculable. And it would bring us into communication with 
an exceedingly valuable mining country, namely, that of the Cordilleras Mountains. 
Another word: By the terminaticn being at Lake Providence, I think New-Orleans and 
the other towns on the Mississippi would be more benefited than if it were at Vicks- 
burg, Natchez, or any other point where roads would connect with it from the East. 
Owing to the immense and deep swamp on the east side of the Mississippi at Lake 
Providence, this could not be done, or if possible, only at an immense cost. 

In haste, yours, &c., 
F. C. Baker. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 
1.—CUBA STATISTICS. 

Tue following statistics are taken in part from a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Cuba in 
1851,” and said to be officially correct, and in part from otker reliable sources. 

Cuba was discovered by Christopher Colambas, on the 27th of October, 1492. 
It is situated between 23 degrees 12 minutes, and 19 degrees 43 minutes, north 
latitude. It is about 800 miles long, and in width varies from 25 to 130 miles. 
According to Humboldt, it contains an area of 43,380 square miles ; by others, it is 
estimated as low as 32,807. Its extent of territory, according to the statistics of 
1850, comprises 24,148,509 acres, of which, about one-twelfth is under caltiva- 
tion. Its soil is one of the most fertile in the world, favorable to the growth of 
all tropical fruits and productions. The cultivation of sugar cane was introduced 
about 1580, and slaves began to be imported four years afterwards. Havana, its 
most important city, was founded in 1519, and now contains about 200,000 inhab- 
itants, a namber just equal to the total Indian population of the whole island when 
discovered. 

The trade of Cuba was very insignificant when the United States declared 
their independence, and was confined to Santiago de Cuba on the south side of 
the island. Since then, its advancement in population and commerce has been 
remarkable, far surpassing the growth of any other Spanish colony. 

Its population at several periods, commencing with 1775, has been as follows: 


OF e Madhitteée= nos commune SOM Pe Cidcenanp cn. nvoksenbas 170,000 
ee it tine << cw< «endinetedeed hevelelinet: an ep decgite~r 272,000 
FOES tts nwapecndelpwinih Citinad> Ghtindneancchs oade 598,000 
SDA caine tts: dnvdlabine: sihedadie chin eabinana.iGh aon canis 730,000 
St biadadalhe+ < 228 eneeh end dann ne cee © 1,007 ,624 
SEE Abdi ininmn gonna dnnnetceness .o00sdeneses cite « 1,247,230 


Increase in 75 years, 1,077,230. 
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Ite increase in cs re exports and revenues, has been no less remarkable, as 
will be seen by a glance at the subjoined table : 





Years. Imports. Exports. Revenues, 
ISR ccwomak $19,534,922........ $13,414,362........ $9,086,406 
SOO can caus 32,389,117........ 27 ,908,770.... ce. 12,808,713 
Increase .... $12,854,197 $14,584,408 $3,722,307 


In 19 years. It will be remarked here, that the principal seat of trade is now 
on the northern part of the island next to the United States, and not on the 
southern side as in 1775. So that its growth in both trade and population seems 
to be identified in a great measure with the development and progress of our 
government. The value of its agricultural productions in 1849 was $62,781,035. 
Its exports daring the same period were $27,380,921, of which $8,706,224 were 
to the United States. Its imports during the same period.were $26,707,343, of 
which $7,280,214 were from the United States. The amount of American ton- 
nage employed in the trade of the island, during the same period, was 501,267 tons. 

The entries of vessels from the United States, Spain, England and France, 
amounted in 1847 te 3,493, of which 2,012 were to the United States. Clearan- 
ces during the same year, 3,043, of which 1,722 were to the United States; thus 
showing the vast preponderance of trade with this country over any other. 

The total amount of taxes levied upon American commerce with the island, in 
the shape of duties upon imports, tonnage duties, and duties upon exports, ex- 
ceeds $4,000,000 annually. There are 359 miles of railway in operation upon 
the island. Of the $27,000,000 of annual imports, according to official documents, 
$16,000,000 are in provisions, lamber, fabrics, materials, &c., which our country 
could furnish more readily than any other; but, through the taxes and restrictions 
imposed by Spanish policy, not more than one-third of it comes from the field’ 
aud factories of the United States. 

Cuba is divided into three departments—-Western, Eastern and Central. These 
departments are subdivided into twenty-five jurisdictions. The jurisdiction of 
Havana is the largest, the Western department, and it contains cneicity, 60 small 
towns, 35 villages, 437 sugar estates, 520 coffee plantations, and is iphabited by 
454,000 persons. Havana, the principal city of the island, and the capital, asa 
commercial city, compared with places in the Western world, ranks next to 
New-York and New-Orleans. The value of the exports and imports together, 
exceed fifty millions of dollars per annum. In 1847, about 644,853 boxes of sugar 
were exported from this port, and 82,000 quintals of coffee, 32,000 hogsheads of 
molasses, 198,267,000 segars, and 25,000 quintals of tubacco. 

The following is the classification of the population of Cuba in 1850: 


eee NN Sn a ch cn dendla nde sctibeuee oeas 520,000 

NEN. «5 3 dais ows 600.4 Sancta cbabeatetndsstee 35,000 

Troops in SPD, 0s ace on cane cu duadeb cacte 23,000 

WORDUMOUS Sa beats cocace cocctcicsdsbencecoss 10,560 

Floating population.............2...----ss2e+0-- 17,000 605,560 

gd ee Poe eee 118,200 

Phe oc acd Vabe dacechanledsce ccc 87,370 205,870 

Slave mulattoes.... .. 2... 22200 coccce 11,100 

> POM cs ond chew tale bose eetsden 425,000 436,100 641,670 
Pasi Soc vccs dope 0sceaw hash bees sccke mines 1,247,230 


Whole number capable of bearing arms, including whites, Spaniards, slaves, 
&c., 393,000. 

In 1850, the number of sugar estates on the island amounted to 1442; coffee 
estates to 1618; tobacco plantations to 9101, and 9930 grazing farms, and 223 
towns. Wax is produced to the amount of about 800,000 pounds, and honey to 
the amount of 2,000,000 gallons. Cattle tothe number of about 900,000 head are 
owned in the island, and there are about 200,000 horses and 50,000 mules. 

In minerals, the island is very rich; of copper mines, no less than 114 have 
been discovered in the island, 57 in the Eastern department, 18 in the Central, 
and 45 in the Western. The mine at Cobre, worked by an English company, 
has shipped from 27,000 to 43,000 tons per annum. Coal, iron, silver, and ami- 
anthus have been discovered. 

In 1847, the government revenues amounted to $12,808,713. 
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2.—PROGRESS OF STEAM NAVIGATION. 


“NOW AND THEN.” 


The New-York Times gives an interesting relic of the “ good old days’’ of 
slow and sure traveling, in the shape of an advertisement which appeared in a 
New-York paper of the date of October 5, 1807, and which illustrates most 
strkingly the progress of enterprise and improvement: 

“The Steamboat being thoroughly repaired and arranged for passengers, 
with a private dressing-room for ladies, it is intended to run her as a acket 
between New-York and Albany, for the remainder of the season. She wil leave 
New-York exactly at 9 o’clock in the morning of the following days, and always 
perform her voyage in from 30 to 36 hours: 


Monday.........--- Sept. 28 | Monday,........-.-. Oct. 12 
a aye OR Bt WEIEST oses cccnccccss Oct. 16 
Wednesday ...... --- Oct. 7 
The charge to each passenger is as follows: 
To Newburgh... .... 2.2.2.2... DE oes care cvs eles ve'se 14 hours. 
To Poughkeepsie..........--..-.- © snucas + -withgapee.ss 17 hours. 
Bl ED crn wibgeutee siiwapneedere Wiss ctiwoe ccves tusapees 20 hours. 
2G FAUGOOD...... « cnewse cccesceocsias © nado nadé pésece cain o~ 30 hours. 


TO ADDER... 2. 2. .cccccncccccceses F anccccsccccessstsceeee MOEID 


“ For places, apply to Mr. Vandervoort, No. 48 Cortland-street, at the corner of 
Greenwich-street.’ 


One month previous to the date of that advertisement, Fulton’s boat first undew 
took the arduous task of statedly running on the North River, for the transmission 
of passengers. The journey to Albany, a distance of 160 miles from New-York, 
was then accomplished in the steamboat in 36 hours; itis now run by boats in 
short of seven hours. At the time when Fulton started his enterprise, 36 years 
ago, no other steamboat floated on the waters of the world; the mind is over- 
whelmed with wonder at the change that has been effected in this short period, 
by the genius and enterprise of man. 

The success of the scheme was then very much ofa problem; many were 
scouting the affair altogether, while there were others who bad faith in the 
invention, and predicted its ultimate success. 

The following communication in the Evening Post, Oct. 4, 1807, was doubtless 
regarded ast he emanation of a crack-brained enthusiast : 

‘*Among thousands who viewed the scene, permit a spectator to express his 
gratification at the sight this morning of the steamboat proceeding on ber trip to 
Albany, on a wind and swell of tide which appeared to bid defiance to every 
attempt to perform the voyage. The steamboat appeared to pie as easy and 
rapidly as though it were calm, and the machinery was not in the least impeded 
by the waves of the Hudson, the wheels moving with their usual velocity and 
eflect. 

“The experiment of this day removes every doubt hitherto entertained of the 
arsanyoasny of the steamboat being able to work in rough weather. Without 

eing over eee, we may safely assert, that the principles of this important 
discovery will be applied to the improvement of packets and passage boats, which 
for certainty, safety, expedition and accommodation, will iar surpass anything 
hitherto attempted. The invention is highly honorable to Mr. Fulton, and reflects 
infinite credit on the genius of our country. 
New-York.” 


Commenting on the boldness of this confident correspondent, the Times says: 
“Time has justified the vision of this seer, and gone infinitely further than the 
promise. Could the veil of the “to come” have been lifted before the eyes of 
the prophet, and the log-book of the Baltic, or the time-table of a railway train 
been presented to him, how inconceivable must have been his astonishment! 
How short the time it takes now-a-days to work wonders !” 

The trip from New-York to Albany is now performed on the Hudson Rail-road 
in four hours. 
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ROBERT F. W. ALLSTON, or Sourm Carouiya, 





WITH A PORTRAIT. 


No. 17, 


Tuts gentleman, who is one of the most 
practical and well-informed rice planters of 
South Carolina, and one of the highest-toned 
and most enterprising citizens, eminently de- 
serves a place in our gallery of useful men. 

The first acquaintance we had the honor 
of forming personally with Colonel Allston, 
* though we had been familiar with his repu- 
tation from early life, was at Memphis, in 
1849, where we served together as delegates 
to the great Rail-road Convention, in which 
he represented his native state, and presided 
as one of the Vice-Presidents. He is, per- 
haps, as widely known among the planters of 
the South, as any gentleman engaged in the 
pursuits of agriculture, for his very able, 
thorough, and altogether invaluable Me- 
mvir upon the Rice Plant, which appeared 
in the pages of the Review in 1846, and was 
quoted, read, and admired in every quarter 
of the country. Such an essential act of 
service to the agriculture of the South, can- 


not be spoken of in terms as high as it de- 
| Brigade of Topographical Engineers, at that 


serves. Its influence has been widely and 
beneficially felt; and we wish that among our 
intelligent and educated planters the exam- 
ple were oftener followed, of diffusing the 
lights of experience and study, as was done 
in this instance in regard to one of our most 
important crops. 

Col. Allston was born in April, 1801, on the 
place where he now resides, near George- 
town, 8. C., and still cultivates the paternal 
acres, which have, under his administration, 
been doubled in value, He is descended 
from Benjamin Allston, jr., and more re- 
motely from William Allston, of the War of 
Independence, and William Allston, sen., 
who was a planter on the Great Pee-Dee. 





Col. Allston was graduated in 1821, at 
West Point Military Institate, having pur- 
sued a course of diligent study in that insti- 
tution for four years, maintaining for himself 
a fair standing and position. In relation to 
this portion of his life, he conceives that 
much of his success as a planter has grown 
out of the principles of science then ac- 
quired. “ The knowledge acquired at West 
Point of chemistry, electricity, mechanics, 
and engineering, although far short cf what 
it ought to have been, had I duly improved 
my opportunities, has been of daily and ex- 
tensive service to me in my vocation. After 
the training of a judicious mother, I owe my 
success in life to the discipline of mind and 
body, the justness of thinking, the decision 
and promptness of execution, which I either 
acquired or improved during my four years’ 
course at this time-honored institution.” 


Having received a commission in the 3d 
artillery, Colonel Allston served a short time 
in the army, being attached to Col. Carey’s 


time engaged in the coast survey. From 
this service he was forced to return to the 
aid of a widowed mother, oppressed with 
the cares incident to an embarrassed estate, 
and a long minority of her three sons. 
Colonel Allston was elected Surveyor- 
General of the State of South Carolina, in 
1822-3, and served in that capacity for four 
years. In 1828, he was chosen to the State 
Legislature, serving also for four years, and 
voting with Harper, Preston, &c., for con- 
voking the people in convention, in order to 
pronounce upon the unconstitutionality of 
the protective tariff.. From the House he 
was transposed to the Senate, in 1832, and 
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has continued to be a member of that body 
down to the present time; having been 
elected two years ago to preside over its de- 
liberations. Asa legislator, he has ever been 
known as a business man, seldom speaking 
to any question, and then only a few words. 
His efforts have been largely devoted to the 
cause of public education in the state ; and a 
bill reported by him, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a State Superintendent of Free 
Schools, in two instances received the vote 
of the Senate, but failed in the other House. 
Eventually, (in 1849,) it was passed in a 
shape which authorized the governor to ap- 
point such an officer for one year, to collect 
educational statistics, &c. 

It may be observed, in this connection, 
that the cause of popular education, strange 
as it may seem, is not one in South Carolina, 
which politicians, ambitious of distinction, 
are willing to take up. They shrink from 
the responsibility of proposing the taxation 
which it necessarily involves, forgetting that 
the highest duty of the statesman is to in- 
struct and direct the public mind in all great 
and salutary measures. The whole free 
school fund of the state is only $37,000, whilst 
double that sum would scarcely be adequate. 
In his admirable and elaborate report upon 
the subject, Colonel Allston recommended 
this increase, and that the parishes and dis- 
tricts assess upon the inhabitants and pro- 
perty-holders a tax for school purposes, equal 
in amount to the proportion of the fund re- 
@eived by them from the public treasury. 
Ina limited degree this measure has been 
carried out in Charleston; but only, it is 
believed, for the purpose of building schooi- 
houses. Though, in proof of a better sen- 
timent abroad, it may be observed, that the 
gentlemen lately acting as chairmen of the 
Committee on Education, who originated 
and presented favorably the resolution re- 
lating to Free Schools, which passed both 
houses in the year 1849, were promoted the 
following year to the Chairs of President 
and Speaker of their respective houses. 

Col. Allston has served for about twelve 
years in the militia of South Carolina, in 
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both the line and staff of the fourth division. 
In 1842, he respectfully, but peremptorily, 
refuged to allow his name to be used in con- 
nection with the office of Governor, giving 
offence by his course to many personal and 
political friends, which was remembered af- 
terwards. As all the facts in the case are 
perfectly familiar in South Carolina, it is un- 
necessary for us to recapitulate them, or to 
do more than to express the conviction that 
he acted throughout from high and conscien- 
tious motives. 


. 

The sessions of the Legislature being 
over, (they are very short in that state,) Col. 
Allston retires to his [residence on the Pee 
Dee, in the winter, andon the shore of the 
Atlantic in the summer, devoting himself to 
his private and trust affairs,* and to the re- 
quirements of elegant and social life. He 
is a very active and useful member of the 
Winyoh and All-Saints’ Agricultural So- 
ciety, and the State Agricultural Society, 
now unfortunately meeting no more. He is 
also member and President of the Winyoh 
Indico-Society, which dispenses charitable 
education upon an income of $12,000, and 
which was chartered nearly one hundred 
years ago. 

In 1832, Col, Allston married the daugh- 
ter of William Petigru, of Abbeville, 8. C., 
whose maternal ancestor, Pierre Gilbert, was 
one of the Huguenot founders of New Bor- 
deaux, Blessed with the refined enjoyments 
of a happy home, with interesting and pro- 
mising children clustering around his heart, 
he is content to see divided among others, 
who shall be more worthy of them, the 
honors of public life. Beyond the share 
which has already been accorded to him, 
and the meed of public confidence which 
has attended them. he does not, we believe, 
cherish one single aspiration. 


ae 











* As Fiduciary Agent, he has settled up and 
closed four estates, ond still has four others un- 
der his administration, besides several minor 
trusts ; which, with nis own affairs, it may well 
be imagined, leave but little of his time unoc- 
cupied. 
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1.—RAIL-ROAD MATTERS. 

WE have on hand quite an accumulation 
of papers and documents, upon the subject 
of Southern and Western Rail-roads, which 
it has been impossible for us to touch, be- 
lieving that it was due to the whole country 
that tHe matters of the late great Rail-road 
Convention in New-Orleans should be fitst 
attended to. Having finished with these, we 
shall be able next month to run over a good 
deal of new ground. Meanwhile, we ex- 
press indebtedness to our friend in Hender- 
son, Rusk Co., Texas, for his paper, which 
we shall hereafter incorporate ; and to an- 
other friéhd in Little Rock, who signs him- 
self “ Boston Mountain,” and who shall have 
equal consideration. 


2.—STATE FINANCES OF LOUISIANA. 

On the 31st December, 1851, there re- 
mained in the Treasury the sum of $308,886 
37, resulting from various funds, as follows : 
General Fund, $76,568 03 ; Mill Tax Fund, 
$154,671 54; Poll Tax Fund, $19,919 68, 
Internal Improvement Fund, $51,132 20; 
Road and Levee Fund, $6,594 92. Total, 
$308,886 37. 

The total receipts for 1850 were, $1,008,- 
175 91, and for 1851, $836,247 44. The to- 
tal expenditures for 1850 were, $951,545, 
and for 1851, $852,787 53. The balance of 
over $300,000 remaining in the Treasury, 
arises from the fact, that when Judge 
McWhorter was elected ih 1850, he found 
the sum of $268,795 56 to the credit of the 
department. During the last two years the 
disbursements in the agregate have been ex- 
ceeded by the receipts, so that the balance 
existing in 1850 has been augmented some 
forty thousand dollars, 

LIABILITIES OF STATE (1ST JAN., 1850) oF 
LOUISIANA. 


Bonds to Union Bank..... ++++- $2,668,000 
“ “ Consolidated Bank,... 1,376,000 
ad “ Citizens Bank,....... 6,468,000 
For Interest on do., ........... 577,888 
Second Muncipality, XN. O.,..--. 399,364 
Third > eccoce 30,240 





$11,519,492 





Statements showing the amount of the An- 
nual Receipts and Expenditures, for the 
years 1830 to 1852, in Louisiana. 


Year. Receipts. Expenditures. 
1830......- $507,291 71...... $340,056 38 
1831....... 503,168 67...... 364,848 40 


1832....... 467,353 66...... 372,343 38 
1833....... 482,377 99...... 394,659 30 
1834....... 582,254 82...... 500,867 15 
1835...-... 456,099 34,..... 396,394 70 
1836...... - 564,825 36...... 501,530 37 
1837....22. 852,316 75...... 358,984 91 
1838. ...... 1,047,802 44...... 986,032 32 
1839....... 899,604 20...... 814,121 63 
1840....... 778,224 24...... 642,000 02 
1841....... 758,599 83...... 700,822 78 
1842....... 588,716 65./.... 501,591 23 
1843.....-- 648,599 64...... 560,961 54 
1844....... 972,177 61..... - 616,684 98 
1845. ......3,662,889 72......3,510,818 39 
1846.......1,245,715 94...... 995,813 28 
1847.......1,418,856 63...... 675,082 96 
1848. ......1,351,265 17...... 872,702 50 
1849....... 628,965 91...... 329,758 99 
1850. ......1,016,040 56...... 990,859 39 
1851. ....--1,161,673 91...... 852,787 54 


3,—LOUISIANA PENITENTIARY, 


Number confined Ist Oct., 1839, 194; re- 
ceived since, to 31st Dec., 1850, 169—363. 
Of this number eight have died, nine been 
pardoned, ninety-seven discharged. Of 
those in prison, there are two white females, 
and twelve colored females. The whols 
number of colored, 74, Convicts received 
during 1851, 151; present number in Peni- 
tentiary, 298, of which 78 are cclored. The 
following shows the profits of the Peniten- 
tiary for 1851, $4,000 of which goes to the 
state : 

Statement of the Profits and FE. ilu 
in the Tinton Pieasiong fer the 

year ending the 31st December, 1851. 


Profits —_. from the Bagging 


and Rope Factory,.......... $6,825 11 
Cotton and Wool,....... «+eee- 31,996 00 
Foundry and Finishing Shop... 8,917 60 
Shoemakers’ ..........2.-.0000 404 36 
WOE TOP, . cccssieccccccsce - 6,194 64 
Merchandise Account.......... 7 3,631 12 

$57,968 83 


Expenditures same time.......$45,329 16 
PRON co ncsc cccscncevcees sone Gael 67 
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4,—MISSISSIPPi PENITENTIARY, 

The machinery now in operation is capa- 
ble of producing $45,000 worth of manu- 
factured articles per annum, and it is ex- 
pected that the establishment will eventual- 
ly pay from fifteen to twenty thousand dol- 
lars into the treasury. 4,000 yards of Osna- 
burgs, 1,000 yards of linseys, and 1,000 lbs. 
of yarn, are produced per week. The pre- 
sent number of convicts is 78, only nine of 
whom are natives of Mississippi. 


5.—MISSISSIPPI STATE EXPENSES, Kc. 


The receipts into the Treasury, from the 
1st day of January, 1851, to the 1ith day of 
December, 1851, inclusive, were two hun- 
dred and twenty-one thousand two hundred 
dollars and twenty-one cents. The particu- 
lars are as follows, viz.: 


State Tax for 1850......-..... $184,646 14 
* Rw ccnsdaeens 387 35 

- ee 5 79 

” , ee re 660 17 
Sinking Fund............-+0« 9,206 16 
Chickasaw School Fund...... 2,641 84 
Executive Contingent Fund... 604 43 
Redemption of Lands......... 5,796 63 
Appropriations............... 400 00 
Two per cent. Fund....... eee 2,800 00 
arn 8,000 00 
Internal Improvement Fund... 6,051 70 

Total Receipts to 11th Dec., 

BEG1. 0c cccvecsecescescce $221,200 21 


The whole amount of Disbursements for 
the same time was $223,637 15. Among the 
items we note : 


Lunatic Asylum..........22-see0 $45,000 
Legislative Dept.,.............-- 1,872 
Judiciary et en 74,489 
Executive © \meakiaudeoesenss 8,972 
RE Pe 22,433 
Institution for Blind............. 2,500 
University of Miss.,............ - 5,384 
State Convention... .......6-+00 8,397 
Vaccine Agency......-+«++++- <0 400 


6.—THE FISK LIBRARY, NEW-ORLEANS, 


Now that the city is consolidated, we 
have some hopes of seeing carried out the 
project we some time ago submitted, of in- 
corporating the Fisk Library within the 
University, and thus making it of public ad. 
vantage, rather than as at present, a ridicu- 
lous libel upon the name, This measure 
could have been effected several years ago, 
but for the unreasonable opposition of a few 
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parties, It is well known that the brother 
and legatee of Mr. Fisk is greatly in favor 
of it, which should of itself be a strong re- 
commendation. In this manner $10,000 can 
be procured for the increase of a library, 
which already contains five or six thousand 
volumes. Mr, French, who was the origin- 
al owner of the library, and through whose 
influence, to some extent, Mr. Fisk was in- 
duced to make a donation of it to the city, 
remains one of its staunch friends and ad- 
vocates, and has lately forw&rded to the 
mayor a.gratuitous offering of about 140 va- 
luable volumes, contributions from himself. 
and friends. It should shame us to see the 
efforts now being made in New-York to car- 
ry out the liberal bequest of Mr. Astor fora 
great public library, and then reflect upon 
our own apathy and indifference, 


7.—THE SUGAR INTERESTS, 


Some say there is nothing new under the | 
= there is not; but we do not 
happev to know all, consequently what is 
old te sometimes new to us. A gentleman 
has this year planted cane upon a principle 
which I think is new to the most of us, I 
will try to give it, together with some re- 
marks. It is this: the canes are cut in 

ieces of four or five joints, each joint hav- 
ing a good eye. It is then planted in hills, 
or, to make it more intelligible, the furrow 
is plowed twice, so as to make it one foot 
wide. On each side is laid a piece of this 
cut cane, say nive inches apart, and directly 
in a line opposite each other, but longitudin- 
ally with the furrow. At a space of two 
feet, or two feet six inches, other two pieces 
are planted, and so on, throughout the soil. 
The crop is covered and worked in the or- 
dinary manner. Itis expected that a hea- 
vier stand and much finer canes will be the 
result, and consequently more sugar, with 
far less seed-cane. There is no reason to 
doubt that it will succor well; and the plan 
really carries out the sun and air system to 
perfection. I am of opinion, had »bout four 
ounces of lime, or what is better, bone pow- 
der, been worked into each hill, or even if 
it be applied in April, the result would be 
surprising. Let me explain what I mean. 
Bone dust is a four year’s manure. It is the 
food aud stimulative of the sugar cane, and 
I am certain that a crop of canes can be 
dressed with bone dust, so as to cause it to 
be as forward, and as near maturity in Sep- 
tember, as one cultivated without it would 
be in November. This latter is of vital 
perenne to Louisiana, as the cane crop is 
a forced crop. It is an artificial one—not a 
natural one, 


W. F. W. 


VOL. IL 
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8.—GRAPE CULTURE IN LOUISIANA. 
St. Mary's Parish, Franklin, La., 
March 3d, 1852. 
My Dear Sta: 

The culture of the grape is a subject to 
which much attention has been devoted, and 
it is generally supposed that the present 
state of our knowledge in regard to the 
manner of preparing the ground for the re- 
ception of the root is almost perfect, Now, 
strange as it may seem, it is yet true, that 
the very first step taken, for the purpose of 
planting the vine, is incorrect, and in nine 
cases out of ten, from this first false step 
result the failures in fruit, 

The first injunction given always is, dig a 
pit some two or three ‘feet deep in the 

ound; now, this is the first error, and 
rom it come all other imperfections. Far 
from digging a pit, we should find the high- 
est and driest spot of earth we can, and on 
itraise a mound. The manner of raising a 

roper elevation for the vine, I accomplish 
in the following manner. I inclose about 
eight feet square in a wall formed of turf or 
sod raised two feet and a-half high ; each 
layer of sod, as it is superimposed, leaving an 
abutment of the turf below, of about two 
inches ; the wall, when finished, forming @ 
consecutive series of steps from bottom to 
top. This pen is filled with bats, gravel, 
bones, rubbish, &e., &c., and in the middle 
of it is planted the vine. The rest of the 
culture is to be carried on according to the 
most approved style of taste or fancy of the 
owner. What I wish to direct the attention 
of the vine-grower to is the fact, that no pit 
shouid be dug, as it will forma reservoir for 
water, and tend to increase the only real 
impediment to the culture of the grape with 
us, namely, the wetness of our soil. The 
samme facts are applicable to the culture of 
the peach, which thrives well here until the 
trees become large enough for their roots to 
touch the wet subsoil. This culture would 
be too expensive to compete with soils na- 
pi cultivated for the peach, but still 
would be very valuable for those too far re- 
moved from ‘such soils to obtain a fruit so 
liable to speedy decay ; and a few trees thus 
arranged peeld produce a quantity incon- 
ceivably large, and more than sufficient for 

any family’s use. 
“ James Smit. 


9.—IMPROVED FURNACES FOR SUGAR 
PLANTERS, 

Important inventions are often of very 
simple construction, as for instance, the 
Safety Lamp of Davy, and the Mariner's Com- 
pass. The machine must be adapted to the 
laws of nature, and it is necessary that the 
inventor should first understand these laws, 
We cannot create, but only discover and 
use principles. The prejudices and ignor- 
ance of mechanics and engineers, often in- 





terfere with important improvements. The 
man whocan work an engine is not necessa- 
rily an engineer. To be this, he must have 
studied, 1, the combustion of fuel in order 
to obtain the greatest amount of heat— 2, 
the application of heat, in order to secure the 
greatest amount of evagoration—3, the laws 
of steam in order to obtain the greatest 
amount of power. 

The object of these remarks is simply in- 
troductory to the notice ofa very simple and 
useful improvement, invented by Mr. F, 
Armstrong, of New-Orleans, upon the ordi- 
nary grate bars in use upon plantations, for 
which he has received a patent, The claims 
of the inventor are, that his grate-bars have 
“ jogs” upon their sides, so situated as will 
allow a poker to pass over them, in order to 
remove any obstacle which may be in the way 
of admitting the air to furnish the oxygen. 
The “jogs” answer the purpose of holding 
the bars securely in their position, so that 
the openings are secured uniformly on the 
whole area of the great surface. In this ar- 
rangement regularity as regards distance is 
preserved, and the solid products of com- 
bustion can be removed to keep up a free 
circulation of air to the fuel, 

The inventor has received authority from 
an intelligent planter to make use of a letter 
received from him upon the merits of the 
improved bars, and we take the liberty of 
copying it. What is said of the importance 
of using coal on the plantations is worthy of 
attention, and has been frequently pressed 
by us. 

Esperance Plantation, St. John the Bapt., 
March 8th, 1852. 
Mr. Frascis ARMSTRONG: 


Dear Sir,—It gives me much satisfac- 
tion to reply to your letter of the 2d inst., in 
regard to your grate-bars which you set un- 
der my kettles and boilers the past season, 
and to express my sincere opinion that they 
are much superior to any others which I have 
used, (and I have various kinds,) particularly 
for sugar kettles. With them I was en- 
abled to get my crop off with very bad coal, 
which I am sure I never could have done 
without them—for the year before I fairly 
gave up the same coal and finished my crop 
with wood. To the planter who uses coal in 
the boiling of cane juice, they are absolutely 
necessary ; and to this fuel many must resort 
in a few years. They will then find, like 
many others when driven to change in any 
thing, that coal. can be used successfully, and 
economically, much more so than wood, un- 
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less the wood is on high land and within a 
reasonable distance from the sugar house. 
They will in a few years have an experience 
sufficient to remove difficulties which now 
exist in the application of the fire to the ket- 
tles, the form of the kettles of the canal, and 
indeed of the whole arrangement, which will 
as certainly yield to time and labor as other 
difficulties far greater have done in this as 
weli as in other branches of industry. 

At the close of another year I may be abie 
to show some of the results of in this 
respect, which, owing to a bad article used 
last year, 1 am not now prepared for. In 
evidence of my undiminis confidence, I 
inform you that I shall put up another set of 
kettles, and shall order a boat of Pittsburg 
coal—of the superiority of which over other 
coal I need not speak, as it is too well known 
to all those who have used it to require any 
puff from me. 

Congratulating you upon having received 
our letters patent for your improved grate- 
ar, 

I remain, very respectfully yours, 
J. H. LoucsBoroven. 


A few principles and facts applicable to the 
laws of heat and combustion, as they are ex- 
plained by writers, will not be out of place 
here. 


To appreciate fully the value of this useful 
and novel mechanical arrangement when 
applied to furnaces for evaporating cane 
juice, or generating steam for propelling ves- 
sels, it will not be amiss to make a few pre- 
fatory observations on the philosophy of com- 
bustion, a subject upon which no little error 
prevails, notwithstanding its importance in 
this age of progress in the useful arts. 

Combustion is known to be the chemical 
combination of a supporter of combustion 
with a combustible body evolving heat and 
light. 

The combustible body in ordinary furna- 
ces is wood or coal, while the supporter is 
the oxygen contained in the air, without the 
presence of which no combustion or burning 
can take place. It is well settled by all 
writers on combustion, that the heat evolved 
is in direct proportion to the quantity of 
oxygen which enters into the combination. 

As to the evolution of the light, many 
theories have been advanced from time to 
time, but the’ problem has not been satisfac- 
torily solved, The views of Professor 
Thompson, however, are not unworthy of in- 
terest. He holds that the ight we observe 
in combustion is a constituent of the com- 
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bustible body and not of the supporter, 
for the reason that different combus- 
tibles in burning give out different colors, 
whereas the oxygen, or supporter, is 
always identically the same. He says, the 
oxygen has two component parts, the base 
and the caloric, or heat, and the combustible 
has also two component parts, the base and 
the light. During the combustion, the base 
of the oxygen unites with the base of the 
combustible, forming a product, while at the 
same time the caloric of the oxygen combines 
with the light of the combustible, and the 
compound forms flame. 

The quantity of air required to furnish suf- 
ficient oxygen to support the combustion of 
fuel in farnaces, is far greater than supposed 
by those who are not conversant with this 
subject. The oxygen contained in the air is 
only about one-fifth part, so that it requires 
five times the quantity of air to furnish this 
oxygen, which is itself in bulk times 
greater than that of the ordinary fuel con- 
sumed. 





This immense consumption of airis exem- 
plified in the blacksmith’s forge, where the 
bellows have to be distended many times in 
order to supply the very small amount of 
coal with air sufficient to furnish oxygen 
proper for combustion, and thus obtain the de- 
sired heat. 

The importance of supplying the furnace 
with as much oxygen as necessary to pro- 
duce effective combustion, is exhibited in a 
simple manner in the common lamp, by ex-- 
tending the wick too high, for it will be then 
seen that the lamp burns badly, the imper- 
fect combustion being caused by the want 
of sufficient oxygen to consume the increased 
quantity of oil raised in the extended wick 
by capillary attraction, 

It is all-important that the fuel be supplied 
with the requisite quantity of air. Any de- 
ficiency or interruption of this supporter will 
necessarily cause imperfect combustion, and 
consequently a corresponding loss of heat. 


Nature has kindly furnished us with the 
means of accomplishing great results if we 
only apply them by proper and suitable me- 
chanical structures, The principles or laws 
of nature have always been the same ; they 
are not new ; it is for human genius to dis- 
cover and develop, not create them, It is 
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the mew application of an existing principle, 
not the novelty of the principle itself, which 
inventors claim. This distinction is not 
always regarded, and no meritis awarded to 
the poor inventor unless his improvément 
has produced an entirely new principle. 


10.—ASTRONOMICAL PAPERS. 


We are indebted to our esteemed friend 
and early preceptor, Professor Lewis R. 
Gibbs, of the college of Charleston, for a 
series of articles, contributed by bim to the 
papers of that city, upon many interesting 
questions of astronomy, in which he is pro- 
bably as much a proficient as almost any 
gentleman in the country. We would re- 
publish one or two of the series did space 
admit; but will, at all events, clip out a 
table, furnished by him, of the’ asteriods: 
those modest little orbs, which ever and 
anon bless the eyes of astronomers with 
new discovery, and are increasing in num- 
ber so fast that it is almost impossible to 
keep up the reckoning of them. We have 
added to the list the latest discovered. 

The following table gives their names in 
order of discovery, date of discovery, name 


and residence of discoverer, and their mean | 


distances from the sun. 




















Names, Due. Discoverer, Place,  |( Mudig 
Ceres ‘0l,Jan 1Piazzi |Palermo |2766 
Pallas ‘02, Mar28Olbers (Bremen |2772 
Juno 04, Sep 1 Harding Lilienthal 267) 
Vesta ‘07, Mar29 Olbers (Bremen (2361 
Astrea 45, Dee 8 Hencke (Driessen |2576 
Hebe ‘47, July | Hencke Driessen 2420 
Iris ‘47,Aug?3Hind London [2385 
Flora "47, Oct 18 Hind ‘London 2202 
Metis 48, Apr25Graham Markree 2386 
Hygeia "49, Apri2Gasparis Naples (3122 
Parthenope,'50,May 11 Gasparis Naples (2440 
Clio |'50, Sep 13 Hind London (2330 
Egeria |'50, Nov 2Gasparis Naples |—— 
Irene petting 20 Hind London |—— 
Eunomia 51, Jul 29 Gasparis Naples ame 


11.—HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF LOUISI- 
ANA. 

B. F. French, Esq., a gentleman well 
known to the citizens of New-Orleans for 
his liberal literary spirit and zest in the col- 
lection of antique documents, illustrating 
the early history of Louisiana, has pub- 
lished another interesting volume, which 
constitutes the third in his series of Louisi- 
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ana Historical Collections. We are in- 
debted to him for a copy, and give, for the 
information of our readers, its table of con- 
tents: 

Memoir of Judge Bullard, Pres. Hist, Soc. 
Translation of La Harpe’s Journal, with 
notes on the chief personages alluded to. 
Translation of Charter to Crozat and Wes- 

tern Company. ce 
Account of the Indian Tribes of Louisiana. 
Early Military Fortifications. 

Translation of the Black Code. 

Translation of Charlevoix, with notes. 

Account of the Arkansas, Cherokee, Natch- 
ez, &c. Indians. 

Massacre of the French by the Natchez. 

Early Inhabitants of New-Orleans. 

Settlement of the Huguenots in New France. 

Journal of Sauvole, first Governor of Lou- 
isiana, 

Richebourg’s Memoir on the Natchez War. 

We have previously referred in our 
pages to the first and second series of pa- 
pers by Mr. French, and regret to have to 
add, that his literary and patriotic labors in 
the matter, though appreciated by scholars 
all over the nation, have not been rewarded 
in our own state with any proper encourage- 
ment. Very few, if any, members even of 
the Historical Society, purchased the sec- 
ond volume, though it was published with 
direct reference to them, and contained a 
list of their names, etc. Surely the citizens 
of Louisiana will not suffer a gentleman 
thus to tax his own private resources in a 
matter which is of such wide and deep 
public concern. 

In a few months, Mr. French will pub- 
lish the fourth series of papers, which will 
include the precious, and but lately brought 
to light, papers of Marquette, he discoverer 
of the Mississippi ; and which have never 
before appeared in print. Among them is 
the chart of the Mississippi, made in 1673— 
a copy of which we have received, and 
would gladly incorporate did space admit. 
We can only now extract from the letter of 
Mr. French, in which he informs us of his 
intentions, and express the hope that every 
Louisianian will encourage, by his purse, 
the worthy undertaking of rescuing the 
buried and almost lost memorials of our 
past history, The legislature of the state 
should even make a handsome appropriation 
in aid. Mr. French intimates that he may 
appropriate the proceeds of the fourth vol- 
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ume to the erection of a monument to Mar- 
‘quette and Jolliet. 


Dear Sir: Your esteemed favor reached 
me yesterday. At the same moment, I re- 
ceived a package from Canada, containin 
the original papers and verit journal 
Father Marquette, the discoverer of the 

ighty Mississippi. ‘ 

cannot describe to you the thrill of de- 
light that ran through me as I fingered 
pages of these mysterious papers—the 
greatest literary discovery of the age. 

I had to drup your kind letter, I could 
not think of anything but the old papers, 
and the old stained map drawn by Mar- 
quette, which accompanied them. 

I opened it—I turned it over and over—I 
held it up to the light of the sun, so that it 
should shine upon it once more, I examined 
critically the countless stains upon it. 
looked at it again and again to see if I could 
discover the Blood of Indian scalps, or of the 
— missionaries, staining its surface. I 

ought I could see where the hand of the 
good father had rested on it, as he traced 
the course of the river, from oy to de- 

e, and where he marked the Indian vil- 


S. 

“T fancied I could see the stopping-places 
where he bivouacked at night, (under a 
cloud of mosquitoes, no doubt,) on the banks 
of that stream, which nowhere bears his 
name, but of which he was the first daring 
eg me ‘ 

followed him in his bark canoes until he 
reached the mouth of the Arkansas, when 
he landed amidst the savage shouts, and the 
military display of a | rank and file of 
savage chieftains, escorting him and his 
companions, with their rude music, to their 
village, I then traced him back to the 
snows of Canada; and to the shores of that 
Jake, where he finally yielded up his pious 
spirit into the hands of his Creator, while 
invoking his holy name. 
“ In the darkling wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt, 

And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 

And supplications,” 

Tinclose you fac siméles of the identical 
map and papers, (the map is a sketch by me 
tn part only,) so that you may assert the 
truth of the discovery without fear of con- 
tradiction, 

You will observe that Marquette has 
named the Mississippi the river de la Con- 
ception, which is something new, and af- 
fords us the strongest proof of the genuine- 
ness of the map. But why did he thus 
name it? Because it was the holy day (le 
jour de l’immacullee Conception du la 
vierge), on which he sat out to peril his life, 
and his companions, in this great discuvery. 
But we must not lose sight of M, Jolliet, his 
brave and intelligent companion in this ex- 
ploration, who is entitled to divide the 
honor with him. _I am truly yours, 

Bens. F, Frencn, 

J. D. B. De Bow, Esq. 





12—BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF LOUISIANA. 

Although this office, for some time held by 
the Editor of the Review, has at his sugges- 
tion been abolished by the Legislature, the 
fall report which was promised will still ap- 
pear, it is hoped, sometime during next sum 
mer or fall. Communications addressed 


the | the Bureau previously to that time, will be 


gladly received, and their contents incorpo- 
rated, with the proper acknowledgments, 

It willbe remembered that a certain commit 
tee of the House of Representatives thought 
proper to censure the office for not having 
accomplished its mission; but as this com 
mittee prepared immediately after a supple- 


I| mentary report, correcting the errors into 


which in a great many particulars they had 
fallen, and making the amende to the Bureau 
for the most flagrant injustice done to it, no 
public notice was taken of the matter. Citi 
zens of Louisiana will not deny us the oo 
dit of having faithfully served the industrial 
interest of the state, and it would be very 
hard for any man or committee to affect this 
position. ° 

Though the office has been abolished, it 
will be only until a better plan can be sub- 
mitted for carrying out the purposes designed, 
and in which Louisiana has taken the lead of 
most of the other states. Such a plan will 
in due time be submitted. 


13.—FREE BANKING. 

An able paper upon this subject, by @ 
merchant of New-Orleans, is, we regret to 
state, unavoidably left out of this number, 
though we made every effort to insert it. 
Next month it will appear. Several other 
papers on different subjects are also omitted 
for the same reason. 


14,—THE FUTURE OF NEW-ORLEANS. 

Everything may now be said to be bright. 
Allthe great measures of reform which have 
been recommended have been carried out. 
We have a new government, which em- 
braces all of the municipalities and Lafayette 
into one compact and powerful whole, capa- 
ble of meeting the exigencies of the times, 
and advancing us to that state which God 
and nature intended, and which man only 
could have prevented. We have removed 
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the tax upon capital, and in the restoration of 
the Citizens Bank given the proper relief to 
the mercantile interests. The power is given 
to the people to tax themselves for rail-road 
purposes, and what is higher than all and 
above all, there is to be a new constitution 
of the state, which shall untie the hands 
of the people and leave them to work out 
their own salvation. Who shall say that 
the Fates are not propitious ? 


14,—IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


to July, 1847) or 
February, 1848, or August, 1849, will have 
their accounts credited with the same at 50 
cents each on a new year. We want these 
very badly for completing sets, and will also 
exchange 1852 for the numbers of 1846. 
Send by mail. In exchange for January, 
February, May or June, 1851, any future 
numbers will be given. 

We will supply all other numbers except 
those indicated on moderate terms, to those 
who may desire to complete their sets ; or if 
they send the sets to us we will have them 
bound handsomely at actual cost. This 
course is recommended to subscribers. 

We have still a very few sets, for which or- 
ders are solicited—old series 11 vols. ; new 
series 4 vols—neatly bound. Acceptances 
ca factors in southern cities, payable in the 
fall, received as cash. 

A special circular will be sent to all sub- 
scribers who are in arrears, and they are 
earnestly requested to remit by first mail. 
If any have not received their numbers re- 
gularly, only give us notice, and we will sup- 
ply the deficient ones. No one need com- 
plain on this score. A note through the post- 
office will always rectify any mistakes, even 
though they are in most instaaces charge- 
able to irregularities of the mail. 

15.—OUR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

In addition to the articles mentioned in the 
card of Messrs. Guinness & Hill; in our ad- 
vertising columns, we would mention the | 
following, which, through the mee | of 
these gentlemen, we were permitted fully to 
inspect in their 


— icent establishment 
upon Camp-street. It is a perfect crystal 


palace in its way: 

Piano Fortes, Guns, Paintings, Tables, 
Liquor Cases, Baskets, Elegant Chairs, 
Papier Mache Goods. 

atches, Diamonds, Jewelry, Gold Pens, 
Pistols, Cu , Desks, Dressing-cases, 
Jewel, Odeur, Liqueur and Glove Cases, 
Sportsman's Goods, Stationery, Porcelain 
and Plated Goods, Opera Glasses, Fans, 
Music Boxes, Accordeons, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Mathematical Instru ts, Micr 
igar and Card Cases, Porte Monnaies. 
apier Mache Tables, Desks, Work- 
boxes, Cabinets, &c. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
J. C. Morean’s Literary Depot, Exchange 
Place, adjoining the Post-Office, New-Orleans. 
The Latest Publications Received. 
Lectures on the History of France. By Sir 
James Stephen, I vol. 8vo. 
4 and Methodism. By Isaac Taylor. 1 vol. 
c, 


Practical Treatise on Use of the Microscope. 
lvel. 8vo. 

Mlustrated Manual of the Operative Surgery and 
Surgical Anatomy. 

Calhoun’s Works—A Disquisition on Govern- 
ment and a Discourse on the Constitution of 
the United States. By John C. n. 
Vol. 1. 

Sorcery and Magic. By Thom=s Wright. 

Layard’s Nineveh, cheap edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Sweet on Diseases of the Chest. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Characters in the Gospels, Illustrating phases of 
character at the present day. By Rev. KE. H. 
Chapin. lvol. 12mo. 

The New French Manual—intended as a guide 
to the Tourist, and a class-book for the Stu- 
dent. By Surenne. 

Home and Social Philosophy. By Charles 
Dickens. 

Norton’s Literary Almanac for 1852. 

The Corner Stone: By Jaccb Abbott, forming 
vol. 2 of Abbott's Young Christian Series. 

Whimsicalities. By Thomas Hood. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Quakerism, or the Story of my Life. By a Lady 
who for forty years was a member of the 
Society of Friends. 

Templeton’s Engineers’, Millwrights’ and Me- 
chanics’ Pocket Companion. By Julius W. 
Adams, Engineer. 

Clover Nook ; or Recollections of our Neigh- 
borhood in the West. By Alice Carey. 

——— Mechanics’ Magazine and Eugineers’ 

urnal for 1851. Bound in | vol. 

Treatises on Architecture, Building, Masonry, 
Joinery, and Carpentry. By Wm. Hosking. 

Byrne’s Practical Metal Worker's Assistant. 

Scott's Practical Cotton Spinner. 

Elwood's Grain Tables, 


NOVELS AND MAGAZINES. 
Florence Sacville. By Mrs. Burbury. 
Sketches in France. By Alexandre Dumas. 
Yankee Yarns and Yankee Letters. By Judge 

Halliburton. 
Kenneth, a Romance of the Highlands. By G. 
W. M. Reynolds. Complete in 2 vols. 


Herper’s Magazine for March and April. 


International do. do. 
Eclectic do. do. 
Knickerbocker do, do, 
Hunt's Merchants do, do. 
Blackwood's do, Feb. and March 
Graham's do. March and April. 
Sartain’s do, do. 
Godey's Lady's Book do. 
Appleton’s Mechanics Magazine for March. 
London Lancet do. 
London Art Journal do. 


Silliman’s Journal of Science and Art for March. 
London Quarterly, North British, Westminster 
and Edinburg Reviews, 




















